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CABIA BLANCO. 


Casta Bianco is dead. The sturdy old cavalryman, 
wide traveler, keen observer and ready writer, passed 
away on Sunday, Aug. 13, after a brief illness. 

John A. Brooks was born in Allegheny, Pa., sixty-five 
years ago. In the Civil War he enlisted in Company C, 
Eighth Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and served three 
years and four months, participating in all the many bat- 
tles in which his regiment was engaged. After his dis- 
charge he went West, and enlisted in the regular U. S. 
Cavalry, where he served faithfully as messenger, scout 
and sergeant, and won the approval of the officers for 
his many brave deeds, and for the intelligence he always 
showed in the service. He served almost twenty years. 

In 1888 he became a member of the Pennsylvania Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Home at Erie, Pa., and from his en- 
trance to the day of his death he was a popular and use- 
ful member of the Home. He was a ready writer on most 
of the subjects interesting to readers of the Forest AND 
SrrEAM, but much more wonderful than the way in which 
he told of what he had seen and done was his remarkable 
memory, in which seemed to be stored some adventure or 
some incident which fitted to almost every subject that 
came up. He wrote a vast deal that was interesting 
and useful on hunting, fishing, afventure and on Indian 
life and warfare. He was very fond of young people, and 
was always happiest when a number of boys were his 
companions, and he delighted in doing things for their 
amusement and instruction. 

Cabia Blanco, though only an enlisted man, proved him- 
self by his life a bright example of patriotism and love 
of country and a citizen whose usefulness was far above 
the average. He was buried with full military honors in 
the Home Cemetery. 








FOREIGN GAME POSSESSION. 


THE test case brought by the State against August 
Silz, a New York game dealer, to determine the point 
whether the law forbids the possession of foreign game 
in close season, has just been decided in favor of the 
State. Justice Greenbaum, sitting in Part XI. of the 
Supreme Court, has handed down a decision that the 
having in possession game from abroad in the close sea- 
son is unlawful. 

The case was tried last May. It will be remembered 
that the birds which formed the subject of the prosecution 
were all of foreign origin, having been imported from 
Russia, Scotland, England and Egypt. Counsel for Mr. 
Silz contended that the law did not take cognizance of 
such species, but was intended to apply only te native 
game. The question of fact, as to whether the birds were 
identical with American species, was left with the jury, 
which found that they were entirely different. Justice 
Greenbaum then took under advisement the legal con- 
sideration involved, and his construction of the law is 
that it plainly forbids the possession of foreign game in 
the close season for domestic birds. 

In commenting on the decision, the attorneys for Mr. 
Silz declare themselves at a loss to account for such an 
interpretation of the statute, since “the opinion of the bar 
is practically unanimous that our game. laws were framed 
to protect the birds of the State of New York and the 
United States, and do not apply to the birds that are law- 
fully taken in Europe and elsewhere abroad.” As a mat- 


ter of jact, there is no such unanimous opinion of the 
bar; there are well known and able lawyers of New York 


city who have for years been contending strenuously for 
the principle that the law forbidding the possession of 
game in close time applies to all game without reference 
to its origin; and until recent years, so long as the statute 
Was so worded as to leave no ground for uncertainty, that 
view prevailed. 

There can be no question of the intent of the framers 
of the law. Experience has shown that the only effective 
close time is one which is close for all game, whether 
domestic or foreign; it was the purpose of the Legisla- 
ture to make an effective close time, and to insure this it 
was likewise the purpose to forbid the possession of all 
Same, whether from New York or New Hampshire or 
New South Wales. This may appear unreasonable to the 
importer of foreign birds, and it must be confessed that 
it has the look of unwarranted interference in an im- 
portant branch of trade; but the argument for the com- 


' prehensive law and the total abolition of game traffic in 


the close season is found in the fact that if any game be 
sold, New York State game will be dealt in. The only 
way to close the market is to close it tight. And that is 
just what should be done, and must be done, if we are to 
prevent the illicit dealing in our own native birds. 

To extend the sale prohibition to game brought over 
the sea is not different in principle from forbidding the 
traffic in game brought in across a State line. 

It if announced that the case will be carried to the 
Appellate Division and, if necessary, to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. To get the point before the 
highest court for a final definite decision would be a result 
greatly to be hoped for. 








SOME PRIMITIVE PLANT FOODS.—III. 


In the more arid country of the farther Southwest, 
hunger and thirst are man’s most terrible enemies. Over 
much of the dry Southwest grows a tree—the algaroba 
or honey mesquite—which furnishes food to many people. 
The algaroba is a sturdy tree which requires little mois- 
ture and yields to hungry man great crops of the fruit 
known as the mesquite bean. These grow in pods six 
or seven inches long and full of a juicy pulp which is 
nourishing and pleasing to the palate. Often the clusters 
of green pods hang from the branches in such quantities 
as to bend them down almost to breaking. After the 
beans have been gathered and dried they are pulverized 
when needed in mortars of wood or stone, and the meal 
so formed is cooked with water to make a bread. The 
screw bean, highly esteemed because of its sweetness, 
ripens a little later than the mesquite bean—early in July. 

There are other fruits, but not many; a plum or two, 
a cactus or two, the berry of the manzanita and the flow- 
ers and seeds of yucca, agave and wormwood are all 
eaten eagerly. Then there are the roots or the hearts of 
various plants which, when roasted, satisfy hunger and 
please the palate. 

In the mountains of California the acorn furnishes the 
staple food. These gathered in great quantities are 
roasted, hulled and dried. Pulverized to a meal, the bit- 
ter taste is leached from them by passing water through 
the meal, and later mixed with water, in the beautiful 
water-tight baskets of these Indians, this meal is boiled 
by the introduction of red hot stones and forms the prin- 
cipal food of the people. Still further to the north, along 
the seacoast, at the proper season of the year the Indians 
patrol the beaches and gather from them a certain sea- 
weed which helps them out in their living. That, too, is 
a land of berries, of which on account of the great pre- 
cipitation but few can be dried. They are largely eaten 
fresh or are pressed into cakes which keep for a long 
time, and during the winter are eaten with the oil of seal 
or salmon, forming a delicate dish. 

Coming back once more to the plains, to the Mississippi 
valley and the moist and fertile country that lies to the 
eastward, we find a number of other wild foods. 

A favorite root with the Indians was the wild sweet 
potato, found growing in the stream valleys at the foot 
of the bluffs in moist, but soft and rich ground. The 
plant somewhat resembles the sweet potato, though it is 
not so large. These roots, dug by the women, were eaten 
boiled or sometimes cooked with fat meat. 

The familiar prairie turnip, better known as pomme 
blanche, was gathered everywhere. So was the artichoke, 
so also was a large white bean which was eaten freely 
by the Indians, by the wild pigeons and by the mice. An 
Indian woman who was lucky enough to find the cache of 
the mice might get a peck of beans at a time without any 
labor. Usually the scattered beans had to be gathered 
from the ground. 

Under the water grow various roots, which perhaps be- 
long to forms of the arrowhead. These roots, growing 
in the mud at the bottom, are discovered by the women, 
who wade about in the water, feel the roots with their 
feet, and dig them out from the mud with the toes, when 
they rise to the surface. They are very good to eat. Both 
are gathered by the muskrats for winter use. The root 
of the yellow pond lily is also eaten, but is not greatly 
to be recominended to the civilized palate. 

A very well known, important and favorite article of 
food with the Indians who live where it grows is the 
famous wild rice, which is used in all their great feasts. 





The mode of gathering it is too well known to feed de- 
scription. After being harvested it is dried on scaffolds, 
beneath which slow fires are built, and it is then 
cleansed from the husk by treading out. About a peck 
of the dried rice is placed in a hole in the earth about 
one foot wide and one foot deep, which is lined by a 
piece of buckskin. An Indian steps into the hole and 
holding himself steady by a stake planted in the ground, 
he jumps from one foot to another until the husks are 
separated from the grain, and the rice is ready to winnow. 

All the crops were preserved for winter use, the corn 
and roots being boiled and then dried in the sun or over 
the fire. Besides these, berries, nuts, maple sugar and 
various other foods derived from plants were used. In 
the gathering and preparation of almost all this vege- 
table food, the women had the principal part, but in pre- 
paring the rice the men also were active. The men also, 
as is well known, furnished the chief part of the flesh 
food for the people. The whole subject of aboriginal 
subsistence is one of. very great interest. 








THE THIRD GENERATION. 


A THIRD generation of sportsmen is now reading the 
ForEST AND STREAM. It is that of the sons of the sons 
of the generation of those who were reading it in the 
seventies. A third generation is shooting over the game 
fields and ffhing in the trout brooks and the bass lakes: 
What this third generation is finding for its pains is what 
has been left to it by its forebears. 

The time which has elapsed, the passing of the men 
of that day, and the coming of those of this, the contrast 
between the conditions existing then and those existing 
now, give an opportunity of seeing some things in the 
retrospection more clearly and instructively than they ap- 
pear in the looking forward. 

In the conditions of the fields and the streams, as their 
supply may have been depleted or maintained, is demon- 
strated in a striking way the dependence of one genera- 
tion on the conduct of that which has gone before. We 
are accustomed to talk much of the duty we of the pres- 
ent owe to the men who are to follow us with gun and 
rod, but the conviction of the average man in this respect 
is not so strong as to influence his conduct materially. 
He does not think of his followers; his concern does not 
extend beyond the immediate future, the next year or the 
year after that. 

The feathered game and the big game supply of the 
West have been destroyed utterly throughout wide areas, 
and the extermination has been wrought by the sports- 
men who lave shot over the country between the seven- 
ties and the present day. The conditions which the men 
of this generation find there are the conditions bequeathed 
to them by their fathers and their fathers’ fathers. 

It is simple enough now to see how different might 
have been the state of affairs if only the men of the 
immediately preceding generations of shooters had recog- 
nized some of the simple principles which have come to be 
accepted as axioms in our game protective systems; if of 
the bounteous supply of wild life they had taken only for 
use and not for refuse; if they had been voluntarily as 
provident and sparing of the game as the stricter laws 
of to-day compel us to be; if they had more intelligently 
comprehended the rules of supply and demand, and had 
exercised in their use of the resources of the plains and 
the mountains temperance and discretion which would 
have conserved the stock for the benefit of those who 
were to follow. We can see all this clearly now, because 
we may judge by results. They did not see it then; it 
was not human nature that they should. 

In other affairs of life, in business and property interests, 
the rule of regard for the future holds good; we provide 
for those who are to come after us; we establish business 
and invest moneys and acquire lands and property and 
life insurance policies, and devote a large share of our 
thought and endeavors and accomplishing to providing 
for our successors. This has been the rule since man- 
kind was organized into communities. Our social system 
is the product of the exercise of these principles. And 
yet by a strange contrariety of conduct, when the sports- 
man’s resources of wild life are concerned, we too fre- 
quently pursue a course directly the reverse, and act as 

. if this day was the end of it all, and there were to be no 
successors whose rights we were bound to respect, 
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Nessmuk’s Camp Grounds. 


Tarpon Sprincs, Fla., July 25.—Editor Foresi and 
Stream: I read the communication of Justina Johnson 
in your issue of April 22, and was thereby reminded that 
I had for some time thought to write you something 
about Nessmuk. 

One of the first things I did, after coming to this place, 
was to visit Nessmuk’s old camp-grounds. The first of 
these is on the south side of the Anclote River, and a 
mile or so above the present bridge. The bridge was 
nearer when he camped there, and there were more trees 
about the camp than now. There is a fine view from the 
high bank of the inlet on which the camp was situated, 
and my wife and I have gone up there in a canoe more 
than once, to enjoy the scenery and have a picnic. The 
only traces now remaining of the old camp, are a couple 
of half-bricks, and one or two fragments of ancient tin 
cans, 

This place is near Salt Lake, so called, and is not far 
from Lake Butler, to which Nessmuk had a trail. He 
afterward moved his camp to the “Oak and Pine,” a 
singular natural curiosity, which, I think, has already been 
described in your columns. There he stayed, I believe, 
while he remained in this part of the country, and he 
used to hang his canoe under a great oak branch, a part 
of the Oak and Pine. This canoe, by the by, is now the 
property of Commodore Phinney, and when he is here, it 
usually hangs under his front porch. He thought that 
there was no one now in town who could paddle it. I 
had an idea that either “Tarpon” or I could do it without 
much trouble, and intimated that if he would soak it up 
I would undertake the job. He advised me to change my 
clothes, and to have a rope made fast to myself before 
getting into the canoe, and | think that he was a good 
deal disappointed when | took a cruise of the bayou 
without taking harm. 

Nessmuk’s last camp was near a road which was fre- 
quently traveled by the people living to the northward, 
and he used to have a good many calls. There is an iron 
ring in a pine tree near which he put up for people to 
fasten their horses to. This is about the only trace of his 
presence now remaining, except a few potsherds—the 
fragments of Nessmuk’s old “monkey-jug.” A few years 
ago, when I was staying with your old correspondent, 
“Antler,” at that time about eighty-five years old, near 
Grand View, Tenn., another correspondent of yours, 
“Camerambler,” knowing that the old gentleman was a 
great admirer of Nessmuk, picked up the larger mouth of 
this jug near the Oak and Pine, and gave it to “Antler” 
for a relic, at which Mr. Stratton was very much pleased. 
I chanced to find near the same place the drinking-spout 
of the same old jug, and if “Justina Johnson” would like 
it, I shall take pleasure in sending it to her by mail. 

There are those here who remember Nessmuk very 
well, but there seems to be little worth telling about his 
life at Tarpon Springs. He was old and worn, the hey- 
day of his youth was far behind, and the end was almost 
in sight. 

The two poems from his pen, which I inclose, have 
never been in print. They were copied from an old album 
formerly the property of the late Mrs. Kendall, through 
the courtesy of her husband. So many people are still 
interested in the many things that Nessmuk has said, 
done and written in the past, that it seemed a pity that 
these poems should remain unpublished. KELPIE. 


Tarpen of Tarpon. 


Tarpon of Tarpon, here’s health and good wishes, 

I have camped for long months within hail of your ranch. 
I have found you a Don among paddlers and fishes— 

A comrade in woodcraft, both able and stanch, 


Tarpon of Tarpon, the wife of your bosom 
Soon follows the redbird, the blackbird, the blue, 
And one lone canoeist will sortow to lose ’em 
(The lady, her pets, and her cedar canoe). 


Tarpon, my comrade, the solstice approaches, 
’Tis time that our sharpie stood out for the keys. 
Then adieu to debts, duns, punkies, red bugs and roaches, 


And hey for an outing on tropical seas 


Oak anv Pine, June 14, 1885. NESSMUK. 


In an Album, 
Albums are mostly paper traps, 
Put out from time to time, 


To corral unsuspecting chaps 
Within the jaws of rhyme. 


When morning stars begin to fade, 
And flowers are moist with dew, 

We lay the trusty double blade 
Athwart the light canoe. 


The bee is in the lily’s cup, 
A zephyr en the lake, 

We watch the sun rise slowly up, 
And paddle in his wake. 


And when our cruising here is through, 
Let Charon stand aside, 

And we will chance the light canoe 
Across the Dark Divide. 


TarPon Sprincs, Fla., June 14, 1885, G. W. §, 
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Camp Surgery. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is with some degree of fear and trembling that I ap- 
proach the subject of surgery in the camp, Perhaps near- 
ly every man who has had occasion to penetrate the great 
woods for any length of time has felt it his duty to read 
ene or more of the many books written upon the subject, 
“First Aid to the Injured.” No doubt that he, like my- 
self, has been appalled by the magnitude of the surgical 
requirements of the little volume. The truth about the 
matter simply is that I have never seen one of these little 
brochures that was written by a man who had ever had 
any practical experience in the hills. They are written 
solely by men who have at their command surgical sup- 
plies unlimited, and are as useless for the guidance of 
the average wocds-loafer as would be a work on conic 
sections. 

No one more fully appreciates the weakness of this 
article than your most humble servant; still, I cannot 
help but think that some ray of light might be shed by 
my speaking to the lay brother anent the taking care of 
his body should he be so unfortunate as to require sur- 
gical aid when skilled surgical aid is an impossibility. 

I shall be nothing if not simple. The medical man who 
reads this article will no doubt criticise; that is his privi- 
lege, but he must remember that the subject is not treated 
of for his enlightenment but for the instruction of the 
man who is not trained in surgical technique. 

The first and most important surgical axiom that occurs 
to me now is comprised within the one word, “cleanli- 
ness.” By that I do not mean the ordinary idea of the 
word, but absolute surgical cleanliness, You can hew and 
hack the human form divine in almost any old shape (as 
some of our would-be surgeons do) provided you keep it 
clean, and it will restore itself. 

However, I am sort of getting the subject mixed up 
and slopping it all over the sides. I should first begin 
by telling you what I have always considered necessary 
for me to take into the hills. The surgical outfit has been 
selected with an idea of meeting all emergencies, at the 
same time being compact and so simple that the layman 
could fully understand how to use it. 

You have caught my idea ere. this that antisepsis 
(cleanliness) is an essential; nothing so conduces toward 
surgical cleanliness as corrosive sublimate. This power- 
ful germicide is now manufactured into a tablet known 
to the medical profession as “Bernay’s Tablet.” One of 
these added to a certain quantity of warm water produces 
a solution of a definite strength and is the most active 
and powerful agent that we possess for the cleansing of 
wounded or otherwise septic surfaces. This tablet, then, 
should find the first place in your kit. 

I should consider that hemostasis (stopping blood) 
to be the most important knowledge that you can possess. 
Many valuable lives have been sacrificed from lack of in- 
iormation upon this very point. Nearly every school boy 
knows what his text-book on physiology says about the 
bleeding of severed vessels, but it is a safe wager that 
not one person in ten could successfully ligate a bleeding 
artery. ‘The facts learned in your school days that a jet- 
ting stream was arterial and a steady one venous are in 
the main correct, but at that it is not a very valuable 
lesson. That you should compress between the heart 
and the injury for the jet and beyond it for the stream 
is only relatively true. That it will suffice in the ma- 
jority of cases only makes the fact the more dangerous 
for the minority. There are very, very many arteries in 
the human body that branch in such manner as to form 
what is technically known as anastomoses, and where 
these anastomoses occur it would be only supplying fuel 
to the flame to compress above the wound. All this talk 
is a little previous,. but the thought came into my head 
just at that point, and I am not any way responsible for 
the working of my mind, so right there was where I set 
the thought down. Buy at least six Kelly's hemostatic 
forceps and at least two tank packages of Lee’s catgut 
ligature. That will be all the stuff that you will require 
to stop the flow of blood. 

Of course you will need some dressings for your 
wounded and otherwise injured surfaces. Six assorted 
rolled cotton bandages and four ounces of best sterilized 
absorbent cotton and several yards of plain sterilized 
gauze, and at least one jar of moist iodoform or boracic 
acid gauze. One ounce of camphophenique powder. One 
dozen assorted best surgeon’s needles. One-half dozen of 
Red Cross ligatures (silk), one drachm of cocaine hvdro- 
chlorate in a sealed tube. A good hypodermic syringe in 
metal case, which case will admit of the placing of sev- 
eral tubes of tablets. These tablets to comprise strych- 
nine sulphate gr. 1-60; morphine sulphate, gr. 144; glonoin, 
gr. I-100: apomorphia, gr. 1-10. One small knife and a 
pair of sharp-pointed plain forceps will be about all the 
surgical supplies that you can use. Possibly you might 
use a roll of adhesive plaster, about 2% inches, to a good 
advantage. This is all that occurs to me at the present 
time. Should there be anything more that I deem requi- 
site I shall mention that fact in the course of the discus- 
sion of the various surgical phases that may present 
themseives. 

The first and most important class of injuries that will 
require the attention of the woods surgeon is that class 
known as incised wounds. It is quite a common thing for 
the denizen of the woods to suffer a cut from some sharp 
instrument, An ax, in cutting wood, makes an ugly and 
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sometimes very dangerous cut. The first duty is to strip 
every vestige of clothing and covering from about the site 
of the injury, and then for the sake of heaven, do not in- 
sist upon applying chewed tobacco, flour, or the thousand 
and odd local remedies of popular favor, but simply keep 
the wounded surface as free from foreign matter «s pos- 
sible. Note carefully the character of the bleeding, and 
if arterial in its nature pass a compress about the limb or 
body above the wound and turn it very tight. This will 
only serve to stay the flow and possibly not even that. 
At any rate, it will give you an opportunity to investigate. 
After the blood has ceased flowing in spurts wash the 
wound out thoroughly with the solution of bi-chloride, 
as mentioned above and examine. You will probably find, 
down deep in the bottom of the wound, a little teat: now 
let the compress loose for an instant and if this little teat 
should send forth a sharp jet of bright red blood imme- 
diately clamp it with a pair of the hemostatic forceps, 
catching well down on the flesh each side of the vessel, 
It may be that the vessel will spout from both ends. The 
procedure is obvious; clamp from both ends. Unless the 
vessel is a very large one, if you will allow the forceps to 
remain clamped upon the artery for some ten or fiiteen 
minutes before removing them, the vessel will become 
stopped up and will not flow any more. It is better, how- 
ever, to make assurance doubly sure by ligating the sey- 
ered vessel. This is easily done by taking a portion of 
your catgut ligature, that is preserved in the tank pack- 
age, and loosely tying it about the jaws of the forceps, 
then sliding it down over the clamped vessel and drawing 
tight. Tie once more and cut off short. Now, just one 
word about tying a ligature, and this will apply to all 
ligatures or sutures, so please bear it in mind. Where 
you desire either suture or ligature to remain taut (and 
you always do) take two turns with the thread under 
before drawing it tight. That is, tie your first knot twice 
then draw down. You will notice that I have not advised 
you to carry along any scissors. The reason for that is 
that you can do nearly everything with a good sharp knife 
that can be done with scissors, and you save one tool in 
your kit, To resume, having tied your bleeding vessels 
and washed out your wounded surface with many wash- 
ings of warm water and corrosive sublimate, then are 
you ready to close it up. Most surgeons prefer to handle 
a needle upon some form of needle holder. I fancy that 
the average person would find that instrument a very 
clumsy and unwieldy one, so I have purposely omitted it 
from my list. If it should become necessary for you to 
use more force in passing your needle through the flesh 
than that which you possess in your fingers, then you may 
use one of your Kelly forceps to a very good advantage, 
but in almost every case you will find that you can force 
the needle through with your unaided fingers. Load one 
of your needles (preferably a curved one) with a strand 
of silk that seems to you most appropriate in size, and 
proceed to pass it through the flesh at one end of the 
wound, about a quarter of an inch from the injury and 
carrying the needle well down to the bottom of the 
wound before causing it to emerge into the cut. Pass it 
on through to the opposite side of the cut at the bottom 
and cause it to penetrate the opposite wall, bringing it 
to the skin surface an equal distance from the wound. 
Cut off the thread and proceed as before, allowing about 
one-half inch between the sutures. Right here let me 
define the two terms ligature and suture. Ligate means 
to bind and refers solely to where you throw a thread or 
some other substance about a limb or a vessel and con- 
strict it by drawing the substance tight. Suture means to 
draw opposite surfaces together as when sewing up a 
wound. Bear these definitions in mind so that when read- 
ing articles upon this subject you need not become con- 
fused with the terms. ; 

After suturing the wound as suggested, begin at the 
point of commencement and tie each one of the sutures 
snugly, turning each one under twice so that it will not 
slip. Wash again thoroughly and dust over with campho- 
phenique and lav on several thicknesse of iodoform gauze 
and several more of plain gauze, then run on a bandage 
and allow Dame Nature to do the rest. Do not disturb 
that dressing for at least four days, and if it is not giving 
you any trouble not even then. It will be impossible for 
you to avoid a certain amount of suppuration in a vast 
majority of your wounds, but remember that nature is 
qualified to handle a great many germs, and some sup- 
puration will not cut much figure. Should your pus be 
come very profuse, however, it will be well for you to 
dress the wound with a strong solution of bi-chloride on 
cotton or gauze, renewing the dressing several times 
daily, This will only be necessary, however, when the 
patient finds himself with some fever and much pain 
about the wound, the wound itself becoming angry and 
red. In most cases all that will be required is to dress 
the surface with the dusting powder and the moist gauze, 
and at the expiration of the sixth day clip the sutures 
and pull them out. 

I will now discuss very briefly gunshot wounds. The 
modern high velocity firearm usually produces a wound 
that of itself is antiseptic, that is clean from the surgeon's 
point of view. Therefore when wounded with one of 
these weapons the sole indication is to combat the shock 
and keep the surface clean. Remove the clothing from 
the immediate vicinity of the wound and apply « very 
strong solution of corrosive sublimate to both the en- 
trance and exit wounds. Above all things, if the bullet 
has not passed entirely through do not begin probing for 
it. That is an error that many surgeons fall into. The 
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robes for a bullet to-day is a criminal, nothing 
on wie combat the shock. Most persons when 
wounded by a projectile will experience more or less 
shock. Very often this is sufficient to cause death when 
the extent ci the injury would not do so. Shock per se 
is a condition of cerebral zenemia and should be treated as 
such, The head should be lowered and the extremities 
stroked toward the heart. The patient who is suffering 
from surgical shock is bathed in perspiration, the head 
and extremities feel cold, the mind, while clear, is anxious 
and the face shows the mental process. The heart be- 
comes very irregular and may become so faint as to be 
cearcely }.creertible at the wrist. These symptoms may 
be brought abeut by any injury, but they become more 
pronounced in gunshot accidents. The sufferer from 
surgical shock is a very ill person indeed, and will require 
all the cocl coliccted energies of his companions to save 
him. Place hin with the head lowered below the com- 
mon body level. put hot applications about the body; give 
him frequently repeated doses of hot brandy or some 
spirit and water. Inject into the forearm at least 1-20 
gr. of strychnia. Carefully note the pulse and if the 
strychnia does not act in thirty minutes repeat. This will 
be about all that you can do in these cases except that 
you should not let the patient himself know that you are 
alarmed for his condition. . ; 

Burns are divided by surgical writers into three de- 
grees. We will be interested principally with that of the 
second degree, where there is a very decided blister. 
Should you burn yourself severely in camn, at once seek 
to exclude the air. There are many agents that will ac- 
complish this purpose, The one at our command is cor- 
rosive sublimate solution and plain gauze. At once make 
up a strong solution of the tablets and soak the gauze in 
it, applying several layers; holding the whole on with a 
roller bandage. As soon as the blisters are well formed 
puncture them with a clean needle and allow the serum 
to escape. Dust the whole surface with campho-phenique 
powder and cover with gauze and bandage. As soon as 
the new skin forms beneath the blister you may remove 
the dead skin. , : 

One of the most distressing and painful accidents that 
can befall the hunter is a splinter penetrating the flesh. 
This very often happens and it is exceedingly difficult to 
remove the offending substance without causing much 
pain, Here is about the only place that I can recall that 
it will be necessary for you to use cocaine, and if your 


fortitude is equal to the occasian it will be far better . 


that you do not use it even here. Pour out a few crystals 
of cocaine in a teaspoon and fill the spoon with warm 
water. When the drug is dissolved draw the solution 
into your hypodermic syringe and inject about the im- 
bedded splinter. Make several injections and when the 
skin is fully numb cut down to the splinter and remove 
with the sharp-pointed forceps. Let the wound bleed 
fully, as that removes the excess of the drug, and many 
persons are very susceptible to the action of cocaine and 
many distressing accidents have been occasioned by its 
use. This same procedure can apply to an imbedded 
fish-hook, except that in removing a hook you must never 
attempt to withdraw it but rather shove it on through, 
then cut off the barb and remove. 

Sprains and bruises where the skin is not broken may 
best be treated by cold applications and bandaging. Keep 
the injured member in cold water for at least six hours, 
then run a roller bandage tightly about it and rest. 

I realize that the treatment that I shall advocate for 
dislocations will not meet the approbation of my profes- 
sional brethren, but then it is the only method that can 
be successfully pursued in the timber—that is, main 
strength. The most common dislocation is that of the 
shoulder, and when present the only method that I can 
suggest is that you lay the patient down upon his back, 
place your heel in the hollow of his arm, grasp his wrist 
and pull. When you hear a decided snap you may feel 
sure that the dislocated member is in place. 

I have purposely reserved the discussion of fractures 
for the last from the reason that fractures constitute the 
béte noir of surgeons, and from the better reason that I 
wanted to warn you to do as little as possible for this 
class of injuries which are, alas! of too common occur- 
rence, In extreme instances it nay be necessary for you 
to attempt to make a permanent repair of a fractured 
member. In the vast majority of cases all that you will 
be expected to do is to prepare the sufferer so that he 
may be comfortably transported to skilled assistance. The 
tracture of an arm will present comparatively little diffi- 
culty. So also will any of the common fractures that 
do not interfere with locomotion.’ It is in such frac- 
tures as those of the upper third of the thigh that make 
trouble for the woodsman, It would be folly for you to 
attempt a complete reduction (setting) of the bone. Far 
better that you never try to put the fractured bones back 
m place. Let your whole effort be directed toward mak- 
ing the patient as easy as possible. This advice will ap- 
ply to all fractures as well as those of the femur. 

Let me relate to you a little incident and from it you 
may derive the lesson that I intend to inculcate. A man 
had the misfortune to fracture his left thigh while work- 
ing in a mine some thirty miles from the nearest wagon 
road and sixty miles from the closest town. I was called 
to attend him, but the messenger failed to inform me as 
to the extent of the injury. In fact, he knew but very 
little about it. The man was hurt in the mine and that 
Was all the information for my guidance. I hastily got 
together such surgical appliances as I deemed necessary 
and we set out, Upon arrival at the mine I found the 
patient as before described. It was very evident that the 
man could not get the care necessary to his recovery 
while there at the mine; therefore it became a problem 
‘ow to get him out without too much suffering. After 
‘ome minutes of sober thought I hit upon the following 
plan, and as it worked successfully, you may follow the 
‘ame scheme if ever similarly situated: I went out and 
= down a small white cedar tree (any loose barked 
‘ree will do as well) and removed a section of the bark 

ong enough to envelop the entire leg from ankle to thigh. 

his I fitted to the leg, cutting holes for the joints and 
making the whole just a trifle smaller than the limb. 
. faring up some old cotton-lined comforters I padded the 


‘mprovised splint well and placed the injured member in . 


it, running 


a broad bandage over the whole. You will 


“t once recognize that I had the limb fixed beyond the 
Possibility of motion. Then I went into the timber and 


- laid across stramds of logs. 
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felled a somewhat larger tree of cedar and removed a 
section of its bark about seven feet in length. I cut this 
bark in two, making a trough somewhat larger than the 
body of a man. Then I cut two fir poles twelve feet in 
length and placed them alongside the bark trough, lashing 
them firmly with ropes. Within the hollow trough I 
placed several blankets and deposited my injured man in 
the bed. After lashing him firmly so that he would not 
roll, I swung the stretcher thus improvised between the 
pack saddies of two of the most reliable mules in the 
camp. Thus equipped we sat out in the gray twilight of 
dawn for the wagon road thirty-five miles distant. Up 
one mountainside and down another we journeyed all 
day, sometimes my patient was progressing on his head 
and again upon his feet, but when darkness gathered 
around us we arrived at the nearest ranch house, the 
beginning of the wagon road. I cannot say that the 
journey was made with the same degree of comfort that 
would be experienced in a Pullman coach, but it was very 
easy for him, and all that long, tiresome journey I never 
heard him utter a murmur of discontent. 

I believe that this will conclude the remarks that I have 
to make. I 4m fully cognizant of their weakness, yet I 
cannot heip thinking that they might, perhaps, assist some 
brother of the wild should he be in distress. Several 
years of experience as surgeon upon the uttermost fron- 
tier of the United States has rendered me qualified in 
some measure to speak to you of surgery upon the fron- 
tier. I shali be only too glad to answer any question 
addressed to me by the family, always presuming that I 
am not infallible and as others of the human family, 
liable to err, 


Floating Down the Mississippi. 


On a Rafting Towboat. 


WueEn I quit the Medicine Man’s shanty boat, it 
seemed good to be moving in the 16ft. blue skiff once 
more. I had felt all the riverman’s nervousness in an 
unwieldy craft, and some more of my own. A sunk 
cabin boat is no thing to be joyful over, and the waves 
slam up against the sides of one afloat in a way that 
jars the contents till they rattle. Nevertheless, a cabin 
boat has a roof, and even after a cyclone has ripped 
half the roof off, unskillful repairs are enough to pre- 
vent the roof from leaking very badly, and it must be 
a poor shelter indeed that is worse than no shelter at 
all on the big river. I thought as much when I rowed 
away down the mile of narrow Yazoo against the wind, 
and the south was ominous with clouds whose silver 
lining was not toward the earth. 

I found Dr. White on his boat, and he had a mast 
made for my boat. 

“You better try hit,” he said, “you'll find it’s a great 
convenience if the wind’s right.” I put it in my skiff 
and sat down to watch the clouds. A tall, gray, oldish 
man was on the boat, and tied to the stern was his 
skiff. Dr. White introduced him as clerk John Elliott, 
of the steamer F. Weyerhaeuser, which was bringing 
down a great log raft. 

“There’s no rawhiding on that boat,” the doctor said, 
“the crew is all white.” 

It was an opportunity of seeing a log raft in motion 
which was not to be missed, and I waited the coming 
of the log raft, inviting myself to an interview with 
Capt. Reed. At last, miles up stream, we spied the 
steamer coming. There were two steamers, one was at 
the head of the raft, and lashed broadside to the hea 
of the raft. This steamer was the H. C. Brockman, and 
from its position is called the “bug” in common with 
other boats whose exclusive mission is to aid in steer- 
ing unwieldy tows. 

The rising river was flowing fast, and the big Weyer- 
haeuser was pushing end-on at the stern of the raft, 
so the tow approached rapidly. The clerk and I made 
our preparations for a sudden departure, and ran out 
to the tow at the Vicksburg bend. I went aboard and 
saw the captain. 

Captain Reed proved to be a tall, smooth-faced man, 
with hands of a size to get a comfortable grip on a 
4in. cable, eyes to see at night, and a long, rather wide, 
bony face. He smiled on the river rat tolerantly, and 
no less amiably on the newspaperman. I was welcome 
to stay with him and see the handling of one of the 
largest log rafts ever towed down the Mississippi. It 
was over 1,200 feet long, and about 216 feet wide, say 
five blocks long and one wide, or about six acres. It 
was from Hollybrook Landing and bound to the Jef- 
ferson Sawmill Co. just above New Orleans. 

There were said to be 60,907 sticks in the raft, and 
over 2,000,000 feet. There seemed to be some uncer- 
tainty as to the exact amount, for the towing of rafts 
is done by the thousand feet, and Capt. Reed and the 
cumpany’s agent, W. H. McPike, were at variance in 
regard to the amount. In any event, it was a good 
big raft, and looked its size. It was the first thing 
human I had seen which compared to the wide expanse 
of the river below Cairo. Memphis bridge looked 
spidery, steamboats lost, cabin boats like flecks and row- 
boats mere spots. But the raft had a satisfying big- 
ness, as seen from the pilot house of the push-boat. 

The logs were all paralell with the course taken, save 
the outside ones. Long strands of logs were laid along 
each side of the main raft and looked like fringe. On 
the raft were many ropes, stretched lengthwise, and 
binding the strands of the raft into a single mass. The 
ropes were about a mile long, and radiated from the 
bow of the Weyerhaeuser to the utmost limits of the 
raft in spidery lines. At each end of the raft were 
poles standing on end, over whose tops ropes were 
passed from the bow and stern strands of logs. The crew 
called the poles “derricks” and said that the ropes over 
the tops of the poles kept the. ends of the raft from 
diving. A further precaution against logs diving ywas 
the use of “saplings” six or eight inches through*and 
fifty feet or so long. One.end of a sapling was fixed 
under or fastened to the outside binder of one of the end 
strands,-and the middle: was held up by a log used as 
a fulcrum, the other end of the sapling being bent down 
tothe logs. -All the strands of logs, bridged over by 
these stiffeners, were fastened to it by ropes, Here 
and there in the middle of the raft were long saplings 
These. saplings. were 
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fastened to binders and were.neces-ary on account of 
logs attempting to sink in sections owing to accumula- 
tions of mud or becoming water-soaked. 

The logs..were either spiked or chain-dogged to the 
binders. Two four-inch nails with a foot or more of 
chain linking them together comprise a chain-dog, and 
the chain ovega binder holds the log to it, but allows 
“play” enough to prevent violent loosening strains. 
Spikes are less expensive at first cost, but opinion dif- 
fers as to the ecotflomy of chain-dogs. On the Holston 
River I saw rafts made with eye-spikes and bound to- 
gether with a single length. of steel wire. I asked Cap- 
tain Reed why he didn’t do that way. 

“Because,” he answered, “the raft would tie itself into 
a hard knot should it ever bow in an eddy, or hit the 
bank. Sometimes rafts hit the bank. Then the thing 
happens those derricks were put in to prevent. The raft 
rolls up then like you’ve seen a nigger roll up a runner 
carpet in a hotel hallway. Fancy steel cables tangled 
in a mass of rafted logs!” 

The captain expressed the fervent wish that I should 
not see a log raft roll up that way, at least not on this 
trip. 

Puot John Rollins was at the wheel most of the time, 
although Captain Reed occasionally held it for a while. 
The captain spent most of his time in the pilot house 
watching the river and the raft’s relations to it, with 
eyes more or less like searchlights. .From the stern 
of the Weyerhaeuser a rope ran to each stern corner 
of the raft. In a straight reach, the Weyerhaeuser was 
kept going ahead, pushing the raft before it, but at 
bends the pretty raft work was done. To keep the 
mass from bowing up against a bank required a deal 
of calculation based on long experience with the Mis- 
sissippi’s perplexing currents in general and with the 
ones in the particular reach at hand. Preparations for 
a bend were begun about 5 miles before the bend was 
reached. The bells in the engine room were kept jingl- 
ing, and the electric cable leading along the raft to the 
“bug” was talked over or signaled over at intervals, as 
the case demanded. The “bug” had one business to 
attend to, and that was to help hold the bow of the 
raft off the bank. The “bug” faced the starboard side 
of the raft, and when its wheel started the bow of the 
raft slowly moved to port or starboard until the logs 
lay in long curved lines. Meantime, the Weyerhaeuser 
would swing its stern to port or starboard by means of 
the two stern lines and hold back or go ahead, and thus 
the raft was moved across the current enough to keep 
clear of the bank, or to run into an eddy for a landing. 
The Weyerhaeuser was simply a great big rudder, the 
steam power but emphasizing the steering qualities. 

When it came time to Jand on the first afternoon, the 
eddy just above Ursina light was chosen. The pilot 
knew how long the raft was—within ten feet—and he 
knew how long the eddy was at that stage of the water 
within as many feet. The boats worked the huge raft 
into the eddy slowly, and the raft crew, under Captain 
Young, scattered along the starboard side of the raft 
half way to the bug. Evidently one of the most pictur- 
esque operations of rafting was at hand, the checking 
of 11,000 tons or so of cottonwood logs. 

At each starboard end of the raft was a leadsman, 
with a long pole, who reached for bottom with it, 
watched by the pilot. who had the leadsmen’s cries 
of “No bottom,” or whatever depth was found to go by, 

Part of a great cable, four inches in diameter, I be- 
lieve, and probably nearly a mile long was run across 
the raft to a big skiff and a pile three feet high coiled 
in the stern, ten men handling the squirming, snake- 
like line. The men worked quietly under raft Captain 
Young—“‘No raw-hiding or hell-whooping on this 
boat.”” One man whistled a snatch of the song, “Let 
the Women Do the Work.” 

It was growing dusky, and the searchlight was turned 
on. By its light the captain and pilot scanned the wil- 
lows the whole length of the raft. The captain shouted, 
“Hold that pole on the bottom and see if she’s moving 
any’ —this, when sighting with the searchlight on the 
willows, failed to show the motion. Finally the captain 
called out, “That'll do with the sounding; run your line 
out.” A couple of lines were made fast, and the men 
came in. It seemed like picnic work. In the morning 
the ropes were hauled in by means of the capstan, the 
scene: lighted by the searchlight, for it was before day. 

One bend was so short that the Brockman was turned 
around and headed bow toward the raft to push it. back. 
while the Weyerhaeuser went astern full speed in order 
to swing the raft around the bend, as a hammer-thrower 
swings the hammer by the handle. 

There were places in the raft where the logs were 
submerged over wide patches. At intervals members 
of the crew went out to scrape the mud off them with 
“brooms,” or wooden hoes. It was astonishing to me 
to see how much mud accumulated on the Jogs and 
submerged them. The specific gravity of the logs was 
so near that of the water that a thin film of mud on 
some of the sticks was sufficient to sink them, and 
would have done so had not the other more buoyant 
logs held them up by the binders. At that, half a raft 
would sink under the accumulation of mud if the logs 
were not swept with the hoes. But there was not much 
work for the crew to do in floating, and when fog 
drove us to the bank at intervals and held us there they 
entertained themselves at craps. McPike, the company’s 
agent, remarked of one successful player that “If Finley 
were to fall overboard, he would come up with a fish 
in his pocket.” 

Not all the landings were as easy as the first one. 
Several times fog drove the rafters to shore in eddies 
that would not have been chosen otherwise. Then the 
handy line was run ashore, and the skiff crew would take 
a turn. around a couple of ‘dozen willows as large as 
one’s arm. . As the strain of the raft came on the line, 
the six turns around “niggerheads” would slip and the 
smoke would fly: out of the turns in thin blue clouds. 
A man stood by the niggerhead throwing water on it, 
so that the fire, which accompanied the smoke, wouldn’t 
burn-the rope.: On land the encircled willows crashed 
and were tied into sheaves by the drawing and tighten- 
ing of the ,ropes around -them—and ;this though the 
raft seemed hardly to move.:;:. . 

McPike said that towing the logs Was rated at $1.50 
a thousand—about '$3,0dm for taking this one to the 


» mill, (As. the buyer of the company, he watched the 
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timber country throughout the Mississippi bottoms for 
good growths. He was a sawmill man himself, up in 
Missouri, when the panic of ‘95 wiped out so many busi- 
ness men. ; 

“You people in the East didn’t know what it was to 
suffer,” McPike said. “I had a good big mill, and there 
were whole families dependent on it for livings. They 
had to have money or starve to death. To shut down 
meant throwing them out doors. Lots of men did 


shut down and saved something. But I-couldn’t do that” 


—some of the men had been. with me too long. So I 
run as long as I could, and when I went down, I went 
down hard. My friends told me I was a fool. But I 
don’t think so, even if 1 am only a hired man now.” | 

McPike, like many another man I met, was emphatic in 
his dislike of the levee system. “Look at those fellows 
scraping off the mud down there! Why couldn’t they 
let the river fill up the bottoms, and fertilize the land— 
the land that is being all worn out now?” He thought 
that gates along the levee by means of which the flow 
over the land could be regulated, and the pressure on 
the levees eased off at intervals, might be a solution to 
the problem. “But you can't talk to people down this 
way,” it was said. “The levee is years and years old. 
Before they leveed the west bank, it was right. It 
kept the water scattered in the Arkansas swamps. Now 
she’s pent up in between, and when she goes through, 
something’s doing.” rt 

The levee, Roosevelt, and stories are unfailing sources 
of amusement for men with time to spare along the 
river. 

It was a great change from the cabin boat to the 
pilot house of the steamer. The cabin-boater, when the 
river is in its banks, must look up to see far, The man 
in the pilot house looks down on everything but the 
treetops, and sometimes he looks down on them. The 
cabin-boater is always on the verge of trouble of some 
sort—he is low down in the scale of river humanity. 
One day, when I turned my glasses on a cluster of 
shanty boats tied in some willows, McPike remarked: 

“Do ye know ’em?” 

It happened that one of the boats was that of an 
unclean umbrella mender and tinware tinker I saw above 
Lake Providence. I said as much, There was a 
chuckle in the pilot house at the notion of any one ad- 
mitting being able to tell one cabin boat from another. 

“IT met a cabin-boater once—happened to cross a 
ferry with him,” McPike remarked. “He was telling 
what a fine dinner he had eaten the day before. ‘Chick- 
ens, he said, ‘roast pig, a picce of beef, watermelon, 
sweet ‘taters, vegetables’—I don’t know what all that 
man hadn't been eating. Saic I to him, ‘Where'd you 
get all that? I bet some planter was, set against you 
when he missed those chickens, and fixings. The 
cabin-boater yawed a bit, but he ‘lowed I had him 
right.” ) 

My own experience with the cabin-boater rather con- 
firmed the common notion of shanty boat people. The 
fact of the matter is, the region between the levees— 
a strip a thousand miles long and miles wide is gov- 
erned by the river itself. Uncle Sam is relentless with 
the men who sell liquor without a license, but for $25 
a man can go afloat on the river with bad whiskey and 
sell it in any quantity sixty feet from the bank, and the 
plantation owners have no recourse but to shoot the 
boat full of holes. At Lake Providence, and other river 
points, the ferry has a Government license. | At Rose- 
dale. where the town is “dry,” a whiskey boat is anchored 
the year around or was, when I was there. The magic 
license granted by Uncle Sam is responsible for the 
worst of the cabin-boat people. It is far safer to do 
murder on the river than sell whiskey without a license. 
‘The steamers are under marine laws, and the passen- 
ger boats carry liquor by the jug full for shore patrons. 
The bar is shut up carefully at each landing, but the 
moment the boat lands in many places, a thirsty horde 
rushes for the jugs and bears them away triumphantly, 
having handed the purser or bar tender the requisite 
money. i 

There is no regular police force over the river, save 
the lookout kept by the Government for unlicensed 
whiskey sellers. Killings, of which there are countless 
numbers, are often unavenged if done on a boat. The 
only reason more thieves do not live on the river 1s 
the loneliness of the life. The telephone has helped 
the police of the river towns marvelously, however. 
The coming of a bad gang in a boat, or of stolen _prop- 
erty can be made known far down the river. One of 
the smaller Government boats with a good crew and an 
efficient force of officers could wipe the river clean of 
the lurking bad men who now live in shanty boats. The 
boat would do a great amount of service in rounding 
up the swindlers who beat the negroes out of their 
money by selling worthless medicmes and other useless 
things. Such a boat should be empowered to drive the 
gasolene and other whiskey boats from the river. A 
Government license that permits men to go within pistol 
shot of a plantation and sell bad liquor to the hired 
men, although contrary to the laws of the land, should 
be abolished. It should not be forgotten that when the 
whiskey boatman Hull fought the sheriff's posse at 
Leota (Sterling), he was defending the rights given to 
him by the Government—namely, the rights to sell 
liquor to negroes in a county which the voters had 
tried to make “dry.” Hull doesn’t violate the law, it is 
said. He simply enforces his rights, granted by Uncle 
Sam, and does it with Winchester and Marlin rifles, 
which he keeps here and there in his big gasolene. 

And if the river were cleared of its objectionable 
characters there would still be many excellent river 
people living in cabin boats along the stream. Fisher- 
men, recluses and characters a-plenty find the river a 
comfortable and pleasing land o’ Canaan. Without Dr. 
White, Mrs. Haney, Old Man Anderson, Charlie 
Brooks, “Sunny South” Young, Uncle Cha lie Robert- 
son and countless others “tripping,” the Mississippi 
would lose half its interest. But most of the medicine 
men, the gamblers, whiskey-boaters, and the crooked 
store-boaters could be spared, even though they do add 
to the interest of a river experience, not but what even 
the river bad men have their “good points,” though 
usually the points are steel well worked down on whet- 

nes. 

“t had heard of the fragrance of southern blooms, and 
of air so laden with the live perfume of trees in blos- 





som that it was suffocating. I could now well be- 
lieve these stories, for the delicious odor of forests in 
blossom floated over the river in fogs of incense. It 
is unfortunate that no poet has floated the river in a 
cabin boat. It takes a month to get used to the life, 
a month to learn its troubles so well that they are for- 
gotten, and then a month to become one with the sand 
bars, the caving banks and the wide waters. If, in the 
fourth month, the poet ran into a cloud of tree blos- 
som incense he would write five verses to the river and 
its flowers which tell of a fairy land, where the clouds 
rain perfume, where the main highway is undulating 
old gold, and where life is a sweet dream. 

As we floated down with the log raft, we met the 
main flight of migrant ducks. They swarmed up from 
the sand bars and from the river like so many giant 
bees.. They seemed to be all within four days’ travel 
of one another. It gave me a view of migration which 
I had not seen before, and because the valley is so 
great a bird thoroughfare, I am surprised that bird 
students have not followed their favorite subjects down 
into swamp country where robins lose their dignity, and 
other birds begin their spring flirting. I was so fortu- 
nate one morning as to see several kingfishers gyrating 
over a little bayou in which the Medicine Man’s cabin 
boat was moored. One feature of their feats was an 
attempt to drop sideways through the air, holding their 
wings outspread. To see birds which dive into the 
water bill first come down with the points of their wings 
first was sufficiently interesting, but the play of the 
soft, bright sunlight on their feathers was a spectacle 
to compare to clouds of invisible perfumes wafted 
across a torrent of river beauty. 

From Vicksburg to the mouth of Red River was a 
stretch of the Mississippi containing such places as 
Natchez, Ellis Cliffs, Fort Adams, Rowe’s Landing, 
Fort Hickey, Port Hudson, Lake Palmyra, soon to be- 
come the main stream again because of a cut-off a few 
weeks later, bayous and other things remarkable. It 
was like a pleasant dream of history, Fairyland and 
geography, and doubtless these places recall something 
of a nightmare 40-odd years ago. 

Just before noon on Saturday, March 26, the captain 
indicated a rip-rapped point of land a few miles down 
stream: 

“That’s Red River,” said he. “The water’s setting in 
there now.” 

{ got my duffle ready, and shoved the blue skill off 
the logs into the water. Very quickly the raft dropped 
down till it was nearly opposite the river, and then I 
cast off and pulled for the river mouth up which the 
Mississippi was flowing rapidly. As I ran into the 
narrow opening, a storm broke loose, and rain poured 
down in white sheets. I found a new railroad bridge 
half a mile or more down stream and in a lean-to tool 
camp there I sheltered my duffle and myself till the 
storm passed by. It was only a rain squall, with lots 
of wind, from which I was sheltered by the trees on 
either side the strange stream, up which the water was 
flowing so rapidly that I went eight miles in an hour, 
and then I came to the head of Bayou Atchafalaya and 
saw why Red River is called red. 

The Mississippi was rising rapidly. It was 28% feet, 
which accounted for the contrary course of Red River. 
It did not seem as though that narrow stream, the 
color of dull red lead, could be the thousand-mile river 
from the Rockies. For a half minute I swung in the 
whirling eddy, and then the current swept me into 
’Chafalli, and then I Was in the Louisiana swamps, On 
my left was a high bank of red alluvian, on my left 
a gentle slope, and on both sides were scattered moss- 
hung trees and levees. There were houseboats, land- 
ings with French names and one steamer, the Gem, 
passed up. It was a pretty little boat, and threw some 
waves that slapped the banks with a loud noise. 

As I had been told, the Bayou’s course was almost a 
straight chute. The bends were not the great Us or 
bottle necks of the Mississippi. The wind driving down 
from the northwest after a time tempted me to put my 
sail on the mast Dr. White made me, and for nearly an 
hour I drove down the rapid current at a fine rate of 
speed. But another squall was on the way, and in the 
first sprinkle of it I ran to a fish-dock, at a little cabin 
boat, Campbell's. 

W. A. White’s Woodside plantation was at this place 
—I,300 acres of cotton—but F. L. Cashen has 3 miles 
front and as deep on the bayou, so White wasn’t so 
much of an owner as some others. On asking how 
far 1 was from Red River, Campbell said 25 miles. I 
had come that distance in 3 hours and 45 minutes, 
which indicates how swift is the current. 

Mr. Campbell did not mind the pelting rain which 
sloshed down upon him and ran off the end of his red 
beard in a stream. His main anxiety for the moment 
was a sack of corn meal. It was his boast that he was 
about the only man in the country who could buy in 
any store thereabouts that he pleased, common men 
being obliged to make their purchases in the commis- 
sary of the plantation to which they were attached. Any 
hand in debt—and most of the hands are in debt—must 
get permission to move from the owner of the planta- 
tion on which he lives, and the owner of the plantation 
to which he moves assumes the debts. 

Campbell was happy in a contract by which he re- 
ceives $100 worth of masonry work to do each year. 
He pays $30 a year for rent on six acres of land, and 
raises many vegetables and some cotton. Eggs sell at 
the rate of four dozen for two bits—6%4 cents a dozen. 
But good chickens bring 40 cents each—the levee camps 
create a great demand for poultry. 

From this place it was 170 miles to Morgan City, my 
destination. The map showed a sufficiently complicated 
route to satisfy the ardent wish of any labyrinth seeker. 
Tudging from the appearance of the map, the rivers, 
when they got too large, divided up and hunted other 
streams or lakes. 

“There’s worlds of land here waiting for settlement,” 
Campbell said, “jes’ worlds of hit.” He had found the 
place while wandering on the rivers of the Mississippi 
valley. With his wife he had pneget the Missouri, 
Tennessee, Ohio and Mississippi. ow that he had 
some children, he had settled down to fishing, gardening 
and raising his babies. 

“I wouldn’t lift the cover of my fish box for less than 
two bits,” he said. 


I slept that night in the hay room of Campbell’s 
house. It was filled with corn fodder, and by the light 
of my lantern I arranged a bed with my canvas ham. 
mock and the bedding. My sleep was only broken by 
the rattling of rain upon the roof. Morning came as 
prettily as could be wished, and after a breakfast of 
fresh eggs and pone and biscuit and pork and fried 
fish, I pulled out into the river and started away into a 
region called “bad” by rivermen. 

“You see,” Charlie Brooks had said, “hit’s the jump- 
ing off place. When a man gits down in there, he’s 
safe—ain’t nobody gwin’ to pesteh him thataway. | been 
down there myseli—had a gasolene and the best time 
I eveh had in my life.” 

The wind shifted around after a time, so that I could 
use the sail again. On the previous day the sail had 
bellied so much that I didn’t get the full benefit of the 
breeze. Now I rigged a little boom—a forked stick—and 
in a few minutes I had my sail, nine feet high by six 
feet base, up into the breeze. The wind was strong 
enough for me to sit on the starboard gunwale. For 
rudder, I tied an oar to the hammock hook in the stern 
by means of a bit of stout twine. Sometimes I ran into 
eddies of wind, the wind sweeping suddenly from the 
port side of the boat, upon which I would do a quick 
change of position. 

I reached Melville, where the railroad crosses the 
bayou, and unshipped the mast to pass under. When 
I had passed this place, sudden qualms took possession 
of my throat, and I swallowed violently. It was a 
lonely wilderness. I saw a man sitting on horseback 
in the woods on my right, partly hidden by the trees, 
He reached into his hip pocket with his right hand 
and slowly brought something dark to a level with his 
face. Remembering all the stories of ambush murders 
I had heard, I thought this lone horseman might be 
about to take a pot-shot at me. But he was only draw- 
ing a match box to light a cigarette. 

There were some short turns in the river, and where 
the current slid off the points, one saw how rapidly the 
water was flowing. The Atchafalaya is only about half 
as lOng as the Mississippi from Red River to the Passes, 
so the current is correspondingly swift. 

The banks grew lower as I advanced, and below Mel- 
ville the plantations rapidly faded from view behind a 
screen of forest, and the forest was dense, with the 
look of snakes in the underbrush and of a funeral cor- 
tege in the Spanish moss flying from the branches, 
‘They say in the swamps that Spanish moss protects the 
trees; but it seemed to me that the more moss there 
was on a tree, the less healthy the branches and bark 
seemed. Some trees appeared to be fairly sloughing 
away with rot that was wasting their living trunks. 

I passed a curious set of buildings on one side of the 
streams. They were whitewashed, and were markedly 
in contrast with the shady forest. I observed a man 
sitting some distance from one of the buildings with a 
shotgun across his knees. I guessed he was waiting 
for a shot at some ducks or other swamp game. Some 
distance further down stream I saw a similar aggrega- 
tion of buildings, and a couple of men with shotguns near 
the water. | 

“Looks like they were waiting for a deer to pop in,” 
I thought to myself. They had the look of “rough 
men,” and I didn’t stop to make any inquiries concern- 
ing supposed infractions of the game law. 

I ate lunch as I sailed along, and noted with glee 
how rapidly the bank was passing behind me. Then 
suddenly I saw another aggregation of whitewashed 
buildings, with men sitting on chairs on a little levee 
built around them. The men had double-barreled shot- 
guns. Within the inclosure made by the three-foot high 
levee were many colored men, and the colored men had 
faded clothes of black and white on them. On lines, 
tossed by the wind, were similiar garments of black 
and white. The black and the white were in narrow 
stripes, and the stripes were horizontal to the ground 
on which the negroes were walking around. 

With a quick flip of the oar, and a sudden yank of 
the mast from its step, I ran my skiff in to the bank 
where stood a tall man with a double-barreled shotgun. 
I asked permission to land, and got it. I had found a 
Louisiana convict camp, almost of the kind one reads 
about. RayMonp S. SPEaRs. 


I, F. Wapswortu, of Zolfo, and W. R. Williams and 
S. E. Collins, of Crewsville, returned last week from a 
cow hunting trip to Parker Island. While in the woods 
they saw so many bear tracks and other signs which 
bruin had made that they could not resist the temptation 
to go hunting for more ferocious game than the gentle 
Florida cow. Accordingly, they devoted a couple of days 
to bear hunting with results that were enough to make 
President Roosevelt forever forsake the West as a bear 
hunting ground. Though Messrs. Wadsworth, Williams 
and Collins had no dogs with them and had to do their 
own hunting and trailing, they succeeded in two days’ 
hunting in bagging two bear and a panther, and would 
have gotten several more with most any kind of a dog. 
Few people know that for black bear there is no better 
hunting ground anywhere than in south Florida, and a 
day’s drive from Zolfo puts hunters where they can find 
enough sport to last a lifetime—De Soto (Fla.) Adver- 
tiser. 





WirtH the death of Sir Augustus Gregory, the last of 
the great Australian explorers has passed away. His 
demise recalls the most remarkable mystery in the annals 
of the commonwealth. Fifty-seven years have passed 
since an exploring expedition, commanded by a German 
scientist, Ludwig Leichardt, set out from Sydney to cross 
Australia from east to west. To this day nobody knows 
what happened to that exploring party. Not a scrap of 
paper, not a solitary. relic of its fate, has ever been dis- 
covered. It must have been either overwhelmed in some 
natural convulsion, or absolutely annihilated by the 
blacks. Sir Augustus Gregory led two expeditions in 
search of it, one of them organized by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society—London Ghronicle. 





- On the links of the Merchantville (Pa.) Field Club @ 
robin was flying across the green just as a player drove 
the ball from a tee. The bird was struck with full force 
and fell to the ground dead. 
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Hunting Snakes. 


“For persons who enjoy snake stalking,” said Curator 
R. L. Ditmars, who has conducted expeditions for 
snakes on behalf of the New York Zoological Park, in 
the Bronx, “I can recommend certain parts of South 
Carolina above any other section in the United States. 
For example, a four-mile swamp near the little town of 
Robertsville, in Hampton county, is a snake’s paradise. 


Portions of the swamp are overgrown with huge rushes 
and portions with canebrake dovetailing into pine 
swamps, the trees running forty. feet up to the first 
limb and hang thick with green moss. Trees, ground 


and water are alive with reptiles. ; 
“Snake hunting is as fascinating as deer stalking, es- 

pecially to a man who finds some meaning in every 

band on a pit viper’s back. No moose was ever more 


ready to take alarm than are these slippery quarries, 
and to land a bagful of valuable snakes is a task that 
calls for adroitness mingled with a high quality of 
perseverance. 

“Night is the very best time for catching snakes, for 


it is then that the serpent tribe uncoil themselves and 
glide about the swamp in perfect freedom. Obviously 


this sort of thing is not without danger, and after one 
trial of it, the snake hunter usually prefers daylight. 
In the moonlight a haze floats above the swamp, and it 


lies like a silvery sea. Within it, the pines are ghosts 
whose long beards sweep the pools, diamond-backed 
rattlers rear their ugly heads, racers, moccasins, and 
strange pink water snakes glide noiselessly, and alli- 
gators keep up their loud uncanny bellowing and make 
the air heavy with their musky odor. 

“In daylight the hunter rides in mounted on a mule 
usually and clad in an armor of heavy brown duck, 
high top boots, and stout flexible gloves. His weapons 
are a bamboo stick with a running noose of fine copper 
wire at the end, and a second cane furnished with a 
wire net. He always carries a revolver, too, if he is 
wise. 

“Across the mule’s back is balanced a short cane 
stick, and from each end of the stick dangles a good- 
sized cotton bag. These bags are for the snakes. The 
mule sagaciously picks his way through the swamp 
along deer paths which wind in and out, where a 
single misstep would often tumble him and his rider 
into a pool swarming with alligators and water snakes. 

“A snake stalker, of course, attempts to take only 
the more valuable and strange species of serpents. 
When he catches the gleam of the right sort of a coat 
through the rushes, or spies a fine specimen dangling 
from a limb over his head, he halts and goes into 
action with his copper-wire noose and bamboo stick. 
If he can, he slips the noose over the snake’s neck and 
draws it taut. Then he gets the thrashing, spitting rep- 
tile ‘twixt thumb and forefinger around the neck and 
drops him into the cotton bag. Invariably in a crisis 
the hunter throws away copper wires and seizes a 
snake with his hands, grasping him well toward the 
head, so that he cannot twist around and thrust his 
fangs into his hands. 

“A rattlesnake is fairly easy to capture, because he 
is consummately brave, never runs from an enemy, and 
his warning rattle ig unmistakable. Skirt the borders 
of a palmetto thicket any day and watch the wavering 
shadows of the foliage on the ground. Presently these 
shadows, if you watch sharply, seem to dart ahead in 
a straight line, with a brassy whirr coming from some- 
where. The darting line is a diamond-backed rattler, 
whose curiously marked skin is in exact imitation of the 
palmetto shade. The diamond-backed is the most 


deadly of his tribe. In the west the varieties of rattlers 
there found inhabit barren rocky places and the tall 
grasses of the prairies. Just now the rattlesnake is 


hunted mercilessly, for he is valuable to the medical 
man for his toxines and to the naturalist because out of 
the eleven species in the United States, the habits and 
looks of not more than five are well known.” 

Continuing, Mr. Ditmars said that some snakes are 
good actors, at least some snakes which he met in 
South Carolina. One of those captured was a hog-nose 
snake. It was captured near a cottonfield, and it at 
once attempted to deceive its captor by pretending it 
was dead. Then, if undisturbed, it would show how a 
live snake acted when he was not trying to fool any- 
body. In playing dead the snake actually rolled 
Over on its back and returned to that position 
even if disturbed and placed on its sides or belly. Mr. 

itmars told a number of colored men near where it 
was captured that he would show them what wonder- 
ful control he had over snakes. He would first make 
several passes with his hands over the snake and it 
would roll on its back dead. Then he directed the 
spectators to walk away some distance from the snake 
and he would then collect vitality out of the air for 
the snake and the snake would come back to life. When 
the snake saw that no one was near, it turned on its 
belly and started to crawl away. The colored men 
Were greatly impressed with the great power possessed 
by Mr. Ditmars over snakes. ; 

In journeying through South Carolina Mr. Ditmars 
Visited a vast wilderness of cane growth, known as the 

lack Swamp, which seemed to be devoid of amphibious 
Creatures that day. Mr. Ditmars and his companion, 

tr. Snyder, who is connected with the reptile depart- 
ment of the New York Zoological Park, captured two 
snakes, and in the night while pondering over their 
Poor luck, a large snake was seen crossing a stretch 
of white sand. It proved to be a specimen of the hand- 
Somest of water snakes (Natrix fasciata erythrogaster). 
ey then went to the Savannah River, where the 
yous were extensive and populous with animal life. 
the hummocks bordering the low ground numerous 


specimens were observed. They found that the only 
sure way of capturing these creatures was with a net. 
On peering about for this species they came upon a 
rattlesnake, which measured over five feet. While step- 
ping on a log in a shallow stream in the low grounds 
their guide almost put his foot on a cottonmouth 
snake, which made a lightning-like dart at the guide’s 
foot, but missed its aim and slid into the water. On 
this day they captured elevén cottonmouths. 

A peculiar fact regarding the feeding of these snakes 
was observed. In the swamps in which they were 
found, hundreds of thousands of fish had been de- 
stroyed by the evaporation of water. In consequence, 
no food was left for these fish-eating reptiles except 
their harmless relations, the water snake. They gorged 
upon these, and in localities where mocasins were found 
common water snakes were rare indeed. One large 
moccasin disgorged a freshly swallowed snake immedi- 
ately after capture. The dead snake and the cannibal 
were measured, and it was discovered that the moc- 
casin was only a foot longer than the reptile composing 
his dinner, the water snake measuring a trifle more than 
three feet. 


The Pigeon’s Fate. 


BEING old enough at the time to fully appreciate the 
grand sight of the myriads of wild pigeons as they 
moved back and forth through the Mississippi valley in 
the late seventies, it did not occur to the writer when they 
suddenly disapneared that it meant they had done so for 
all time. 

As the years pass and no satisfactory explanation has 
been advanced, the subject fairly nettles the thoughtful 
lover of nature. Superficial humane zealots as usual 
credit the “cruel” trapshooters with wanton slaughter, 
which is positively silly when it is remembered that a 
single flock, one of a hundred that passed in a day, would 
supply pigeons for trapshooting for several years. That 
disease exterminated them is not impossible, and is by 
far more reasonable than the trap or net explanation. 
Twenty-five or more years of guessing having failed to 
locate or account for the birds. 

The suggestion here offered (for what it is worth), 
which was brought about by a Welsh rarebit dream, may, 
if followed up, give a clew to the whereabouts or fate of 
the birds which sportsmen of the last generation will ever 
remember as the most graceful and skillful flyers known. 
The dream above mentioned need not be given in detail, 
nor could it be at this time; however, the writer, with 
the aid of the aforesaid “rabbit,” dreamed of a pow-wow 
with a venerable Indian who, when asked what had be- 
come of the pigeons, stated, to quote him literally (as 
dreamed) that “Pigeon heap d—m fool, fly in big water 
(meaning the Gulf of Mexico), no come back.” ' 

I am without any element of superstition, but this 
dream and Indian affirmation has haunted me for months. 
I have just returned from the Gulf coast, where,. strange 
as it may seem, the dream has in a measure been con- 
firmed as follows: 

Having waded through a slough several times in quest 
of jack snipe, which were there in large numbers, and 
having killed and bagged many, I came to an inviting log 
near the edge of the swamp, which made a good resting 
place for a tired shooter. While seated there making up 
my mind whether I should quit shooting or go back after 
the snipe again, an old negro driving an antiquated mule 
attached to a creaking, ramshackle wagon with dished 
wheels, drove up. A few pieces of webbing, some chains 
for traces and a bridle and reins of common clothesline 
made a perfectly harmonious outfit. 

“Whoa, Jake!” commanded the old man as he rolled 
up to my resting place. “Good mo’nin’, sah. You all 
been spo’tin’ some dis mo’nin’.” 

I assured him I had bagged a lot of jacks. 

“I dun hear pow’ful lots o’ gun firin’ as I come along 
back.” 

His aged and gray head was set with bright eyes, and 
his old face beamed with good nature. I decided to do 
some of the questioning, so I started in with an inquiry 
as to whether Jake, who stood within reach of my seat 
on the log, had been or was a kicker. His owner assured 
me he was gentle and “never was.a-fool mule.” 

“How long have you lived here, uncle?” I inquired. 

“T don’t live here; I lives up dis: road ’bout fo’ miles.” 

“Yes, but how long have you lived in Texas, or near the 
Gulf?” I asked. 

“Good Lo’d! I dun always been here,” and, as if to 
emphasize the statement, his old face wrinkled more than 
usual. 

“Do you remember the pigeons, years ago?” I asked. 

“I shore does, sah.” 

“What became of them?” I asked, recalling the dream. 

“Whar you all come from to ast dis nigger such fool 
things. Of cou’se I knows.” 

“Well, I don’t,” I remarked, “but would like to very 
much.” 

“You never dun heard of de black fog and the ‘norther’ 
on dis beach ’bout twenty-five years ago?” 

“T never have; but what has that to do with it?” 

“Beg youh pa’don, sah, I guess you all ain’t jokin’.” 

I assured him I was not, and he began the story of the 
disappearance of the pigeons something like this: 

“When me and Tom Clay was out huntin’ coons and 
bob cats one day, de fog come so thick it was most pitch 
dark in dis woods and we was ’fraid to go to the island 
where Mars Judge Tobin lived, and we was workin’, and 
jes had to stay right dar in dat timber fo’ days and fo’ 
nights—coze we shore would git lost if we rowed de boat 
in dat fog.. Well, de second mo’nin’ along come de 
‘norther’ an’ dun blowed dis timber most to pieces, but 
not de fog. By an’ bye I hear a sound, I dun heard befo’, 
pigeons was a-flyin’ over, and de sound kep up all dat 








day till mos’ dark. Den da comé fallin’ thro de trees 
around us with their wings busted, and heads busted, like 
they was plumb crazy; an’ when da scen our fire 
da fluttered into it and put it clean out. Yas, 
sah, dat’s God’s truf, I dun tole you all. Next 
mo’nin’ all dat could fly started off tor’d the 
ocean, an’ the noise of more a-comin’ kep up all day till 
mos’ night. Dat noise was shore mighty bad, an’ we dun 
been "bout scared to death when de fog lifted, an’ we 
started fo’ home in de boat. Den we was scared agin, fo’ 
de bay was mos’ covered with dead pigeons an’ blood an’ 
feathers, an’ mos’ every kind of a fish was dar jes helpin’ 
hisself, an’ so thick we could jes row de boat. We dun 
busted right into a nest of sharks feedin’ on pigeons, an’ 
one throwed his tail so hard he knocked de oar out of 
de boat mos’ ten feet. Next mo’nin’ all the pigeons was 
dun gone, excep’ on de beach was some washed up, an’ a 
pow’ ful lot of dead fish, little ones, s’pose got killed in 
de rush for pigeons. I neber did see a big flock since, 
an’ ain’t seen nary one fo’ yeahs now.” , 

“Then you think they perished in the Gulf?” I asked. 

“IT dun seen um, | knows I know it!” he replied. 

Will some kind reader help me in this matter and inter- 
view some old sea cock who may have met the unfortu- 
nate birds further out to sea, and verify this negro’s story 
and the characteristic statement that “pigeon heap fool, 
fly in big water, and no come back” of the visionary 
Indian. NoyNEK. 


A Submarine Battle. 


BY TUDOR JENKS. 


On a shallow shore of Long Island, near New York, 
extend long sandy beaches. These often are interrupted 
by creeks, or little inlets into which the tide runs at high 
water, running out again when the tide falls. 

Standing on a bridge over one of these runways, I 
happened to see a big crab making a dinner upon a piece 
of fish which he held firmly in one claw. Around him, 
but at a safe distance, were several smaller crabs who 
did their best to join in the big crab’s dinner. 

Meanwhile the big fellow had no time to loiter over 
his meal, for in spite of his clever sparring with his free 
hand, every now and then one of his small enemies suc- 
ceeded in making a successful raid, and retreated safely 
with a bit of the fish. 

Still, between attacks, big Mr. Crab was bolting his 
provisions so fast that the little pirates would soon be 
defeated unless they could invent a better plan of attack. 
‘they had been making quick dashes and still quicker re- 
treats, but the big crab, by wheeling to and fro, and by 
striking out or snapping his nippers at them, made 1 
successful defense. He had only to turn as if on a pivot, 
while they must advance and retreat some distance. 

Therefore the small fry consulted their ingenuity, and 
adopted a new plan ot attack. One by one they scuttled 


up stream, keeping near its banks, until they were about 
eight feet above the defender of the fish. As each 
reached the right distance he would launch himself into 


the swiftest part of the current, and let himself be 
whirled downward. 

By the time the young cruiser-crab was opposite the 
big battleship-crab, he would be going so fast that it was 
hard to hit him or to grip him, and yet he, keeping head 
on, and having to make no effort except a single quick 
grab at the fish, was able to score a frequent success. 

No sooner did the big battleship-crab avoid one little 
cruiser than another was upon him, and his store of food 
rapidly diminished. Seeing that his defense was over- 
come, the big fellow gave up any attempts to fight, and 
devoted himself to eating as fast as possible. 

In a few moments the fish was gone, and the battle 
was over. But it certainly was an uncomfortable way 
of taking dinner—for both parties to the battle. Civili- 
zation has its advantages. 





The Gray Wolf a Fighter. 


From a private letter written by Dr. Edward L. Mun- 
son, of Fort Assinaboine, Mont., we are permitted to 
quote a sentence or two which gives a notion of «he 
power of the gray wolf, a matter that was referred to 
in an article recently printed in these columns. Dr. 
Munson ‘says: “A fortnight ago I ran into an immense 
old dog wolf which must have weighed 150 or 160 pounds. 
I had only three dogs with me as the rest of the pack was 
off after a jack rabbit. The dogs, all fine fighters, all 
started for the wolf, and he whipped them in one, two, 
three order, in less time than it takes me to tell it. One 
he threw over a cut bank, crushed in the chest of an- 
other, and gashed the third dog’s throat. I do not think 
that he could have done up three 100-pound wolfhounds 
as easily, though these dogs of mine are all good fighters 
and savage brutes, and one was an 85-pound staghound.” 


Importing Foreign Birds. 


Kerrvi__e, Tex.—Editor Forest and Stream: The gray 
partridge (Perdix cinerea) has been successfully reared 
in confinement in France. If it can be done in France it 
can be done with proper care in America. There are 
plenty of wealthy men all over this county, who, if it 
were the fashion, would make their places on a small scale 
what the Yellowstone Park is on a large one, sanctuaries 
for native and foreign birds. Suggestions of importing 
foreign birds and undertaking the acclimatization of de- 
sirable game and song birds are too often met with the 
answer: “We imported the English sparrow, etc.” Be- 
cause we made fools cf ourselves once, that is no reason 
that we should do it again. a eG, 
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At the Home of the Uneasy Club. 


Tuis visit to the birthplace of the Uneasy Club, on the 
shores of Honey Creek Lake, Iowa, was one full of inci- 
dents which brought floods of delightful memories from 
away back in the early existence of the club when the 
lake was an ideal one for waterfowl. 

Dispatches from the resident member brought the in- 
formation that for the first time in about five years the old 
lake was full of water to the brim, the feed for the birds 
seemed to be fairly good, and there had been, during the 
first few weeks of the open season, enough ducks to sug- 
gest something good later when the flight from the north 
was on. 

When I made my last transfer on the trip of 500 miles 
to our happy hunting ground, the weather was mild and 
anything but suggestive of ducks, but when I reached the 
final railway station, six miles further, there was a stiff 
wind blowing from the north, and before the club house 
was reached we were pulling the wraps about us and 
flinching from the penetrating and sleet accompanying 
blast. ; 

“This weather must have been ordered for the occasion,” 
said Ed., who had come up to the lake from Omaha a 
few days before, and drove over to the station for me. 
“We have had some little shooting, but nothing to what’s 
coming, for the past hour thousands of ducks have been 
in sight, most of them, however, seeming to have pressing 
business further south, but there’ll be shooting to-night 
or I don’t want a cent.” 

At the turn of the road, where the first view of the lake 
and the shack of the old Irish couple on whose land the 
club house is situated, breaks upon the view, a feeling 
of sore disappointment came over me, for the shack had 
gone and a new two-story house, of trim appearance, was 
there in its place, and a big red barn standing beside the 
little modest old one which had done such good service 
for so many years. I had heard of the changes, but still 
was not prepared for them, and did not feel right until 
I had turned my back upon that view and looked in the 
direction of the club house and out upon the inviting ex- 
panse of water and rushes. There all was the same as in 
the olden times. The house looked as though we had said 
farewell to it only a few days before, instead of several 
years, and the air was full of the swish and whistle of 
wildfowls wings. 

What a delight it was to push open the door and have 
it stick, half-way, upon the same strip of warped flooring 
that used to interfere with its further progress and which 
we never had time to fix on account of the ducks. There 
was the old-fashioned box stove into which we used to 
throw big logs and gather about after a day’s hard hunt- 
ing to relate to one another experiences of the day or 
other days, and absorb the comforting waves of heat and 
tobacco smoke, The same general arrangement of 
trophies and adornments upon the walls prevailed. 

However delightful the home-coming and the silent 
welcome of that old resting place of the Uneasy Club 
(every board of which its five members had put into place 
during a summer of hard figuring and scraping together 
of the small stock of building knowledge possessed by 
each) very little time was lost in getting. into hunting 
coats and waders and out into a blind, for the birds were 
coming off the river into the lake for protection from the 
fierce north wind and sleet which was increasing steadily. 

By the time we had placed a large bunch of decoys in 
good position our fingers were too cold and numb to 
handle our guns at all, and some minutes had to be con- 
sumed in thrashing our hands to restore circulation. 
Flocks of ducks were in the air all this time and occa- 
sional chances for a shot, too tempting to resist, would 
be offered, and some one would drop a paddle or oar or 
wooden duck and take a shot at a passing bird or flock, 
but with rather unsatisfactory results on account of the 
cold, the unsteady boats or fierce and uncertain wind. By 
the time we were in shape to shoot, the birds were com- 
ing in like unto ye olden times, which was the highest 
praise of which we were capable, and it seemed as if 
ninety per cent. of all the birds which came down over 
the line of trees topping the ridge which’ Separated the 
lake from the Big Muddy set their wings .and came 
straight down to our decoys. The river was covered with 
travelers which had come down ahead of the storm, and 
when the wind got too high for them they came into our 
lake for shelter, and the way they set their wings and 
came down over us was without a parallel in my whole 
duck shooting experience. We kept our guns hot until 
too late to see to shoot with any degree of accuracy, and 
until we were so cold that we could scarcely distinguish 
between the rush of wings and the chatter of our teeth. 
Then we laid the guns down and pulled across to the 
very welcome quarters in the club house, and with a won- 
derfully handsome string of ducks of all varieties, from 
bluebill to canvasback. 

How good it did seem after an appetizing supper, the 
preparation of which everyone had a hand in, to gather 
around the old heater in the same old home-made easy 
chairs (more comfortable than anything ever put together 
for city use), and with the sparks a-flying and the chimney 
sighing, to recount the many joyous days that so clearly 
were brought to our minds. 

“You know that bunch of bluebills that came almost 
into our faces coming like the wind and so low that it 
was impossible to see them until they were too close for 
a shot, except at their retreating forms? The trick was to 
turn about in the very unsteady boat, handicapped by 
heavy, stiff clothing and breast waders or mackintoshes, 
and do it quickly enough to get not only a glance-at the 
bunch of feathers which is disappearing at the rate of 
something like 200 feet every second, but to get an ac- 
curate line on it with one’s gun barrel. 

“That reminded me very forcibly of the similar ap- 
proach of a flock of redheads years ago, when the mighty 





hunter and writer Bill and I were in the boat. Bill was 
standing up to enable him to see a little better over the 
high rushes, when a fine flock of these junior canvasbacks 
came right at him, so low and close before they came into 
view that it was an utter impossibility to draw a bead on 
them before they were overhead and past and getting out 
of harm’s way with redoubled speed. Bill made one her- 
culean effort to make the quick change of position in the 
boat, and so intent was he in getting his gun-sight on the 
retreating flock that he never realized that he was not 
succeeding until his back and the surface of the lake came 
in contact. I can see him now, in my mind’s eye, as he 
disappeared under the water, his arms and legs pawing 
the air trying to get a line on the ducks still, I reckon. 
Of course he got out all right. You can’t keep a good 
man down. 

“And then—as Bill was not there to defend himself— 
do you remember that morning when Bill got into such 
a glorious flight of teal down near Mrs. McCune’s hog 
pasture, that for a brief period Mrs. McCune and her 
hogs were completely forgotten until that amiable Irish 
lady suddenly appeared with blood in her eye, pointing an 
old relic of ’61 at his head through the fence? It was said 
that this was the only occasion known when Bill said 
his prayers. It was a difficult matter to convince the old 
lady that when pellets made her pigs squeal with pain 
and rattled upon the roof of her house, the occasion was 
not ripe for getting down to business with the old mus- 
ket, but finally they were apparently good friends and 
drinking out of the same bottle. Bill would let anything 
drink out of his bottle——if it would save him from a rak- 
ing fore and aft with a smooth-bore.” 

Mrs. McCune was a character and a terror to all of 
the boys who had had the pleasure of meeting her on 
some of their expeditions to her territory in which the 
excellent teal grounds of the south end of the lake were 
situated, but Bill was ever afterward a privileged char- 
acter there, and added to his reputation as an Indian 
charmer that of a tamer of wild Irish women—but Mrs. 
McCune had admirable characteristics which we were 
made aware of upon better acquaintance, and I regretted 
exceedingly to learn, a few days since, that she had gone 
to join that innumerable caravan who have sought their 
chamber in the silent halls of death. 

So passed the evening in the interchange of reminis- 
cences and the morrow came with milder air and cloudless 
skies and very little to suggest (except a little flurry of 
ducks in the early morning) the splendid shooting of the 
day before. 

That perfect shooting seems to have been prepared as 
a farewell to the old club house and lake, for the en- 
croachments of a railway are ruining the shooting there, 
and George, the resident member, has gone to take up 
his abode in the irrigated districts of Idaho, where Bill 
is likely to follow him soon, and Burt finds that the pres- 
ence of wife and babies now makes a nearer hunting 
ground desirable. So passes the stamping grounds of the 
Uneasy Club. Burt. 


The Hungarian Partridge. 


OnE does not have to be a very acute observer of the 
times from the sportsman standpoint to recognize the 
wave of advancement creeping over the people. of this 
country in all matters pertaining to game, its propaga- 
tion and hunting. More magazines are devoted to out- 
door life and more people read them with interest. Notes 
on natural history that would have been “turned down” 
by the majority of readers a few years ago now find more 
than a passive interest. With each year there is an in- 
crease in the number of business men who recognize the 
“call of the wild” to the extent of arranging a certain date 
when the gun and dog for the moment usurp the place of 
dollars and cents. 

This digression from the title is called forcibly to mind 
by a paragraph from the report of Dr. T. S. Palmer in 
his review of the game protection for 1904, printed in the 
Year Book of the Department of Agriculture. In 
speaking of the importation of foreign game into this 
country, he says, that among the consignments were 192 
Hungarian partridges. Go back five years and ask your- 
self how many readers of Forest AND STREAM could have 
given you any information concerning the Hungarian 
partridge, the capercailzie and other birds of same stamp? 
I do not mean by this that they are now as common as 
the barnyard fowl. Quite the reverse. The propagation 
of these imported birds is carried on with great difficulty. 
That these difficulties are worth the effort to overcome is 
well proved by those that have shown the patience and 
skill in overcoming them. I do not feel embarrassed -nor 
open to the charge of advertisement if I give the history 
of the Hungarian partridge as seen through the eyes of 
our game preserve, namely, the Essex Park Game Pre- 
serve, situated on the Rappahannock River in the State of 
Virginia, since our place is not open to the hunter. 

In shape, color and characteristics the Hungarian part- 
ridge can be well called the big brother to our native Bob 
White. His size would correspond with twice that of the 
latter. The taste and color of its meat is the same. In 
coloring there is one difference found in the Hungarian 
cock. A splotch of maroon feathers forms a shield on 
his breast. With erect head he constantly hovers near 
and around his mate during the time of courtship. The 
hen, apparently unmindful of everything except the ordi- 
nary duties of household life, goes placidly along about 
her business, nor does she appear to see her lord and mas- 
ter, who keeps pirouetting in front of her, first on one side 
and then on the other, with his chest thrown well out. He 
is not polygamous like the English pheasant. His tem- 
perament is extremely pugnacious to any other cock that 
invades his quarter during this period. One or the other 
must retire or pay the penalty. 

In this country the breeding season starts with the end 








of May, the same as in the old country. The pairing-off 
process occurs a month before this, however. Left to her 
own device the hen will make a setting on about twenty- 
four eggs. She may bring out a second hatch, but this is 
doubtful, If during the laying season her eggs are sur- 
reptitiously removed she will lay as many as sixty. In 
this connection she shows a trait in this country which 
she has never exhibited in her native land or in England, 
where she has been propagated ; namely, to cover her nest 
with leaves and twigs. In the old country the nest is 
always left exposed and the small olive colored eggs blend 
in color with the sward underneath. 

Before the Essex Park Game Preserve started its at- 
tempt at rearing this bird, it went to some trouble in find- 
ing out the previous efforts of other preserves in its im- 
portation and propagation. It could only locate four at- 
tempts, and each had ended in failure. Two were made 
on the part of private individuals and the other two by 
Western States. In trying to determine the cause of fail- 
ure on the part of these four the following causes were 
found. In two cases the land was unsuitable for the bird 
to thrive in, being of a mountainous nature, in the other 
cases the birds were turned out in the wild at once with 
little or no protection. 


Most amateurs who dabble in the propagation of game 
rarely take into account the natural history of the bird 
they intend to cultivate. They buy from catalogue as the 
fancy dictates, regardless of everything except their 
knowledge or raising chickens or possibly squabs and 
pheasants. The three are largely advertised as great 
money-makers. They start at the wrong end of the horn 
by trying to force the bird to adapt itself to new condi- 
tions and environment instead of making diligent search 
into the bird’s habits on its native heath, informing him- 
self correctly as to its accustomed climatic conditions and 
range. Having made himself thoroughly conversant with 
these things his next step is to find as near as possible its 
counterpart in this country. This counterpart can always 
be found somewhere in these broad States and their 
stretches from ocean to ocean. Most failures in rearing 
game can be ascribed to the above reason alone, all other 
conditions being carried out to the letter. 

I once met a man who had a few acres situated near a 
little town in New Jersey. He told me at great length 
of his plans for raising the canvasback duck in confine- 
inent. I believe his place was something like a hundred 
miles from any water except an artificial pond of stagnant 
water on the place, Up to the present I have hardly no- 
ticed any diminishment in the table price of duck in ques- 
tion, although at the time I believed he intended a revolu- 
tion. A few years ago there was a man from the same 
State that had a market price on all wing-tipped wild 
ducks shot on Currituck Sound. I was anxious to learn 
how these wounded birds thrived in their new quarters 
and found out from one informed. In almost every case 
the ruddy, redhead and canvasback dropped away to 
feather and bone and then gave up their ghost. It is 
generally a question of how long they will live and if 
they can be sold to some prospective bteeder before the 
time arrives. This does not apply to the common duck, 
such as the mallard. They are easily domesticated, but 
the taste is no longer that of the wild. A rose by any 
other name does not apply to the case. 

To return to the subject in hand, the nature of the 
Hungarian partridge craves for a big stretch of open land. 
His flight when flushed may be as gréat as a quarter of a 
mile. In all probability it will be less than this, but still 
he wants the open field. The importer that drops these 
birds in the mountains will find them running as fast as 
their legs can carry them, and this at a pretty high rate 
of speed, for just such open land. On their journey of 
investigation they will be caught up one by one till none 
are left to reach the desired goal. Fox, hawk and dog 
will complete the work of destruction that the man with 
the gun has missed. He likes hills and wants wood cover, 
but there must be open space where he can stretch his 
wings and whirr to his heart’s content. 

Like the quail, he follows by preference the tiller of the 
soil. Any wheat field will appeal to his appetite, the 
clover patch will be visited during the day, and if there 1s 
any millet to be found he will be the boy to find it. The 
newly plowed land will be gone over carefully and insect 
life pursued and devoured. During the heat of the day 
the covey will rest in the shade of alder or willow down 
near a lazy stream. If dog or man happens near they will 
all seek cover and hold their position till the last possible 
moment. With a tremendous whirring of wings the scat- 
tered covey will act the same as his brother Bob White, 
each for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 

In captivity they retain all the wildness of their natures 
as long as they are given the privilege of their wings. 
This is in contradistinction to ‘the pheasant. After the 
latter bird recognizes his handler it no longer flushes m 
its run when he approaches. 

This tameness goes to the extent of feeding out of the 
hand sometimes. It is highly desirable to the breeder of 
wild game that it be tamed as much as possible, otherwise 
it is impossible to go near without throwing it into @ 
panic. Very often in cases of sickness it is imperative 
that the bird be handled. If the bird is not tamed the ex- 
citement caused by your attempts to touch it will make 
the condition much worse. Where the wings of the Hun- 
garian are pinioned or flight feathers are removed, the 
bird will become very docile and domesticated. This 'S 
the way it should be to successfully propagate. Needless 
to say that the runs during breeding season, or in fact any 
other, should not be open for public instruction or amuse 
ment. No one should ever see them except their handler. 
This tameness in confinement is lost almost instantly 4S 
soon as the bird gains control of his wings. The young 
chicks, whether raised under bantam or mother bird, will 
be as “wild as the rest of them.” 

In looking over causes of death, for this preserve makes 
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sy on such and everyone that dies, the principal 

— poh the Hungarians can be placed to the door of 

s. I am not. speaking now of the chicks but of the 
older birds that were born in their native land. One hun- 
dred per cent. of this disease was found in the hens dur- 
ing the time of setting. We can only account for it by 
the cramped position of the mother bird giving the worm 
a good heats to obstruct the windpipe. On this subject 
of gapes, the wotms found hete in Virginia will average 
an inch in length, almost twice the size of those found in 
most other places. The change of climate for the first 
year of the importation will notice a marked degree of 
non-fertility among the eggs. It is mot that the cock is 
not doing the best he can. Give the same birds a trial a 
second yeat and you will notice the differénte. 
"As far as the Chicks are concertied they take absolutely 
to their surroundings, and if anything thrive better thati 
they do in the old country. Who will deny that quail 
hunting is the finest sport that we have on our side of 
the water? Imagine your marked bird twice as big as he 
really is and you have the Hungarian brother. Isn’t it 
worth the effort at cultivation? To many parts of this 
country the bird is admirably suited and will thrive by 
its own efforts if given a chance. We firmly believe that 
it is the bird of the future and should be closely watched 
ant! stutlied and every effort made to cultivate and make 
one of our own. . Wen xkoor: 
Essex Park Game Preserve, Montague, Essex Co., Va. 





Massachusetts Game Birds. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Hon. Joseph P. Love, of Webster, writes “there are no 
quail whatever,” but for partridges the prospect is fair. 
jn 1904 an application for quail to be liberated was sent 
in by the town of Webster, an appropriation having been 
voted in towh meeting. The State Association was un- 
able to send the birds ot aééount of the lateness of the 
call. ‘The only other town to pass 4 Similaf vote; so far 
as | know, was Cohasset, to which birds were sent, with 
excellent results, in the opinion of Mr, Souther, to whom 
the birds were consigned. i 

Mr. George F. Gaines, Secretary of the Rockland Fish, 
Game and Gun Club, reports quail very scarce. He says 
we must stotk with quail and put a close season on them 
“all the time,” besides providing feed during the winter, 
He favots a huiiter’s ligense of Bi, the miotiey derived to 
be used for stotking with game. ; 

Mi. A. B. F. Kinney Heats of fio quail; Bfoods of 
young partridges reported generally large, but though thi 
has been a good breeding season he thinks they are 
“nothing as numerous” as they were ten years ago. 

H. A. Estabrook, of Fitchburg, expresses the opinion 
that quail are increasing since the “freeze out” in 1904, 
hevies large and in fine condition. For partridges, he 
says, prospects are “all any reasonable sportsman can 
ask.” He favors extending the license law making it ap- 
ply to residents and non-residents as well as aliens. 

Representative A, E, Knowlton, a bird hunter, reports 
from Gardner that quail are searee and partridges re- 
potted plenty, , 

W. H. G. Wight, of Lowell, a member of the State 
Assotiation and a mati who lias béen intefésted iti gamie 
all his life, declares there are only a few scattering quail, 
and the partridges have been “cleaned up” by pot hunters. 
The country about his city, he says, has excellent covers, 
bet they need restocking and strict enforcement of the 
laws. 

Mr. F. B. Green, also a member of the State Associa- 
tion, has extensive forest lands in North Dartmouth, says 
he has heard quail only once or twice, has seen some 
partridges ; would be glad to restock his covers with quail. 

A report from Yarmouthport is “fairly good” pros- 
pects. The informant has seen four pairs of quail. Very 
few shot last fall. 

Mr. Howland, of Taunton, has not heard a single quail, 
has sold his dog. Thinks we must do some stocking 
and “wait.” 

Mr. Crecker, of Barnstable, knows of two or three 
flocks of quail and of partridges; considers quail rather 
scarce, 

Dr. Shurtleff, of Kingston, a South Shofe towti, fe- 
ports quail Very séatée, parttidges abuiidatit. 

Senatof F, AL Chaee, of Fail Rivet, says prospects “not 
very good.” He would favor ¢lose time of two years and 
a appropriation from the State. 

\ report covering Dover, Medway and Bellingham is 
to the effect that no quail appear to have survived the 
winter. These towns are good quail country. 

_Mr. E. H. Richards, a member of the State Associa- 
tion from Woburn, considers both quail and partridge 
scarce. Another member, Mr. W. H. Manning, of North 
Billerica ( Middlesex county), regards “prospects poor” 
and suggests the encouragement of fish and game clubs 
lor protection of game and fish, that the commissioners 
send men out to look after the formation of such clubs 
and the extending of information on existing conditions, 
the laws, ete. 

A correspondent in North Grafton believes “quail 
shooting a thing of the past.” 

F. F. Baldwin liberated birds in Hopkinton in 1904 and 
thinks the prospect encouraging. Says those planted by 
him did well. Thinks town authorities should be induced 
lowe oPerate in the work of the clubs, posting the 

’S, etc 

President Schofield, of the Groveland Club, Essex 
county, thinks prospects “fairly good” as compared with 
other years. A Peabody correspondent says quail are 
fairly plentiful and partridge scarce. North Eastham, 

better than last year’; Northbridge, prospects for fall 
shooting good. 

he secretary of the Leominster Sportsmen’s Club re- 
Ports quail scarce, and he would limit the bag to four 
Partridges a day and other birds in proportion. “Quail 
“arce” is the report from South Lancaster, West Bridge- 
Water, Savoy (plenty two years ago), Millbury, Millville, 
West Stoughton, Montague, Brookfield and Berlin. 

ir. Andrews, of Hudson, member of the State Associa- 
Hon, reports quail “few,” will be cleaned up in November ; 

pity that month had not been closed.” 

Mr. Rice, riting from a town in the east central part 
the State, says he has located seven young broods of 
Partridge with “from seven to fourteen birds” in each 


of 
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brood. He says a fox caught the old bird of one family. 
He knows it for a fact, he says. He tells of a few wood- 
cock and two broods of black duck. Outside of quail, 
he thinks birds will be more plentiful than for the past 
two years. He has seen two deer, and a neighbor reports 
seeing three together. 

_ A pleasant letter from Mr. Roberts, of New York city, 
informs me that he has just returned from the Tunxis 
Club preserves in Tolland, Mass., where he saw a deer as 
large as a three-year-old Jersey heifer, a bald eagle, a 
crane, besides partridge and woodcock right around close 
to the club house, but he missed the familiar whistle of 
Bob White, not hearing a single one. 

Perhaps the most doleful report of all comes from Mr. 
Payson, who has a large tract of land in Lexington. He 
says Italians shoot “anywhere, everywhere.” They are 
uttetly lawless, Says he released partridges (quail?) only 
to have them driven away or destroyed in spite of the 
land being posted. He adds, “I try to feed in winter but 
no use under existing conditions.” I trust the alien license 
law will be so rigidly enforced as to relieve every citizen 
of the State whose experience is like that of Mr. Payson, 
and there are many such. H. H. Krmpat. 


The Wood Duck. 


HANDSOME indeed is the wood duck in his resplendent 
spring pélagé, his wedding suit, if you please. Scientists 
call him Aix sponsa. When the writer was a boy they 
were common, generally speaking, throughout nearly the 
whole of the United States, except that being shallow 
water feeders they were seldom found on ouf sea coasts. 
Non-divers, lovers of partially submerged tree tops, fiest- 
ing in hollow stumps and in trees sometimes sixty feet 
above old mother earth, feeding upon acorns, vegetable 
growths of shallow pond bottoms, the seeds of wild oats 
and certain other weeds and scattered grains, they fur- 
nished our ornithologists with a nut to crack, for how 
did those young ducklings get to the water sixty feet 
below the nest in their tree home? The solution of this 
question occupied the bird men for the better part of a 
century, Of a verity the wood-duck is among the most 
interesting as well as most beautiful of our feathered 
bipeds. 

I stole the miller’s swan-like skiff and hunted the old 
mother duck and her downy brood on the mill pond, 
sloughs and old creek beds that in early days were fed 
by Stiliman’s Run, long before I dared to steal his gun 
and €ount coup on the myriads of feathered and other 
game witli whiieh this section, at that time, abounded. It 
was a joy and a deligtit to the boy who sent the little skiff 
in arrowy flight aftet tlie speeding mother duck and her 
young, to see her gaining cover fot the brood, break into 
flight with squealing notes of distressed mother love, as 
the flappers quickly disappeared in some friendly shelter, 
nor was much required to hide them most securely. 

Beginning in the days of loose powder, shot and patched 
bullets, and continuing in a progressive way to the pres- 
ent time, the writer has stood the successful hunter above 
the great majority of the game of our country, than which 
no land ever had a nobler heritage. But never has he felt 
quite the same thrill of pride as when he started down 
the ereek for home, with several of those downy duck- 
lings iti the straw hat that he had seen his dear old grand- 
mother (a pioneet pfoduct of the American forests 
primeval) build for him out of wheat straw that he had 
cut for the purpose. Of course, the trophies of this first 
hunt were proudly laid at her feet. She commended thie 
skill of the little hunter, but assured him that in spite 
of anything that we could do, the young wood ducks 
would surely die, and sent him willingly back to turn 
them loose at the scene of their capture>- - 

Dr. A. J. Woopcock. 








Notes from Arizona. 


Puenix, Ariz., Aug. 5.—White-winged pigeon (Melo- 
pelia leucoptera) and dove shooting has been fine here 
for the past four months. The pigeons are much easier 
to hit on the wing than the dove, being a straight flying 
bird; they winter in Mexico south of here, and come to 
the grain fields of southern Arizona in the summer. Last 
week Messrs, Williamson, Snoke, Stull, Ainsworth, Cassi- 
day, Pinney and Hedger bagged 236 white wings in a 
couple of hours’ shooting in the afternoon. The birds are 
very fat now and particularly fine eating. The shooters 
sit in the shade of the big cottonwood trees in a line of 
flight, and kill the birds as they fly over. The doves are 
usually more plentiful than the pigeons, both of which 
are so numerous as to be almost a pest, and there is no 
closed season on either. 

Our quail (Gambel’s partridge) this fall will be plenti- 
ful everywhere in the valley. Last year was so dry in 
the early summer the quail did not mate, but this summer 
they are bringing off two or three broods, which will 
give abundant shooting. 

Under our new game law the deer season opens Sept. 
15 and closes Dec. 1, with a limit of three male deer. 
Non-residents must secure a license to hunt big game, 
which costs $10. Game Commissioner Pinney is now hav- 
ing the licenses prepared, which for convenience may be 
had next month. 

The thirteenth annual tournament of the Arizona 
Sportsmen’s Association will be held early in December. 
There will be three days target shooting, with good 
purses added, and teams from.all the gun clubs of Ari- 
zona, as well as a number of outside shooters, will parti- 
cipate. The tournament will be held during or just fol- 
lowing the first annual Territorial Fair, the date of which 
is Dec. 4-9 inclusive. The Phcenix Gun Club will have 
an election of officers within a few days, and make pre- 
liminary arrangements for the tournament, which will be 
held this year under their auspices. 

Very few violations of the deer law are reported this 
summer, Nearly all the forest rangers are deputy game 
commissioners, and as they make it a point to carefully 
examine the outfits of every camping party they meet in 
the mountains, it has practically put an end to killing 
deer out of season. 

Trout fishing in Oak Creek south of Flagstaff, and in 
White and Black rivers on the Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion, has been exceptionally good this summer, and has 
been enjoyed by a large number of the disciples of the 
rod and reel. PHenNIx, 
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Bitds on Rock Island. 


Davenport, Ia., Aug 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
About a week ago I took a short walk over a part of the 
Rock Island Arsenal island, which lies in the Mississippi 
River opposite to this city. As I was walking along one 
of the beautiful but little traveled woodland drives there, 
I was surprised to flush a ruffed grouse and its young 
from a large cluster of tall weeds, that were growing in 
an opening in the woods about ten feet from*the road. 
The old bird flew up quickly into a nearby tree, while 
the young birds hurried into thesthicker woods beyond. 
Later the old grouse flew around the open space and 
joined its young at a safe distance from me. 

The ruffed grouse, like the prairie chicken, is rarely 
found in this county. That the ruffed grouse is rare is 
probably due to the fact that there are now very few suit- 
able covers left for them,.and also that a large amount 
of hunting is done in this county. 

The Bob Whites here are doing nicely. On Aug. 7 I 
came across a flock of about fifteen young oncs that could 
fly fairly well, and were nearly full grown. Another flock 
of young birds was seen on Aug. 3. 

Owing to the protection they receive, Bob Whites are 
quite numerous on the island. Often they cross over to 
the Iowa shore, but few nest here, as they seem to prefer 
the island as a nesting site. About a year ago a pair of 
Bob Whites was seen running about on one of our prin- 
cipal streets, and cases of their being seen on lawns in 
the residence portion of the city are not very uncommon. 
A few years ago a flock of fifteen came into our yard, 
and after running about for a short time, they flew off 
into the less thinly settled portion of the city. 

DonaLp BERRYHILL Davison. 


“The Game Laws in Brief.” 


Tue “Game Laws in Brief” in the current edition has 
been revised to date and contains the laws as in force 
for 1905. 

_ The plan of the “Brief” is to give all essential provi- 
sions of the laws relating to game and fish, omitting the 
surplusage but retaining everything that may be of use. 
For instance, the book is not lumbered up with specifica- 
tions of penalties; it is assumed that a sportsman wants 
to know the law, and does not want to figure on what 
he will have to pay or how long he will go to jail if he 
breaks the law. It happened the other day, though, that 
a man from Connecticut came into the Forest ANnpb 
STREAM Office to find out about the Connecticut export 
law penalty. He was figuring on whether it would pay 
him to run the risk of taking some birds home with him. 
When he added up the possible (if not probable) amount 
of the penalty he concluded “not to.” 

Apart then from the fine and prison features, the laws 
are all here, and they are so put as to be understandable 
by all men. 

The “Game Laws in Brief” is an up-to-date, compre- 
hensive, accurate and reliable compilation for the United 
States and the Canadian Provinces, while the “Woodcraft 
Magazine” feature has been discontinued, because it has 
proved impossible to publish successive issues at regular 
dates. There are in this edition two capital bear stories 
by Allen Kelly, out of his book, “Bears I Have Met,” 
the volume which contains the original story of “Mon- 
arch, the Big Bear,” concerning which a few months ago 
there was a lively discussion in these columns. 





Firearms in Belgium, 


ConsuL McNAILLy, writing from Liege, Belgium, calls 
attention to the trade of that city in firearms. He says 
2,479,936 weapons—guns, revolvers, etc.—were officially 
tested, against 1,938,470 in 1903. Of these 891,875 for 
1904 and 629,785 for 1903 were single-barreled; 656,327 
(1904) and 536,433 (1903) double-barreled ; 549,654(1904) 
and 483,411 (1903) were revolvers, The increase is cred- 
ited to the war in the East. 


The President’s Spring Hunt. 


THE issues of Scribner’s Magazine for October and 
November next will contain articles by President Roose- 
velt descriptive of his recent hunting trips in the West. 
One of the articles describes the expedition after coyotes 
and wolves in Oklahoma and the other the trip for bears 
and other big game in the Rocky Mountains. 


The Old Home. 


An old lane, an old gate, an old house i a tree; 
A wild wood, a wild brook—they will not let me be; 
In boyhood I knew them, and still they call to me. 


Down deep in my heart’s core I hear them, and my eyes _| 
Through tear-mists behold them beneath the old-time skies, 
*Mid bee-boom and rose-bloom and orchard lands arise. 


I hear them, and heartsick with longing is my soul, 
To walk there, to dream there, beneath the sky’s blue bowl; 
Around me, within me, the weary world made whole. 


To talk with the wild brook of all the long ago, 
To whisper the wood-wind of things we used to know 
When we were old companions, before my heart knew woe. 


To walk with the mcrning and watch its rose unfold; 
To drowse with the noontide, lulled on its heart of gold; 
To lie with the night-time and dream the dreams of old. 


To teil to the old trees and to each listening leaf, 
The longing, the yearning, as in my boyhood brief, _ 
The old hope, the old love, would ease my heart of grief. 


The old lane, the old gate, the old house by the tree, 

The wild wood, the wild brook—they will not let me be; 

In boyhood I knew them, and still they callto me. 
—Criterion. 


The Melbourne Sporting and Dramatic has been running a 
storyette competition, one of the prize-winning yarnlets being 
the following: A son of Erin, a recent arrival to Australia’s 
shores, was being shown the sights of Melbourne. On a recent 
Sunday, the Zoological Gardens was their rendezvous, where, 
after visiting the large and varied exhibits, they came to a group 
of kangaroos. “And what may these be?” inquired the new chum 
of a fellow-countryman who had “come out” some time before. 
“Faith, if me mimry serves me right, they call ’em Australian 
natives.” “Australian natives!” cried the new chum, in amaze- 
ment. “Oh! wirra! wirrat And I have a nace married to wan 
av thim same.” 


































































































































































































































































































































Disappointment. 


I HAVE always longed to catch a big salmon, our de- 
lightful experience with Newfoundland grilse in August 
of last year much intensifying the desire, and was as- 
sured that plenty of them could be got in the same 
waters about July 1. So the rather elaborate prepara- 
tions uecessary for such a trip were promptly begun; 
guides were engaged; routes and rates decided on and 
transportation secured; supplies ordered from one St. 
John’s firm to meet us at one point, and fishing tackle 
from another firm at another point, and my son and I 
left Cleveland late in June full of hope and confidence. 
In fact, some extra salt was ordered, so that the sur- 
plus salmon not used in camp could be salted and 
smoked, and we could fish with clear consciences, cer- 
tain that none of our catch would be wasted. 

All the preliminaries went so smoothly that we might 
well have known that fortune had a bad turn in store 
for us at the last. Trains were on time; sleeping car 
berths were to be had at the last moment and usually 
the last berths; tackle arrived at Port au Basques on 
time and all right. Fred met us at St. Georges, report- 
ing the other guides waiting at Deer Lake, and all the 
supplies turned up at the last station, as did trunks and 
other baggage, without mishap. Then came the re- 
verse of the medal. I had planned the year before to 
fish the Willow Steady pools on the upper Humber, 
where my guides had the greatest sport in the previous 
season. Now there were still great masses of snow 
and ice on the north slope of the Central Mountains, 
the Humber was in full flood, making a through route 
to the headwaters, and there were no fish in the pools 
at all. 

We decided to try Sandy Lake River, where there 
was such good sport with grilse last fall, and got to 
the first rapid after two days’ delay. The water there 
was at least three feet higher than in the previous 
August, the river unrecognizable, and absolutely no 
salmon to be found, though trout fairly swarmed. Two 
more wasted days brought us back to Flat Bay River 
on the western side of the island, a fine salmon stream 


and ordinarily most productive; but now very low, with 


only a thin sheet of water purling through a waste of 
bowlders, and so clear that every stone and fish in it 
was as plain to our sight as we doubtless were to the 


latter. There are two fine pools just above the railway 
bridge, one beneath it, and two or three more in the 
haii mile down to tide water, and these we flogged in- 
dustriously, getting to the water in the early dawn, tak- 
ing a long rest through the bright hours, and then 
swinging the rods again till dark, with nothing to show 
for it all but a few grilse, a good deal bruised from 
climbing over rocks and an occasional sea trout. 

In the lowermost pool were clearly visible ten or a 
dozen salmon, running from ten to thirty pounds in 
weight, and every now and then one of the big fellows 


would roll out on the surface, just to taunt us. Now 
and again capricious fancy, or perhaps a change of fly, 
would make one rise to a cast, make a great swish on 


the water, fill us with hope and then settle back without 
a touch. So it went for three days until even my 
guides—good sportsmen and law-abiding citizens—be- 
gan to drop into lurid language and express unhallowed 
wishes for dynamite or a net; but we kept our tempers 
pretty well, flogged away with the big rods, fought flies 
day and night, and hoped for better things to come. 

Now we had an experience of the courtesy of English 
officers and gentlemen. Our two rods were more than 
sufficient for this lower river, and it is not customary 
to intrude on a previously established party, but two 
or three officers from a gunboat then at St. Georges 
came down and camped on the lower pools, flailing them 
night and day. We were told they would only stay 
for a day or two, so kept away from those pools; but 
I strolled down, met one of the party and told him that 
we were in camp at the bridge and had been fishing 
those pools for three days, but would leave them alone 
until their party were gone. They expressed regret to 
have interfered with us and said they were leaving next 
morning. That afternoon, while I was waiting at the 
pools above the bridge for the sun to drop a little 
further, one af this party appeared and promptly caught 
a grilse out of the pool I was watching. I walked over 
there and politely suggested that it was not quite fair, 
after we had left them the best pools, for them to also 
fish the small and inferior remnant of water in front 
of our camp, and this officer declared he had misunder- 
stood the matter, apologizing and departed, taking with 
him the only fish I saw that night. The cap sheaf was 
put on, however, when the other two men appeared 
early the next afternoon and thrashed those same pools 
all over again, to a running accompaniment of curses 
from my guides, in which I felt rather inclined to join. 

This party left the next day, having three large salmon 
and a lot of grilse from our pet lower pool, and we put 
in a week more hard work over this and the Red pools, 
some three miles up the river, without getting hold of 
a single salmon above five pounds. Then we both grew 
so sick, tired and disgusted that we. would not have 
stayed a day longer for all the fish in Newfoundland, 
gave it up, scored the trip a failure and came home. 
All the way down fishermen fairly swarmed, every 
available pool, on any river visible from the train, being 
occupied by one or more men wielding big rods, ac- 
cording to general report with small success. 

“Fishing with the fly” carries two meanings, one 
patent to the general public and another which comes 
home with particular force to those who have pursued 
Salmo salar in his haunts. The lordly salmon selects 
for his visits to fresh water the season-and the country 
in which the insect plague is at its worst, and how bad 
this is only experience will teach. Certainly the hordes 
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of flies that swarmed about us, and made ordinary 
comfort attainable only by constant thought and pre- 
caution, was far beyond my experience or imagina- 
tion, large as both of these already were. During the 
daylight hours, from 5 in the morning to 8 at night in 
the northern summer, the black fly swarmed, with a 
thirst for gore that made their personal safety a matter 
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SEA TROUT. 


BROOK TROUT. 


of indifference and a persistence that made nets of 
any kind nearly useless; coming in millions, creeping 
like a serpent, biting like a bulldog and entirely indif- 
ferent to being squashed. The cold nights of the north 
have caused the mosquito to pretty well abandon the 
nocturnal habits which he displays in softer climates, 
and to carry on his pernicious activity regardless of 





SEA TROUT. 
17%gin., ibs. 6oz. 


GRILSE. 


daylight. Among the trees and bushes they swarm be- 
yond estimating, but the strong winds that generally 
blow all day keep them pretty well away from open and 
exposed spots, so that a refuge can generally be found 
where they are not beyond endurance. They are active 
until about 9 at night, and start in again with the first 
light of morning, when they are at their very worst. 
A faint idea of their numbers will be given by the fact 
that I once killed twenty-six by a single slap on my 
guide’s back as he sat by a salmon pool. 

It is difficult to make it clear how great an annoy- 
ance the constant plague is. By keeping all exposed 
parts well smeared with dope, renewed at intervals of 
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not more than an hour (we two used nearly a pint of 
oil of citronella in eighteen days), and using a little 
tent of mosquito netting, well tucked in, to cover the 
head and hands at night, one can escape being badly 
bitten, but the brutes give you no rest, dressing, wash- 
ing, bathing, or anything else that exposes the body, 
are very difficult to effect without suffering acutely, and 
it requires a great deal of very good sport to make up 
for the constant discomfort caused by these wretched 
beasts. When Moses induced Jehovah to send a plague 
of flies upon Egypt he showed an expert knowledge of 
the infinitely disagreeable. 

In the Sandy Lake stream we found abundance of 
bright-colored and active brook trout, so many, in fact, 
that catching them was soon not amusing; but during 
the first two days on Flat Bay Brook saw no trout at 
all. The third morning a handsome silvery fish took 
my salmon fly, and the trout rod took half a dozen 
more from the same pool, and after that we generally 
got several every morning, which I supposed had run 
in from salt water the night before. These were the 
famed “sea trout,” concerning whose identity with 
fontinalis there has been so much controversy. Natur- 
alists, I think, are now agreed that these are only the 
common brook trout gone to sea, and that, after a short 
stay in fresh water, they resume the usual appearance 
of that fish, but the differences, both in shape and 
color, are so great that it is difficult at first to accept 
this view, correct as it probably is. 

These fresh run fish were deepest in the center of 
the body, tapering decidedly toward tail and head, the 
later being triangular with upper and lower lines nearly 
straight and muzzle acute. The back was dark sea- 
green without vermiculations or spots, though the dor- 
sal and caudal bore some lighter mottling. The sides 
showed some greenish shading toward the top, the 
rest of the fish being bright silver and the fins 
streaked with sea-green. Usually there was no red 
tinge of any kind, though a few specimens showed two 
or three very faint pinkish spots. The two trout shown 
in the first photograph were taken at the Red Rock 
pools, some four miles up stream, on the same morning, 
and were of exactly the same length, one being a sea 
trout and the other a typical brook trout. The former 
had doubtless been in the river for some days and was 
decidedly darker than the fresh run specimens taken 
lower down, was 17% inches long and weighed two 
pounds and six ounces. The latter was 17% inches long, 
weighed two pounds and two ounces, had the body 
elongated, the head elliptical with upper and lower 
lines strongly curved, and the muzzle rounded. Back 
dark greenish-brown, with prominent vermicular mark- 
ings in lighter shade, sides light brownish-gold with a 
great number of vivid carmine and pink spots, belly 
silvery. Fins edged with white and balance red with 
dark streaks. The whole body was suffused with a 
strong purplish glow fading to pink on the belly. This 
fish had evidently not been in the salt water that year 
if ever. 

The second photograph shows the same sea trout 
with a grilse caught the same morning. Unfortunately, 
the latter was unusually long and gaunt, and therefore 
much less like the trout in shape than most grilse, but 
the coloration of the two fish was very similar. 
Curiously enough all these trout acted like salmon, 
taking the fly under water, not one making a clean rise 
or more than a mere break on the surface. The one 
figured made no splash at all and lay so quiet that I 
thought the fly was on a stick and started my guide 
into the pool to clear it, when it seemed that the line 
was. moving very slowly up stream. At first I thought 
this only the illusion which, when you have been look- 
ing steadily at moving water, makes any fixed object 
seem to move in the opposite direction; but in a 
moment or two a sudden rush removed any doubt, and 
it was a good ten minutes before he came to net. The 
flesh, both of the fresh run sea trout and salmon, was 
decidedly hard, tough and springy under the teeth, so 
much so as to make them quite inferior for the table 
to either the brook trout or to the grilse taken late in 


August of the previous year. 
A. St. J. Newserry. 


New England Fishing. 


Boston, Mass.,.Aug 12.—Editor Forest and Sircam: 
Proprietors of all the hotels at Nantucket have been com- 
pelled to find rooms outside in order to accommodate 
their guests. The influx of summer visitors for the past 
fortnight is unparalleled in the history of the island. Sail- 
ing, fishing and bathing fill the summer holidays with 
pleasant variety. Many parties have had fine sport in 
taking large numbers of scup and plaice at the entrance 
of the outer harbor. 

The local fishing stamers, Petrel ‘and Waquoit, have had 
unusual success during the past week, capturing a num- 
ber of large swordfish, one of which measured 14) feet 
in length. At Chatham there are many new arrivals and 
few departures. The diversions here are largely sailing 
and fishing with some shooting of shore birds. This is 
the height of the season, and all the shore towns on Buz- 
zard’s Bay afford an opportunity for combining the pleas- 
ures of angling with that of sailing, this being the only 
body of salt water of any considerable dimensions which 
is effectively -protected from the wholesale slaughter 
of fish by mechanical devices, such as nets, seines, etc 
This has been brought about through the efforts of the 
Old Colony Club mainly. 

The annual meeting of the club will be held on Friday, 
Aug. 25, at Padanaram, South Dartmouth, in the sum- 
mer station of the New Bedford Y. C. A clambake will 
be served at Caban’s Folly Hotel. The death of Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson has left the club without a president, 
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and the desire that Mr. Cleveland should be his successor 
has been expressed by many members of the club. 

Reports from Ed. Grant’s camps at Beaver Pond and 
Kennebago indicate no let-up either in the number of 
fishermen or of fish, Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Waters, of 
Brooklyn, had fine success at Kennebago with the fly and 
make the return trip from the woods via the lakes, Dix- 
yille Notch and the White Mountains, where the scenery 
is as fine as can be found in New England. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. F. Felt, of Lynn, occupy Lynn Lodge at the Barker, 
and have as guests Miss Dunlap, of Lowell, and Miss 
Sawyer, of Watertown. They have enjoyed the woods 
life and its accompaniment, the fishing. 

Mr. R. G. Rich, of Boston, left the hotel at Middle 
Dam at 4 o’clock one morning and returned an hour later 
with four salmon_and one trout. 

Mr. C. H. Wiswell, of Boston, who has been for twenty- 
four years a frequenter of the Rangeleys, brought into 
Camp Wiswell four good salmon as the result of an after- 
noon’s fishing. 

Mrs. Samuel Boothby, of Portland, has to her credit an 
84-pound salmon. 

Hon. R. O. Livingston, of New York, when he starts 
out for “Pond in River,” takes rod and camera and re- 
turns with a few fish and some fine pictures. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. Sutherland, of New York, with their 
children, are occupying the Bungalow. 

Mrs. J. S. Doane, of Boston, recently landed a 4-pound 
salmon at Upper Dam. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Sawyer, of Lewiston, have as a 
guest at their camp Miss Lowe, of Wellesley, Mass. 

Mr. Stephen C. Young, of New York, has taken a 5%4- 
pound salmon and several smaller ones from Rangeley 
Lake. 

Mr. E. C. Gay’s camps and most of the cottages at 
Clear Water are filled with guests, and some fish are being 
taken every day. 

At Mr. H. G. Brown’s camp Mrs. Brown is entertain- 
ing her sister, Mrs. E. T. Binnee, of Boston, and her 
niece. Miss Agnes Lawson, of Brookline. The captain of 
Mr. Brown’s 35ft. launch is Gus Spinney. 

The camps on the Megantic preserve have had many 
more guests thus far than usual, and they make a favor- 
able report as regards the fishing. 

The Belgrade Lakes continue to furnish surprises in 
the number of square-tail brook trout and of salmon. A 
New York angler got a 3!4-pound trout and a 6%4-pound 
salmon. Another from the same city a 634-pound salmon, 
and Mr. Cohen, also of New York, a 5!4-pound trout. 
Dr. E. Palmer, of Brooklyn, took one of 4 pounds, and 
Mr. M. Peters, of New York, a 5-pound trout. But Mr. 
A. T. Sansbury beat the catch of Mr. Peters by taking 
one of 6 pounds. 

Commissioner Ring, who has been in many sections of 
the State this season, says the prospects for partridges 
never looked brighter at this season. CENTRAL, 


Fish Chat. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS, 











Concerniog Squid and Other Cutt'es. 


In Forest AND STREAM for July 29 I had a short paper 
treating of some of the lures which are used in the deep 
sea fisheries in which I inadventently neglected to men- 
tion that best of all baits, not only in July and August, 
but whenever it is obtainable, the squid. 

This curious creature, which is first cousin to the 
octopus, abounds all along the coast and thence far out 
to sea, it being abundant in all the waters on which the 
fishermen ply their vocation, from Massachusetts Bay to 
Florida, and its numbers are far from meager from Cape 
Cod to Newfoundland. 

Just now it is the favorite bait among the trawl and 
hand-line fishermen, for it is of a tough consistency, re- 
mains well on the hooks, and seems to be a more tempting 
lure for cod, halibut, etc., than any other. 

Great quantities are obtained in weirs and pounds, and 
when none of these are set the fishermen usually succeed 
in securing a good supply, which they obtain by employ- 
ing a peculiar hook or “jigger,” which is dropped into 
the water and played up and down until it is seized by 
one of the squid, when it is quickly drawn up and sud- 
denly inverted in order that the creature may be dropped 
into the tub or bucket which stands ready to receive it, 
and before it has an opportunity to discharge its inky 
secretion in the face or upon the person who hauls: it up. 

The squid jigger is a curiously contrived implement, 
being composed of a great number of small hooks which 
are arranged in a circular manner on the base of a leaden 
shaft two or three inches in length, and about a half-inch 
in diameter, which is painted a bright vermilion color. 

This is attached to a stout line and dropped overboard 
and permitted to sink, and as the leaden top or shaft is 
heavier than the base upon which are attached the hooks 
it descends into the water headforemost, the hooks being 
at the top as it descends. 

_ Now, the squid, on a merely casual examination, par- 
ticularly after it is dead, seems a flabby creature which 
could not by any possibility be endowed with the celerity 
of movement and cruel voracity which many of the pre- 
datory marine animals possess, but its appearance belies 
Its real character most astonishingly, for it is really one 
of the quickest moving of all the creatures which traverse 
the depths of the ocean, and so destructive are its pro- 
Pensities it has often been called the tiger of the seas. 

By aid of its powerful siphon tube it darts through 
the water with the celerity of an arrow, and such is the 
construction of this instrument it can shoot forward or 
backward with equal facility, and by inclining it to the 
right or left it can spring sideways as easily as in the 
other directions. 

_ The squids travel in schools and prey upon herring, 
smal] mackerel and other fishes which they can easily cap- 
ture, no matter how swiftly they may flee, and seeing the 
vermilion jigger in the water—for the squid has a pair 
of large and powerful eyes—it darts at the moving lure 

and grasps it greedily, and before it discovers what the 
character of the object it has seized, really is, it is lifted 
uP, sometimes two or three on a single hook, and dropped 

'ghomimiously into the bait tub from which it never 


again returns until it is utilized bv the fisherman for a 
trawl bait, 


Some idea of the great abundance of these cuttles may 
be formed from the fact that dozens, even scores, of bar- 
rels are sometimes taken in a single tide in weirs and 
other traps, and a hand-line fisherman has been known 
to have taken from 150 to 200 with the jigger from a 
single school. 

Like many other denizens of the sea the squid is en- 
dowed with cannibalistic proclivities, the larger and more 
powerful ones preying upon the smaller, and for this rea- 
son there is no great difference in size in the individuals 
of a school, for those of different ages, for prudential rea- 
sons, school by themselves. The ferocity with which the 
squids follow a school of young mackerel or herring is 
remarkable, and the havoc they work is limited only by 
the supply of victims, but there are reprisals, for the 
squid in its turn becomes the victim of the matured 
mackerel, bluefish, bass, squeteague, tautog, kingfish and 
other predatory species which regard it.as an especially 
tempting bonne bouche, preferable to all other creatures 
upon which they prey. 

Theee cuttles are provided with a powerful biting ap- 
paratus which closely resembles the beak of a parrot, and 
with this they have no difficulty in crushing the shells of 
lobsters, crabs, etc., which they easily capture, and de- 
vour the meat of the unfortunate crustaceans quickly 
and greedily. 

This biting apparatus is capable of infticting a most 
severe and dangerous wound; in fact, if a finger should 
be seized by it the member would be severely lacerated 
if not severed at a single snap. 

Like the other cuttles the squid has the curious factulty 
of ejecting a dense inky fluid to cover its retreat when 
pursued, and this, with other fluids contained in the crea- 
ture, are of such a poisonous nature that the hands of the 
fishermen who cut them up for trawl baits often become 





COMMON SQUID. 


OCTOPUS, 


terribly sore and inflamed, the skin draws back from the 
nails, which in many instances become so badly injured 
that they are painful, sometimes in an excruciating 
degree. 

According to Dr, Philip Carpenter, the cuttles have 
very acute senses. “They have an approach to a brain, 
inclosed in a cartilaginous skull. They can hear sounds, 
and evidently enjoy the taste of their food. They have a 
large fleshy tongue, armed with recurved prickles, like 
that of a lion. ‘They either crawl on their head, tail up- 
ward, or swim, tail foremost, by striking with their arms, 
or squirt themselves backward by forcing water forward 
through their breathing funnels. They are ferocious 
creatures, the tyrants of the lower orders, and do not 
scruple to attack and devour even fishes. The large kinds 
are deservedly dreaded by man.” 

L. L. Hartt, in the American Naturalist, in further de- 
scribing the characteristics of these mollusks, states that 
they are distinguished from the others by having a large 
head, a pair of large eyes and a mouth furnished with a 
pair of jaws around which are arranged in a circle eight 
or ten arms furnished with suckers. 

“In the common cuttlefish or squid of our coast, the 
body, which is long and narrow, is wrapped in a mus- 
cular cloak or mantle, like a bag, fitting tightly to the 
back but loose in front. It is chosed up to the neck, 
where it is open like a loosely fitted overcoat, buttoned 
up to the throat. Attached to its throat, by the middle, is 
a short tube open at both ends. This tube, or siphon as 
it is called, is fastened to its throat and can be moved 
about in any direction.” 

The animal breathes by means of gills, which are at- 
tached to the front of the body inside the cloak and look 
like the ruffles of a shirt bossom. By-means of these gills 
the air contained in the water is breathed, and they an- 
swer the same purpose for the cuttlefish that lungs do 
for mammals. 

I wonder how many there are among the. fishermen 
who cut up the slimy, flabby body of the squid for bait, 
who associate it with the argonaut and beautiful nautilus, 
with which it is related, whose wonderful life histories 
have furnished a theme for romancists and poets from 
time immemorial ? : 

Pliny and Aristotle both mentioned’ the ‘argonaut in 
their works and wove most fanciful stories concerning 
them, and many modern writers have given these crea- 
tures attributes and characteristics which really do not 
belong to them. 

Among the works of English poets Pope’s lines: 


“Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale,” 


ate familiar to all, and James Montgomery, in his “Peli- 
can Island,” gives some verses to the same effect. 
Unfortunately, however, the poets’ verses, although 
beautifully rendered, are not correct in a scientific point 
of view, for the nautilus, etc., do not possess the habits 











that have been attributed to them. A writer in Science 
Gossip, in commenting on this fact, says: 

_ “The highly poetical idea of the animal’s hoisting up 
its sails and scudding before the breeze is not true, but 
observers say that it does occasionally make use of its 
other feet as oars or paddles. The female only is pro 
vided with the shell we so much admire, and the function 
of the two broad dorsal arms, which were supposed to be 
used as sails, is in constructing this.” 

The cuttlefishes, among which the squid belongs, con- 
stitute a group whose study is full of fascinating inter- 
est, and of them all none has attracted greater attention 
than the octopus, whose characteristics have been treated 
of by many writers. Many are the names that have been 
bestowed upon it, such as the “sucker,” “man sucker,” 
“blood sucker,” devilfish” and “poulp,” being common 
appellations. A species of this genus was the celebrated 
Polpus of the ancients, performing all sorts of wonders 
and terrible deeds, such as seizing and devouring human 
beings and even capturing a boat’s crew or pulling down 
a vessel, which was said to have been done by the Kraken. 

In describing the peculiarities of the octopus an English 
writer, Mr. W. H. Booth, says: “As the name implies, 
the octopus has eight fleshy arms or feet, which on an 
average are about twice the length of the body, are very 
muscular and flexible, and taper down to a point little 
thicker than ordinary twine. Along the whole under 
surface of these arms is situated a series of circular discs 
or suckers, of strange construction. These suckers are 
fixed in pairs, except the first half dozen near the mouth, 
which are placed immediately over each other, they form 
the chief means by which the poulp is enabled to seize its 
prey and are of curious construction, for in the hollow 
of each is a piston exactly fitting the aperture, capable of 
being worked up and down at the will of the animal. 


CUTTLEFISH, 


When, therefore, the surface of this sucker is pressed 
against any substance the withdrawal of the piston 
creates a vacuum, and powerful adhesion takes place.” 

Having seized its victim by encircling it with its arms, 
the octopus drags the unfortunate animal to the powerful 
horny mandibles, with which it is furnished, and makes 
short work of it. The number of suckers possessed by 
the poulp fall but little short of two thousand. 

The squid, like the other cuttles, has the power of 
changing its coler like a chameleon, assuming the tint of 
the bottom, sandy or rocky, over which it passes. 

Darwin, in his “Voyage of a Naturalist,’ in comment- 
ing on this factulty, says:. “These animals also escape 
detection by a very extraordinary chameleon-like power 
of changing their color. They appear to vary their tints 
according to the nature of the ground over which they 
pass. When in deep water their general shade is brown- 
ish purple, but when placed on the land, or in shallow 
water, this dark tint changes into one of a yellowish 
green. These changes were effected in such a manner 
that clouds varying in tint from a hyacinth red and a 
chestnut brown were continually passing over the body.” 

The cuttles have also a phosphorescent glow which is 
often displayed at night to the wondering gaze of the 
fishermen as their craft lies at anchor on the star-lighted 
sea. 


The Decadecce of Salmon Rivers. 


While I do not wish to be regarded as a crank, or as 
riding a hobby, that hobby being the decadence of Cana- 
dian salmon rivers, | am free to confess that this matter 
occupies a good share of my thoughts and anxieties, and 
that I lose no opportunity to secure such facts in relation 
to it as are obtainable. In a recent issue of Forest AND 
STREAM I made mention of the injury that is being done 
to that noble river, the Miramichi, by excessive netting 
at its mouth and by poaching in all the pools for scores 
of miles up the river. A‘ correspondent of one of my 
friends has recently written him a letter in which occurs 
the following passage: 

“We have no anglers. There are no salmon; they are 
of the past in the Miramichi River. There have been only 
two salmon caught above Boiestown this season. I have 
just come to-day from Burnt Hill. Have been on the 
river four days and never saw one salmon or grilse. We 
caught a few small trout and that is all. 

“None of those parties who own pools along the river 
have been here for years, nor in fact any sportsmen. 
There is nothing to fish for, and unless there are some 
restrictions made in the fishing at the mouth of the river 
and in tidal waters there will never be any salmon fish- 
ing up the river again.” 

In commenting on this my friend says: “I am afraid 
this fine salmon river is doomed to destruction. The 
Ottawa Government has no interest in its protection, 
since the New Brunswick Government assumed control 
of the Provincial Inland Fishery, and this Government 
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has no interest in protecting riparian fishing from which 
it derives no revenue. In order to restore their fishing 
the club would have to protect the whole river above 
tideway, and this would cost more than it could afford 
and more than their sport is worth. Netting must be re- 
duced or the salmon is doomed to extinction. There was 
a fine run of salmon in the Miramichi this season, but you 
will see by the inclosed letter that none get up to the 
angling pools. I have had no report from the Restigouche 
anglers, and do not know what they are doing. The 
Nepisiquit Club do not fish their river this season. They 
have farmed out their waters to whoever will pay. their 
price, and I understand the demand is brisk. Some. of 
my friends could not get access to the river until August, 
when the cream of the fishing will have been skimmed.” 


Fish and Fishing. 


The Genesis of the Ouananiche. 


I MET a very intelligent party of American anglers the 
other day, who wanted to know from.me all about the 
landlocking of the ouananiche in Lake St. John. The 
guides had assured them that the fish were actually land- 
locked salmon, but that was all that they could tell them 
about their origin, and the fishermen naturally wanted 
to know how they could possibly be landlocked in water 
that communicated as closely with the ocean as the ma- 
jority of our inland salmon rivers do. In the course of 
our talk on the subject the promise was exacted from me 
that I would refer to this matter in an early number of 
Forest AND STREAM. I do so the more readily that I am 
constantly finding fresh evidences of widespread error 
concerning the origin of the fish. 

There is a pretty fiction of poetic fancy that the fight- 
ing ouananiche is the begotten of the salmon of the sea— 
the progeny of a superior and more highly developed 
form of organic life, and that for the mere love of a 
purer and sweeter home, it has renounced the fleshpots 
of the briny deep upon which its forefathers thrived and 
fattened from generation to generation, content itself 
to suffer physical deterioration and a deprivation of ease 
and comfort, for a life of constant struggle and heroic 
endeavor amid the sterner surroundings of a constant 
fresh water habitat. 

Another conception of the life history of this doughty 
warrior robs it of the glory of a voluntary exile from the 
salt water home and feeding grounds of its supposed pro- 
genitors, and attributes the continuity of its life in fresh 
water to causes entirely beyond its control. Hence, the 
theory of landlocking, promulgated by hasty and careless 
observers, and the contention that this fish has been shut 
out from the sea by some mighty upheaval of nature, 
until it has completely lost the habit of anadromy. 

These romantic suppositions of the genesis of the ouan- 
aniche, which traverse the actual facts and mistake for a 
comparatively modern development of Salmo salar, that 
which is really its ancestral stock, are disproved alike 
by the revelations of paleontology and of modern geo- 
graphical research. 

It is exceedingly difficult to conceive how the serious 
investigator can really arrive at any other conclusion than 
that the ouananiche is the progenitor of the lordly salmon, 
and not, as is so often contended, its wayward child. 

Its age is uncertain, though it is doubtless older, by 
an eon or two, than the salmon of the sea, by which it 
is so often and so erroneously supposed to have been 
begotten. 

The lower or purely marine genera of the salmones 
were ushered into existence, together with other cycloids, 
in the cretaceous period contemporary with the deposit 
of organic remains in chalk formations; existing fossils 
of these forms settling their geologic time beyond any 
question of doubt. These first salmonoids made their 
appearance myriads of ages before the time of the had- 
dock and the cod, and of even the earliest varieties of 
the Gadide—the: food fishes which now throng the At- 
lantic coast of North America. The fresh water salmon- 
idz, on the other hand, which, as hereafter shown, neces- 
sarily includes our Salmo salar, could neither have been 
created nor evolved very long before the appearance of 
man upon the earth, since none of their remains have 
been found in any of the fossils, not even among those 
of the post-tertiary or most recently formed rocks. They 
came into existence subsequently to the great glacial or 
pleistocene period of the world’s history, for a cold salt 
sea, similar to that which to-day washes the base of 
Greenland’s icy mountains, covered, at that time, all but 
the most elevated portions of the country now drained 
by the St. Lawrence, and it is a well known fact that in 
fresh water only are the salmon, the ouananiche, and 
the other more aristocratic of the salmones inhabiting the 
Atlantic slope of the North American temperate zone, 
capable of reproducing their kind. 


Finny Aristocrats. 


These salmonoids—which had not attained their culmi- 
nating point until the human period—represent the high- 
est development of fish life. As corporeal man among 
the mammals, so are they among the fishes—the most 
strenuous of strugglers and most ambitious of rivals, 
whether in love or in war; keen of perception and fertile 
of resource—dexterous and cunning, animated by an un- 
daunted determination to overcome every obstacle in the 
battle of life, and constituting the highest types, each in 
his own sphere, of physical perfection and beauty. 

The Salmo salar was originally a purely fresh water 
fish, whose anadromy is a comparatively modern acquisi- 
tion, is in harmony with the best modern ichthyological 
research. Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, chairman of the Severn 
Fishery Board, discredits the belief that the salmon is a 
sea fish, and that it only resorts to the fresh water to 
spawn, and points out in support of his theory that other 
migratory fish which live in the sea and ascend to the 
fresh water to breed are totally different in their habits 
from the salmon, in that they run up the rivers, breed at 
once and then return to the salt water. The most notable 
of these are the shad and the lamprey, which only re- 
main for a period of three weeks or a month in fresh 
water before spawning and returning to the sea. 

Prof. G. Brown Goode also inclined to the view that 
the natural habitat of the salmon is in the fresh water, 
and in support of it referred to the well known case of 





the Stormontfield Ponds in Scotland, where salmon have 
thrived for years in the lakes in which they have been 
confined. The salmon of Lake Ontario, which were quite 
plentiful in the big inland sea and in most of its tribu- 
taries in the first half of the last century, doubtless re- 
mained there all the year round, as the ouananiche does 
in Lake St. John, and there is nothing to indicate that 
any of its progenitors had ever known a salt water habi- 
tat, or that after enjoying such a luxury, as the increased 
food supply of the sea would have there afforded them, 
they would later have contented themselves with a self- 
imposed exile in fresh water. 

rof. Samuel Garman, of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Cambridge, Mass., sees nothing by which to 
distinguish the ouananiche from the salmon of the sea, 
and takes the fresh water individuals to be the better 
representatives of the species Salmo salar, thus grouping 
himself with those who regard the Atlantic salmon as 
originally but a fresh water fish, that has acquired the 
habit of wandering from the crystal Eden in which it was 
created, into the salt wilderness of the sea, for the pur- 
pose of indulging its voracious appetite upon the more 
abundant food supply there awaiting it. 

Those specimens of the original type which have re- 
mained in their early fresh water homes are the ouan- 
aniche or so-called landlocks. Their habitat is by no 
means so limited as was originally supposed. They are 
not only found in Lake St. John and its tributary waters 
and in several of the lakes of Maine, but also in New- 
foundland, in Norway and Sweden and in several of the 
rivers and lakes of the Labrador coast. In very few 
of these waters are they absolutely landlocked. 


The Swedish Laodlocks. 


Lake Werner, in Sweden, affords one of the exceptions 
to the rule. The river by which its surplus waters find 
their way to the ocean has a waterfall quite impassable 
for any salmon from the sea. Mr. Samuel Wilmot, who 
saw some of the landlocks from this lake at the Inter- 
national Fisheries Exhibition in London in 1883, de- 
scribed them as “beautiful, bright, symmetrically formed 
salmon, ranging from 8 to 16 pounds, and identical in 
every particular with the Lake Ontario salmgn of former 
years, with which,” he continues, “I have been familiar 
during the last sixty years, and great numbers of which 
I have taken with net and spear from a stream running 
through my own property, up which they came from 
Lake Ontario in the autumn months for the purpose of 
spawning; this Ontario salmon being the winniniche of 
Lake St. John, Province of Quebec, and of the Schoodie 
lakes in Maine.” 

The contention of some writers that the progenitors of 
Lake St. John’s ouananiche were imprisoned above an im- 
passable barrier at Chicoutimi by some upheaval of na- 
ture which prevented their return to salt water and 
transformed them from salmon of the sea into ouanan- 
iche, is now virtually abandoned. The most casual ex- 
amination of the waterway from Lake St. John to the 
sea proves the utter absurdity of such a proposition. 

Equally ridiculous is the assertion that the original 
ouananiche were enterprising emigrants from a former 
salt water environment, and voluntary settlers amid new 
surroundings—in other words, a colony of salmon from 
the sea, which, having ascended to fresh water and be. 
come satisfied with its depth and with the abundance of 
its food supply, concluded to secede from its oceanic do- 
main, and remaining in its new and congenial environ- 
ment, founded there a kingdom of its own. The refuta- 
tion of this theory is furnished by the discovery of the 
ouananiche, both in Newfoundland and in Labrador, in 
fresh waters to which it could not possibly have ascended 
from the sea. As already shown, it had not yet sprung 
into existence when the geographical distribution of many 
other species of fish was so largely facilitated by the 
existence of the cold salt sea which overspread the 
greater part of the Atlantic slope of what is now the 
Dominion of Canada, and in any case it could not have 
reproduced its kind under the then existing conditions, 
since its spawn does not survive exposure to salt water. 

There is therefore no other manner of accounting for 
the presence of the ouananiche in so many wild waters 
to which it could never have ascended from the ocean, 
than to accept the explanation to which all modern scien- 
tific investigation of the matter points, namely that the 
specimens found above the great falls of the Hamilton 
River and in other fresh water lakes and rivers of con- 
siderable elevation above the level of the sea, are not im- 
migrants or settlers from the salt water, but the natural 
inhabitants of the home of their earliest ancestors; while 
the emigrant is the salmon of the sea, who, when in salt 
water, is but a stranger and a sojourner as all his fathers 
were while there. 


A Large Maskiaonge. 


One of the largest maskinongé caught in Lake 
Deschenes, near Ottawa, in many a day, was recently 
killed by George Loveday. The fish measured four feet 
four and a half inches long and weighed 25 pounds. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Japanese Fisheries, 


In a note regarding the promotion of fishery trade be- 
tween the United States and Japan, Hugh M. Smith, 
Deputy Fish Commissioner, writes: 

“The consumption of water products in Japan is enor- 
mous, Fish is not only the staple animal food in all 
parts of the empire, but is the only animal food that en- 
ters into the.dietary of a very large proportion of the 
population. In no other country are so mary persons 
engaged in fishing. In a total population of 50,000,000, 
3,000,000 people are engaged in this industry, and fully 
10,000,000 men, women and children are directly depen- 
dent on it. A large part of the catch is sold fresh, but 
considerable quantities of certain species are smoked, 
dried, salted, canned or otherwise prepared. No ice is 
employed in the preservation of fish. This, however, is 
not serious, as the prosecution of fishing on all parts of 
the coast, the long coast line, the shape of the islands, 
and the transportation facilities permit nearly the entire 
population to receive daily supplies of fresh fish in good 
condition,” 


Striped Bass at Octoraro. 


ABOUT ten years ago it became suddenly noised through- 
out New York and Pennsylvania that there was superb 
striped bass fishing at Octoraro, Md., and anglers rushed 
thither to find the most enthusiastic reports more than 
fulfilled. Curiously enough, a few anglers had known of 
the striped bass fishing at this point for many years and 
made no secret of the locality, one of them, the late 
Andrew M. Spangler, going so far as to publish the place 
in his little book entitled “Nearby Angling.” It remained 
for a New York sporting goods dealer to visit Octoraro 
and give it notoriety, and at the same time afford him 
an opportunity of advertising his really excellent blood 
worms. Until Mr. Dirckes first trolled his blood worms 
through the great swifts in the Susquehanna, the ap. 
proved methods of catching striped bass were eel tail or 
shedder crabs, but eel tail, while it caught the largest fish, 
is not satisfying to the man who fishes for numbers, or, 
indeed, to the man who rows the boat for the fisherman, 
because he has to row with just double the speed, and 
shedder crabs caught neither numbers nor large fish cer- 
tainly. Within two months after the anglers of New 
York city, Philadelphia and Baltimore discovered what 
a paradise for striped bass fishing there was at Octoraro, 
the place was crowded daily, and on Saturdays some- 
times as many as twelve and fourteen boats would be 
working one of the three great pools at the same time, 
pools which would only comfortably hold four or five 
boats and in which one, a few months previously, was 
rare. 

On the right bank of the river in Harford county. a 
comfortable little frame farm house nestles among great 
maple trees. It is occupied by a Mrs. Caldwell, and she, 
noting the influx of anglers, took some of them in. As 
her house is not very large, to the joy of the high class 


. angler, at the outset, she refused to accept guests unless 


they were recommended by some of her patrons, or could 
successfully pass the ordeal of an examination at the 
hands of one of her brothers. But the guest once taken 
in, finds nothing to regret. There is a bountiful store of 
perfectly fresh food, exquisitely cooked, there are nice 
rooms, clean sheets, no mosquitoes, and what is just as 
important as anything else, Ella, a negro waiting maid 
whom Mrs, Caldwell has brought up from childhood, as 
a waitress. To insure accommodations, it is always neces- 
sary to write to Mrs. Caldwell to her address, Shure’s 
Landing, Harford County, Md., at least one week before 
going. On the other side of the river, in Cecil county, 
there is a house for the accommodation of anglers, kept 
by a skilled fisherman named Fred Irwin. The surround- 
ing country may be described as a miniature Switzerland. 
There are gorges, tumbling streams, winding roads, quaint 
little houses on the hillsides, and a general air of grand- 
ness and picturesqueness. 

The three great fishing pools are known variously as 
the Stop Locks, the Dutchman’s Pool and Mark Rock. 
There, when the water is not too high or too muddy and 
in the right season, are to be found thousands upon thou- 
sands of striped hass weighing from 1% to more than 
20 pounds each. The average fish which are caught run 
from 2% to 5 pounds, although if it be a lucky day, nearly 
every boat will have at least one 12 or 15-pounder to 
show. As far as | know, the heaviest fish caught at 
Octoraro weighed 27% pounds. 

Mark Rock pool begins at the foot of one of the many 
dangerous Susquehanna falls and is the largest of the 
group. The water runs through the middle of the pool at 
the rate of six or seven miles an hour, and is said to be 
from ten to fifteen feet deep. The second or Dutchman’s 
Pool is practically a continuation of Mark Rock Pool, be- 
ing separated from it only by a short shoal of less than 
200 feet. It is the deepest of the three pools and is only 
fishable when the waters in Mark Rock and Stop Lock are 
too low, and when, by excessive fishing in the upper and 
lower, the striped bass have been driven to the Dutch- 
man’s. It is directly opposite Mrs. Caldwell’s house and 
received its name in the following. manner. About two 
weeks after the New York sporting goods dealer an- 
nounced the place, a foreign gentleman residing in Dela- 
ware went thither fishing, carrying with him a rod strong 
enough and stout enough to lift a porpoise, and a line 
which would have held a man-eating shark. Fishing was 
poor in both Stop Lock and Mark Rock on that day, and 
everyone said the pool opposite Mrs. Caldwell’s was no 
good for fish at any time. It happened in the afternoon 
on rowing in to the house that the foreign gentleman, who 
publicly avowed himself to be a Dutchman, caught a 3'%- 
pound striped bass. The next morning, on coming in to 
breakfast he repeated the performance, and at noon he did 
the same thing. Whereupon, despite laughter on the part 
of all the anglers and the boatmen and the protest of his 
own guide, he declared his intention of fishing the pool 
after dinner. He did, all the other fishermen going else- 
where. Within a couple of hours the half-sleepy anglers 
in the other pools heard a terrific shout, and seeking the 
cause, they found the foreign gentleman struggling with 
a huge striped bass. He was winding the reel with all 
his strength and the rod, stiff as it was, was bent nearly 
double. He shouted to the anglers who crowded up. “! 
cannot turn the reel!” In fact, the fish was pulling one 
way and he the other. Something had to give way, and 
as the line and the man were the stronger, the fish sud- 
denly came out of the water with a leap and was promptly 
netted in the foreign gentleman’s boat. The fish weighed 
18 pounds. Everyone went fishing in the pool that after- 
noon and everyone caught large numbers of fish, and the 
pool, which afterward became a favorite, was thereafter 
known as the Dutchman's Pool. 

The method employed for catching striped bass in the 
Susquehanna River at Octoraro is by means of trolling. 
A short rod, just stiff enough not to bend-too much with 
the weight of the long line and sinkers, etc., is the best. 
a rod,-say, weighing from seven to nine ounces. Under 
no circumstances take a sea-casting rod, as the angler 
will be deprived of one-half his sport. The reel should 
be a multiplier and should contain at least 100 yards of 
line. While not necessary, a three-foot double-gut leader 
is desirable, and the line should be of some dark color, 
green or brown. A white line should never be used. To 
the end of the line is attached one or two trolling spoons 
from which the three-pronged hooks have been removed, 
and to the lower one, if two spoons are used, should be 
attached one or two single hooks, any size from 4-0 10 
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7-0 will de. The best hook of all to use is the O’Shaugh- 
nessey. The lead, which must be heavy enough to sink 
the spoon nearly to the bottom when the boat is in mo- 
tion, should be attached to the line about two or three 
feet above the spoon. As already intimated, the blood 
worm is the best bait for large and general catching. If 
two hooks are employed, three or four worms are used, 
and they are looped from one hook to another, so as to 
form a wriggling bunch. The boatman will probably put 
them on the hooks much better than the angler, so he had 
better be allowed to do the job. : 

If the fishing is good, it will probably require about 100 
blood worms for one day’s fishing, and these worms can 
be secured from sporting goods dealers in New York, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore. The angler sits in a chair in 
the stern of the boat and pays out from seventy to sev- 
enty-five feet of line, while the boatman zig-zags slowly 
up the pool and through the “swifts.” Unless the bottom 
js struck every now and then the sinker is not heavy 
enough, for the striped bass lies among the great rocks 
at the bottom of the pool. When the top of the pool is 
reached the boat is turned. and goes spinning down 
through the swifts at the rate or six or seven miles an 
hour. When a striped bass strikes he does so with an 
earnestness which indicates that he had fully made up 
his mind what to do, and the moment the hook is driven 
into his jaw the fish turns and makes for the Chesapeake 
Bay at the greatest speed he is capable of. If he be a 
good-sized specimen he will take out anywhere from 
fifty to seventy-five yards before he can be turned, and in 
this connection it is advisable that every angler wear a 
thumb stall lest the skin on his thumb part company, 
while he is trying to put pressure on the spool. The 
angler should be cautioned when at length he can take 
hold of the handle of the reel to do so with the thumb 
and forefinger only, because after the fish has once been 
turned and he is being drawn toward the boat he may 
suddenly take it into his head to object, in which case, if 
the fisherman has the handle in the ordinary manner, he 
may receive a bruised or even a broken finger from the 
sudden jerk at the second run of the fish. — 

The fight of a good-sized striped bass will last from 
five to twenty-five minutes, according to his weight, the 
water temperature and the part of the pool in which the 
fish happens to be. The striped bass, when he gives up, 
does so suddenly and can then be drawn to the net like 
a wet rag. Apparently he has only three tricks in fight- 
ing, and these are the most moss covered used by the 
black bass. He has a way of shaking his head, and some- 
times when the line is close to the boat, of turning on 
end and trying to strike the line with his tail and so tear- 
ing the hook loose. Sometimes he comes to the surface 
and breaks water without leaping and so tries to free 
himself of the hook on the slack line. When the fish is 
first hooked the boatman paddles his boat to the nearest 
bit of back water, where it can rest quietly while the fish 
is being played. When the fish are running properly, a 
day's fishing will yield from twenty-five to fifty. Anglers 
from New York and Philadelphia will arrive at Octoraro 
at 5 o'clock in the evening and be taken by the boatman 
to the fishing grounds and to supper when night falls. 

It is not only necessary to secure accommodations a 
week ahead but it is also necessary to secure the boatman 
at the same time. Either Mrs. Caldwell or Mr. Irwin will 
secure boatmen at the request of anglers. As the duties 
of a boatman are rather severe, he charges $4 a day for 
his work. . 

There is also good striped bass fishing at Conowingo 
about six miles above Octoraro, and also at Bald Friars, 
which is within the Pennsylvania line. | ; 

Passengers from New York or Philadelphia must 
necessarily take the Pennsylvania Railroad to Perryville 
on the P., W. & B. branch, and there take the Port 
Deposit branch on the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Penn- 
sylvania train arrives at Peddyville about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon and the Port Deposit train leaves about ten or 
fifteen minutes later. 7 

It is fortunate that an angler may catch striped bass at 
Octoraro to his heart’s content when they are running 
freely, without much danger of his being denominated a 
“hog” fisherman, for his boatman will gladly receive as a 
gift all the surplus fish and can readily dispose of them in 
the market of Baltimore. W. E. MEEHAN. 





An Indian Fish Story. 


Mr. Frep SwinDLEHURST, in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, tells a number of stories which he heard under 
singular circumstances among the Cree Indians on the 
shores of James Bay, near the mouth of Pontiac’s Creek. 
A group of these Indians were seated about a blazing 
camp-fire, silent and moody, enjoying their evening 
smoke. It was a cold and dark night in autumn. Sud- 
denly one of the men began to relate a story. At first his 
voice was low and agreeable, but when he came to ad- 
ventures of war his tones rose and his gestures grew 
violent. The audience listened to his tales with no sign 
of incredulity, and occasionally grunted approval. It 
seems that these stories are told only in the autumn, and 
that it is supposed to bring bad luck if they are told at 
any other season. Apparently the proverbial fish story is 
common to the whole genus humanum. We quote Mr. 
Swindlehurst’s record of “A Big Perch” story with his 
comment : 

“Some Indian hunters were camped along the shores 
of Lake Mistassini. As fish and game were plentiful they 
were happy and contented. One evening they missed one 
of their number, and though they searched. everywhere 
could not find him. They had many days given him up 
for dead, when he surprised them by calmly walking into 
camp. On their asking him where he had been he told 
the following story: 
lake, where I saw all kinds of fish, some pretty, some 
ugly, and some savage. There was one perch so large 
that he could not turn around in the lake, but had to 
swim up and down without turning.’ ” 

The above story has been handed down from father to 
son, and even to-day Indians refer to the “big perch” 
just as seriously as if it really existed. Lake Mistassini 
1S 120 miles long and twenty miles wide, so the legend 
far eclipses the white man’s story of the sea serpent,— 
New York Evening Post, 





That night you lost me I was at the bottom of the, 


The Log of a Sea Angler. 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


Among the California Channel Islands—Camp at San Cle- 


meate—Fine Fishiog—Ancieot Inhabitants—Whitelish 
on the Rod—The Sheepshead. 


Amonc the‘islands strung along the coast of Southern 
California, a chalice of emeralds in settings of azure, 
the sea angler finds a new field for strenuous and 
manly sport with the rod. They are isles of summer, 
bathed in the seas of eternal spring, and in their peculiar 
climate lies the sedret of their many attractions. 

The islands, beginning with the Coronados, the 
“Desert Isles” of Vizcaino, and including San Clemente, 
Santa Catalina, San Nicolas, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, 
San Mignel and Anacupa, lie parallel to the coast in 
a general way, and are from eighteen to eighty miles 
from it. They are the peaks of an off shore coast 
range, submerged and separated from the shore by 
deep and abysmal cafions, and from the land appear 
like great sea monsters crouching on the surface of the 
sea of Balboa. They are all swept by the Black Current 
of Japan, or Kuro Sivo, the Asiatic gulf stream, which 
flows up the coast of Asia from the tropics, crosses 
to America, and sweeping down the American coast 
bears perennial summer upon its crest. 

The result, so far, as the islands are concerned, is to 
produce a winter of verdure, the moderate rains of 
fifteen or twenty miles giving them green slopes, 
flowers, and a climate something like that of Madeira 
without its heat. 

In the summer come cool and constant winds from 
the west, giving the angler cool and delightful weather 
in a land where the palm and other tropical and semi- 
tropical trees characterize the landscape. We have, 
then, cool summers, and mild, soft winters, without even 
frost, which, combined with smooth water on the lee 
of the island mountains, produces one of the most de- 
lightful fishing grounds I have ever found. 

It was in 1885 that I first landed at Santa Catalina, 
and when I saw men landing fishes weighing from 
twenty to thirty pounds from the beach, fishes which 
broke big cod lines as though in sport or play; and 
were played by strong and lusty men ten or fiffeen 
minutes on hand lines before they were landed, I came 
to the conclusion that I had discovered a sea angler’s 
paradise, and forthwith sent for my rod which, I be- 
lieve, was the first to bend in these quiet and sequestered 
waters. 

The coast of California is remarkable for its lack of 
bays, coves or harbors. From San Francisco to San 
Diego the real harbors number but two—Monterez and 
San Pedro—and the latter is partly artificial. The 
coast line in the main is swept by the sea, which piles 
in upon long sandy beaches, with rocky points here 
and there, and few if any coves similar to those on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and as a result, the large game fishes 
do not frequent the mainland shores in great numbers 
but are found out in the channel or at the islands, which 
are the natural feeding and spawning grounds for a 
series of fishes remarkable for their size, numbers and 
game qualities. 

The islands, which range from twenty miles in length 
to seven in width, lie parallel to the mainland shore, 
the north end of Santa Catalina being but eighteen 
miles from land. San Clemente is about forty miles 
off shore, and the Santa Barbara Islands about twenty. 
They form a shelter from the prevailing west wind, 
and the cafions, which wind down their mountains like 
rivers of verdure, end in little bays and coves, where 
the angler might well imagine himself on some inland 
stream far from the ocean. 

Nearly all the islands are private property and per- 
mission must be obtained to land, Santa Catalina being 
the only one having accommodations for visitors, a 
town and regular steamers every day. 

There are few places on the globe where a skipper 
can guarantee that during a cruise to last from the 
first of June to the first of October, there will not be 
a gale, storm or squall of any kind; not even thunder 
or lightning or a shower of rain, yet this guarantee was 
offered us as we left San Pedro one June morning for 
Avalon, thirty miles down the Santa Catalina channel. 
Our vessel was a fine 70-ton sail and power schooner 
yacht, trim, fast and seaworthy; and we ran down to 
Avalon Bay, a miniature bay of Naples, in three hours 
and anchored off the dock, facing Grand Cafion that 
almost cuts the island in two here. The bay was a 
picture with its fleet of launches and yachts, while the 
little town seemed to reach away up the slopes of the 
picturesque mountains, the summits of which were lost 
in the blue haze. 

The name Avalon has a romantic association with 
King Arthur, and the American Avalon is quite as 
romantic and beautiful, being a perfect half-moon beach, 
environed by mountains and rocky cliffs. The water 
is as smooth as glass, and as clear as crystal, while 
its turquoise blue renders it an object of great beauty 
when contrasted with the green slopes of winter and 
early spring. We took our equipment aboard at Avalon 
—camping outfit and three boatmen and their boats, 
which were strung out astern and towed. That night 
we turned in having given instructions to sail at four, 
and when we came on deck the next morning Santa 
Catalina was far astern like a great whale on the sur- 
face, and San Clemente loomed up ahead on the sum- 
mer sea. We made the island by 7 o’clock and ran 
down the east coast, anchoring in Gallagher’s Cove, 
the island having no harbor of any kind. The coast 
was rocky, lofty cliffs rising all around the south end, 
and a bed of kelp forming a protecting belt about it. 

The tents in the boats were taken ashore by the men 
and raised on a little plateau hardby the landing, and 
as no rain was expected, it was an easy matter. In 
fact, it was a queer camp—no rains, no storms, no 
mosquitoes, no black flies, nor “punkies,” nothing but 
fleas, which were there, though I did not see them. It 
was really too good to last, and the old campaigners 
of the party could not but believe that there was some- 
thing to be sprung on them at the last moment. The 
tents were open, the long table without shelter (Cali- 
fornia fashion), and at night a fine log fire took off the 


chill and reminded the campers of the Adirondack 
smudge they all knew and loved. 

While the men were making camp I strolled along the 
rocky cliffs, no easy matter just there, as they were pre- 
cipitous, and covered with cactus into which one would 
roll if a slip were made; yet there were innumerable goat 
trails which terraced the steepest places and led along 
shore. A turn around a rocky point and one might have 
been ten thousand miles from civilization. High cliffs of 
brillant colors—the deep blue of the ocean—the sharp 
olive hue of the kelp beds, the flash or glint of the golden 
perch below, the cry of the sea eagle, all combixed to lend 
a peculiar romance or atmosphere to the scene and place. 

The cliffs rapidly dropped as I made my way north, 
and in a short time came to a sandy waste of dunes which 
the wind had tossed into remarkable shapes and over 
which innumerable sand rivers were running, carving the 
sand into strange yet beautiful slopes. 

Strewn over this sand desert were evidences of human 
occupation—shells (haliotis), burnt wood, bits of quartz, 
flint chips, black earth telling of Ketchin eviddens, and 
here and there a human bone projecting from the sand. 
Here the island had once been separated and the inter- 


vening channel filled with sand, forming a dazzling white 
isthmus. . 


Crossing it } found the west side forty or fifty feet 
above the shore, covered with sand—a singular phenom- 
enon, as there were no sandy beaches at this point, the 
shore being rock that breasted the sea with a bold front. 
The sand was covered with a crust-like snow over which 
were sprinkled thousands of white bleached snail shells 
that crunched as I walked along. The dunes gradually 
rose, and it soon became evident that what had been 
cafions had been filled with sand that had flowed like a 
river upward from the sea, so that the cafions appeared 
to be glaciers flowing down from the island hills and 
mountains. 

This vast sand glacier had been occupied by the ancients 
perhaps thousands of years ago. Everywhere the evi- 
dences of human occupation appeared—shells, stones, im- 
plements and occasionally huge stone mortars, but all 
broken and scattered about in reckless confusion. Strol- 
ling along, now one hundred feet above the sea, I sud- 
denly came upon a vast pit in the pure white sand. It 
must have been one hundred or more feet deep, its sides 
perfectly smooth and at an angle of about fifty degrees. 

At the bottom was a single tree—suggestive of the ver- 
dure that had once filled the cafion, now blasted—and 
buried deep beneath the sand glacier. Some strange 
caprice of the wind had scooped out this pit, which I 
could only compare to the trap of an ant lion. The 
gleaming sides—perfectly smooth—presented an alluring 
jump, and in a sudden reversion to youth I drew back 
and in a running jump sprang from the edge going thirty 
feet through the air, striking the soft side of the sand 
cone and sliding quickly to the bottom in a miniature 
avalanche. After an arduous climb I reached the surface 
again, assuring myself that I had no-spectators. 

So perfect was this pit, so mathematically correct, that 
it was hard to believe that it was not the work of man,” 
yet the sculptor was the wind of San Clemente. 

This sand plateau was literally dotted with evidences 
of ancient human occupation and presented a fascinating 
field for investigation, being in reality a graveyard and 
battleground of the unknown people who once lived here. 

Leaving it with reluctance I made a cut across the 
island hills through manzanita and cactus and crossing 
the divide saw the camp below me and soon reached it, 
finding the party at dinner in the open air. 

We discussed the original inhabitant, proposed his 
health and a better acquaintance, and sat about the drift- 
wood fire late that night listening to the stories of Mexi- 
can Joe and other boatmen, Joe was the oldest inhabitant 
of Santa Catalina, his ancestors were Spanish on the one 
hand of the Conquestadore stock and Aztec on the other, 
all of which gave a strong face and an interesting per- 
sonality. 

The sun routed us out in the morning, it seemed 
nearer at San Clemente, and rose out of a deep red cloud 
so suddenly that day seemed to come at once, but it was 
never hot. Over to the east the huge California desert 
was heating air like a caldron; this rose forming a 
vacuum and the air all along the coast flowed in there 
to fill it, creating a constant inshore wind that never 
failed during the day all summer. 

Here human nature and its vagaries asserted itself. 
Paring onions and potatoes under ordinary circum- 
stances is not an agreeable or exciting pastime, yet these 
anglers begged from Joe and the other cooks this privi- 
lege, and that the breakfast tasted better who shall deny. 
And as the perfume of that bacon filled the air and the 
sizzle of potato chips broke the stillness,-there was joy 
indeed. We had routed out the professionals for one 
morning just to show what we could do, and set a pace 
we fancied that was hard to keep up. Wild goat chops 
smothered in onions, fried smelt, cakes, eggs and coffee 
was the menu, after which we pulled out to the yacht 
and remembered that we were anglers, not campers. The 
kelp bed was at least fifty feet wide here, its big broad 
leaves lying partly on the surface like huge snakes, and 
just outside of this the yacht swung, and away astern 
Mexican Joe had discovered a school of fishes, some of 
which must have weighed 10 or 15 pounds, if guessing 
counted for anything at San- Clemente. 

We had what is known as yellow-tail tackle, rods 
about the weight and size used for striped bass in the 
East. My rod was longer and lighter than the average. 

I had one butt and three sizes of tips in lengths and 
weights, and for the game in hand I rigged a rod eight 
feet in length, the tip being pliable and slender, yet suffi- 
ciently powerful to lift a 15-pound fish should it have a 
fit of sulks. 

I used a 4-0 O’Shaughnessy hook, with a short wire 
leader or snell, a No. 16 cuttyhunk line and a Vom Hofe 
reel that would hold at least 200 feet when wet. We had 
brought a supply of smelt and sardine bait from Avalon, 
as it was almost impossible to catch bait at San 
Clemente, and this small fry was the:lure for almost all 
kinds of game ir these waters; but when Mexican Joe 
saw the fishes astern he shouted for crawfish and pro- 
nounced the game “whitefishes.” 

By tossing over the crawfish shells he soon had these 
attractive fishes within twenty or thirty feet of the stern 
where we could see them plainly and mark their many 
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beauties and charms of color. It was only necessary to 
unreel the line, the strong current carried it out with the 
“chum” and then “Zee! Zee! Zee!” the cry of the stricken 
reel rose on the air. 

It is not always true that the largest bait takes the 
largest fish, but I had baited with the quarter-tail of a 
crawfish and hooked the king of the whitefishes. It 
played entirely on the surface, after the fashion of a 
bonito, or, as a bonito should, swinging out into deep 
water in a long, splendid resonant rush to the music of 
the reel, then came dashing back faster than I could reel, 
cutting the blue water, now tossing it high in the air, 
trying to reach its home in the kelp bed from which I 
turned it with great good luck. 

This fish was a delight-giver in every sense of the 
word, and it required all the finesse I could muster to 
save the line and day. Soon it came alongside, sheering 
off, displaying all its charms—a radiant and beautiful 
fish—as Joe lifted it in. Three rods were screaming and 
few sea anglers have had better sport; and, doubtless, 
few have even seen this fine game fish that Mexican Joe 
now held up. 

“Mucho bueno, blanquillo!” he cried. 

“Caulotatilus,” said our scientific angler. 

A beautiful creature it was, the principal tint was the 
most delicate olive, its long dorsal fin, a most sensitive 
organ, tinted with blue, the other fins blue and yellow or 
old gold. ; 

It was so richly yet modestly colored that I will not 
attempt a description, but the impression was of a flash 
of olive with dashes of blue, orange and pink, a splendid 
eye rich in color and very expressive. 

The head was large, rising in an arch, a fine fish from 
any point of view or standard. It was a case of fisher- 
man’s luck. We had found one of those rare and happy 
fishing grounds where there is no waiting, where the 
fishes were impatient to be caught; the bait being seized 
so near the yacht that we could see the entire play. We 
caught these big fellows until the tide turned, when they 
stopped biting. Then we took the catch ashore and di- 
vided with the herders—a Robinson Crusoe outfit—that 
lived or existed in the island, hermits and exiles, yet 
happy and contented. ‘ 

The whitefish is one of the common forms of the isl- 
ands, found on rocky bottoms and where the kelp is 
thick, and in all sizes from a pound up to fifteen, is a 
game fish. 7 

I caught one-pounders with an eight-ounce split bam- 
boo rod and fancied I had all the sport a small trout 
afforded, and as they ranged up to fifteen pounds, one 
had a wide range of sport with the rod. 

While casting into the Blanquillos astern I caught an 
occasional glimpse of a large fish darting about resem- 
bling an amberjack; indeed it was the Pacific amberjack, 
the amber fish or yellow-tail, Seriola dorsalis. 

“You never fool him with a pole,” said Mexican Joe, 
laughing as the absurdity of the idea sank into his mind. 

“He is the strongest fish for his size that swims. I 
see one pull a boy off the beach with a hand line.” And 
as we sat around the drift-wood fire that night Joe and 
the rest told of the wonders of the yellow-tail, and it 
deserved all their encomiums. 

I did not take the old-timer’s advice but rigged my 
rod with a slightly beavier tip baited with a four-inch 
smelt, and the next morning had him row me up and 
down the kelp bed near the shore. 

Mexican Joe had planned to enjoy himself, and as he 
lighted one of my cigars and picked up the oars I could 
see that he was prepared to regale himself with my un- 
doing. 

Down the line we went over as fair a trolling ground 
as one could wish; the deep olive hue of the kelp on one 
side and above the brown rocks and cliffs climbing into 
the sky and casting deep shadows; on the other the rich 
blue of the ocean as smooth as a mirror. 

Joe pulled slowly and carefully, casting his eyes to 
right and left in search of game, while I watched the 
deep blue of the water, filled with fairy-like shapes of 
tully fishes and other forms. I thought I saw something 
big pass, then Joe stopped rowing and—the rod was 
nearly jerked from my hands. I make the confession 
boldly, as I saw the trick played later upon an angler. 
Zee-zee-zee-zee rose on the air, a blaze of sounds sug- 
gestive of flying brass filings somewhere within the 
mechanism of the rod. 

I confess to a dazed sensation, but I console myself as 
I saw a man—able-bodied and lusty—pulled bodily from 
a high wharf by just such a fish, and after twenty years 
of yellow-tail fishing I present my compliments to this 
fish, which for its size has no equal in the sea for hard 
fighting and staying qualities. 

My fish made a dozen or more of tornado-like plunges, 
each one of which was a nerve tester and which carried 
it down 250 feet into the blue Kuro Siwo, then it rose 
with a strange rhythmic tremor coming up the line, and 
made for the outer sea. In a light boat we might have 
been towed off shore, but Joe kept the stern to the game 
and rowed against it while I played it with all my 
strength, yet I did not bring this gallant fish to gaff for 
thirty minutes. 

It came up to the surface in great bounds; shot arouad 
the boat like a trained ringster, plunged down into the 
deep channel again where it sulked like a salmon, to be 
pumped up by heart-breaking effort. Slowly it came up, 
protesting every foot, every inch, repeating its maneuvers 
time and time again. 

I pumped, reeled, played my weary thumb upon the 
leather pad brake; I gave it the butt until the good rod 
creaked and threatened to buckle; and gradually the im- 
pression gained that this splendid amber fish, this yellow- 
tail of San Clemente, was playing me. 

When it finally came to gaff it encircled the boat sev- 
eral times. it dodged the gaff like a trained trickster, 
tossing spray full in my face, rejecting all overtures 
leading to a surrender, but the big reel was merciless 
and slowly it came in and was gaffed by Joe, who held it 
up that I might feast my eyes on its beauties and then— 
tell it not in Gath—let what Mexican Joe said be buried 
in deep oblivion; then, in the very moment of triumph, 
the whexpected happened, as it always has. The yellow- 
tail, by a remarkable convulsion, threw out the hook and 

incidentally itself overboard. Truly, this is a vale of 
tears. 

Joe, in an heroic attempt to heal my wounds, said that 
it weighed only 15 pounds, and for once I believe a boat- 





man played me false—underestimated the weight of a 
fish, as if that -yellow-tail did not weigh 50 pounds | am 
a poor guesser. I am no pessimist; I rejoice it in its 
escape, and my trust that the same fish may attach itself 
to some fresh tenderfoot along the Santa Catalina 
channel. 

I liardly know what to compare the yellow-tail to. The 
next One gave me quite as much trouble but I landed 
it in twenty minutes’ hard fighting. Comparisons are 
odious, but the yellow-tail- is the bluefish “of California 
though a stronger and a far better fighter than the splen- 
did bluecoat that breaks lines and hooks for a living 
along the south New England coast. The yellow-tail is 
the fish of the people, all else may fail; winds may blow 
or give out, tides may be at the flood or ebb, every im- 
possiLie corci:icin may hold; it may be Friday on the 
13th of the sne:n1, you may have left your horse chestnut 
or rabbit foot at home, but the yellow-tail is biting; it is 
omnipresent and irresistible. 

It seemed to me a sort of mortal sin to kill so beau- 
tif] a fish, So we fished and let them go, and as I often 
hooked the same fish twice and have seen the same one 
hooked three times in an hour, one’s conscience may rest 
easy, as doubtless the yellow-tails were fishing and hunt- 
ing for men and anglers that very day and reported a 
big bag. 

The California yellow-tail is shaped like a bluefish but 
has a larger head in proportion to the body, a powerful 
jaw and a long, continuous dorsal fin, suggesting its 
specific name dorsalis. 

The upper surface, the back, is green in the water, or 
perhaps an olive hue, but when the fish bursts from the 
water and comes in it is a splendid peacock blue; a daz- 
zling creature. The fins are gold; a yellow stripe, tell- 
ing of rank, extends from head to tail along the median 
line. The powerful tail is yellow or golden, belly silver 
of the newest mintage, and the eye—a splendid organ—a 
blaze of color. In brief, the fish is a type of power and 
aggressive activity. 

It is an easy trick to take the yellow-tail in the open 
sea soon after it has arrived from the Cortez Banks, but 
the yellow-tail of the bay and dock at Avalon soon be- 
come educated, and only one with some skill and finesse 
can induce this cunning fish to take a hook, I have often 
met great schools of yellow-tails coming in from the 
Cortez Banks in April or May. They covered the water 
for acres and changed the deep blue to gold and green. 
Once on the ground they would break up and parade the 
blue waterways along the hanging gardens of these isles 
of summer. There was no hunting for game at San 
Clemente. We fished and the fishes came. 

Among the hard-fighting fishes was the sheepshead—a 
huge dome-faced fellow with vertical stripes, vivid red 
and black. Its head was a velvet jet black, its powerful 
lower jaw pure white, its eye a thing of beauty and ex- 
pressive of the remarkable intelligence this fish possesses. 

I first found this sturdy fish in a golden corner of the 
kelp forest with a guard of golden angel fishes poising in 
the arches and loops of the great leaves. I dropped my 
bait and saw the strike that was hard and a series of pro- 
longed rushes; now out into the channel, then, when 
turned, coming in with a rush to try to involve itself in 
the maze of kelp and only coming to gaff after a hard 
and vigorous struggle. I took these fishes up to 18 
pounds, and doubtless the old and large male fishes grow 
much larger. The females might have been taken for 
gray snappers, as- they bore little or no resemblance to 
the big-jawed male. Some were a rich pink all over, 
some pure white, and the very young were beautiful little 
creatures having blue spots. The sheepshead is one of 
the few fishes that can be tamed, and I have seen one 
that knew its keeper, came at his call, opened its mouth 
wide at the signal, and would poise by the side of the 
tank for its master to scratch its back. This fish rejoiced 
in the name of “Pat,” and was kept for eight years in 
the Santa Catalina Island Zoological Station. It invari- 
ably changed its color when touched or caressed, becom- 
ing almost black where ordinarily it was gray. In con- 
finement it completely lost the brilliant red stripes which 
characterized it in its native wilds, the kelpian forests. 
This fish was extremely jealous. It fought and killed 
every fish placed in a tank with it, but finaliy made 
friends with a green turtle after satisfying itself that it 
could not bite it. When the turtle was touched “Pat” 
would soon show that he did not like it, and he dis- 
played several more or less human attributes. 

At San Clemente honors were easy between fishing and 
exploring the sand dunes for evidences of the early in- 
habitants, and numerous expeditions were arranged to 
investigate the mystery that seemed to surround these 
people that had at one time covered the island with 
towns and villages. 

I found one day on the dune a flat stone and beneath 
it several large haliotis shells containing beads. Mexi- 
can Joe was positive that this marked a grave, so he be- 
gan to dig down into the pure sand, coming very soon 
upon a skeleton that had been buried in a sitting position, 
its head between its kneas and lashed with seaweed rope. 
Over the body was a native flute, made from a deer’s leg 
bone; behind it another, and in front still another. All 
were inlaid or decorated with mother of pearl fastened 
on with asphaltum. Doubtless the man was a flute-player 
of his tribe,-a musician of fame, and his people had 
buried his choice weapons with him. 

Not far from here Joe led us to a place he called the 
“battlefield,” where dozens of skeletons and their parts 
were strewn about, Nearly all the skulls were fractured, 
violently, and many of the bones were broken, showing 
that a struggle of some kind had taken place here. Not 
far away we found the site of a town; the sand was 
black, charred and covered for a long distance with 
stone implements, mortars, pestles, grinding or mealing 
stones, but in almost every instance broken. Some of 
the bowls were of steatite and two or three feet high, 
others were of a volcanic rock weighing two. hundred or 
more pounds. Some were. ornamented with pearl and 
there were beads without number. It was very evident 
that several centuries ago a hardy race had lived here 
but had been swept away by some cause unknown. 

The wind was playing havoc with these bones, uncov- 
ering them to-day to cover them again to-morrow. Not 
far from here we found caves in which were mummified 
dogs, the walls being covered with a tapestry made of 

seaweed. 

“How is it,” I asked of Mexican Joe, “that all these 


store implements are broken?” 

“The reaven is very evident,” volunteered one of our 
party. “These people were evidently attacked by an in- 
vading force, driven away, and their household gods de- 
stroyed.” 

I locked at Jce for confirmation, but a grin broke over 
his. goad-natvred face. “I don’t know who drove them 
cff cr where they went, but as for the mortars, I smashed 
them myself and the rest of the sheep herders helped, 
We did it to pass away time.” 

This was a fact—articles which if collected and pre. 
served could have been sold by these men for thousands 
of dollars. Men who were living on a desert island and 
receiving but $10 a month had a fortune within their 
grasp and did not know it. Such is life in the wild and 
woolly West, and so much for lack of the archzological 
appreciation along the Kuro Siwo. 

But this should not be laid up against Mexican Joe— 
he was merely “built that way,” and was, and is, one of 
the best guides and boatmen in this fair string of islands. 
We coasted the island, sailed around it, walked over its 
hills and mountains, fished its waters on all sides, and 
cne bright morning made sail and bore away across the 
deep San Clemente channel for Santa Catalina that rose 
out of the haze—like some grim kraken—resting on the 
surafec of the summer sea. 


Mutations of the Silk Worm. 


Hovperness, N. H.,. Aug. 6.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A queer statement, the meaning of which I 
should like to see explained, appears in the interesting 
paper of Mr, F. E. Eldred entitled “On Fishing Gut” in 
your issue of July 22. 

The author, after showing the various transformations 
from the egg of the silk worm moth, round to the pro- 
duction of another moth, remarks: “It is curious to note 
that the animal never dies, only a series of metamor- 
phoses goes on, by which, apparently, distinct forms of 
life are assumed.” 

I suppose it is only fair to assume that the author means 
that from the egg to the final appearance of the moth 
there is through all the changes continuity of life, but he 
doesn’t say this, as indeed there would seem to be no oc- 
casion for doing, and what he does affirm seems to be 
something very different and very absurd, and to be un- 
equivocally asserted. C. H. Ames. 


A Fine String of Bass. 


Tueresa, N. Y., Aug. 11.—Yesterday guide Dave Tyler 
brought up from Red Lake sixteen black bass and five 
pickerel (lake pike), the catch of Dr. Glenn Coe, of 
Watertown, and his father, Dr. David Coe, of this village, 
who have been at Red Lake the past week. 

The catch contained seven large and nine small-mouth 
bass, the largest of the large-mouth weighed 5%4 pounds, 
and five others weighed over 4 pounds, This is the second 
batch of fish they have sent up the past week. The first 
was composed of nine black bass and eight pickerel, 
which were distributed among their friends here. 

Willis Purdy reported catching eight black bass in Red 
Lake on Wednesday. J. L. Davison. 


An Appreciation. 

Aue. 6.—Hail and greeting to you! I am here on the 
shores of Squam Lake trying to recover from what was 
within an ace of prostration by the heat during the 
Sheolic period we had a few weeks ago. I hope to get 
vigor enough presently to send you a few squibs, as 
prompted by good things in nearly every issue of Forest 
AND STREAM, I have wanted to do for many a month. 
The paper gives me the best comfort I get in life—or 
nearly that—and I always bless you for continuing to 
send it to me. I’m where I can hear the loons “holler” at 
almost any hour of the day or night, and it is good for 
tired nerves. _ C. H. AmeEs. 


Log of a Sea Angler, 


OsukosH, Wis., Aug. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the serial 
recently finished in your publication, “The Log of a Sea 
Angler,” by C. F. Holder. I do not recall in years of 
reading a more peculiarly fascinating description of a 
trip through the waters covered by him. To a land lub- 
ber here on the inland waters his story comes with a 
whiff of the bracing salt air, making it doubly interesting 
and satisfactory. May you continue to publish writings 
of this most charming and gifted author. 

Lewis ATHERTON. 


New Jersey Fishing. 


Reports from inland fishing resorts of northern New 
Jersey announce unusually good sport up to the present 
time. The fishing at Greenwood Lake is said to have 
been exceptionally good, and large catfish, wall-eyed pike, 
black bass and pickerel have been taken. It is said that 
on Saturday last one angler caught thirty pike-perch. 
Good fishing was reported last week from Lake Hopat- 
cong, Tuxedo, Beaver Lake and a number of other points. 








It Will Interest Them. 
To Each Reader: 

If you find in the Forest anp STREAM news or discussions of 
interest, your friends and acquaintances who are fond of out-door 
life will probably also enjoy reading it. If you think of any who 
would do so, and care to send them coin cards, which, when re 
turned with a nominal sum, will entitle them to one short-time 
“trial trip,” we shall be glad to send you, without cost, com 
cards for such distribution, upon receiving from you 2 postal 
card request. Or, the following blank may be sent: 

Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
346 Broadway, New York 


Please send me..... vescbous ot Forest anp Srreau Coin 
Cards to distribute to friends. 


Name. 


Address. ......ccccccccevcccseeesoeees 
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AUGUST. 


. Seaside Park, club. : 
. New York, crusen, Pewpest to Vineyard Haven, 


East Gloucester, Y. R. A., open. 


. Bristol, open. | > 
. New York, cruise, Vineyard Haven to Marblehead. 
. East Gloucester, M 

' Seaside Park, ladies’ race. 


.Y. R. A., open. 


American Power Boat Association, cruise. 


. Annisquam, M. Y. R. A., open. 

. Shinnecock, ladies’ race. 

. Eastern, power boat races. 

. Bristol, club. 

. Galveston, annual. 

. Hugenot, annuai. 

. Annisquam, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Northport, annual. 

. Seaside Park, club. F 

. Knickerbocker, one-design powcr boats, 
. Wollaston, club. 

. White Lake, open. 

. Rensonhurst, fourth champ:-nship. 
. Eastern, open. 

. Chicago, cruise, 

. Moriches, club. 

. Ouantuck, club. 

. Beverly, club. 

. Corinthian, club. 

. Galveston, annual. 


Brooklyn, club. 


. Middletown, power boat races, 
. Lakewood, Cleveland, club. 


Galveston, annual. 

Eastern, ocean race. 

Sachem’s Head, club. 

Cape Cod, M. Y.R. A., open, 
Seaside Park, ladies’ race. 
Cape Cod, M. Y. R. A., open. 
West Hampton C. C., ladies’ 
Sea Side, club. 

Beverly, sweepstake. 

Cape Cod, M. Y. R. A., open. 
Eastern, power boat races. $ 

New Rochelle, club. _ 

Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
Hampton Roads, cruise. 

Rhode Island, annual. 

Country Club of Detroit, club. 

Seaside Park, club. 

Royal Canadian, club. 

White Lake, open. 

Moriches, association. 

San Francisco, cruise. 

Corinthian. club.. 

Atlantic, Havens cup. 

Hempstead Harbor, annual. 

Nova Scotia, Prince of Wales cup. 
Sunnyside, Toronto, Commodore’s cup. 
Larchmont, club. 

San Francisco, club. 


race. 


. Wellfleet, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Jamaica Bay, open. 


Chicago, club. 

Sachem’s Head, club. 
Wellfleet, M. Y. R. A., open. 
East Gloucester. clwb. 


. Plymouth, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. New Bedford, open. 
. Beverly, club. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Dusiury, M. Y. R. A., open. 
Beveziy, open. 

Duxbury, M. Y. R. A., open. 
Eastern, power boat races. 
Larchmont, club. 

Edgewood, open. 
Kniekerbocker, cruise. 
Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
Rhode Island, cruising race. 
Seaside Park, championship. 
Royal Canadian, cruising race. 
New Rochelle, cruise. 
Wollaston, cruise. 

Chicago, cruise. 

West Hampton C. C., open. 
Sippican, open. 

Beverly, club. 

Corinthian, club. 

Corinthian of San Francisco, cruise. 
Nova Scotia, Wenonah cup. 
San Francisco, cruise. 


. Lakewood (Cleveland), club. 
. Detroit, Country Club series. 


Lynn, M. Y. R. A., open. 

Jamaica Bay Y. R. A., open. 
Seaside Park, open. 
6. National Power Boat Carnival. 


. Chicago, club. 

. Cobweb, open. 

. Ponoquoque C. C., association race. 
. Beverly, open. 

. Corinthian, handicap. 


Norwalk, annual. 


. Sachem’s Head, annual. 
. Wollaston, club. 


San Francisco, cruise. 


. Lakewood (Cleveland), club. 


Sachem’s Head, annual. 


- Larchmont, fall regatta. 
. Country Club (Detroit), cruise. 


Chicago, club. 


. Country Club (Detroit), club. 
. Chicago, club. 


Country Club (Detroit), club. 
Sea Side, power boat races. 


. National Power Boat Carnival. 
- Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 


Bristol, open. 

New York, autumn cups, Glen Cove. 
Royal Canadian, Prince of Wales Cup. 
Chicago, club. 

Sea Side, club. 


. Beverly, club. 


Corinthian, elub. 


. Boston, club, Hull. 
- San Francisco, interclub. 


Larchmont, club. 

C orinthian of San Francisco, interclub. 
Rendezvous, M. Y. R. A., Hull. 
sristol, open. 


| Middletown, power boat races. 


Jetroit, sweepstakes. 


- Knickerbocker, power boat races, 


yal Canadian, ‘club. 


‘ Chicago, cruise. 
: Pan Francisco, cruise. 
- Lakewood (Cleveland), club. 


rrisania, open. 


‘San Francisco, cruise. 





Yachting Fixtures for 1905. 


Memsers of Race Committees and Secretaries will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following iist, and 
also changes which may be made in the future: 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


CHANGE SEAWANHAKA CUP CONDITIONS. 

Victory in the recent Seawanhaka Cup races has 
brought to the Manchester Y. C. a famous trophy. With 
it has come a well defined responsibility—that of keeping 
in mind at all times the good of yachting, the motive 
which prompted the original gift of the Cup. While the 
trophy remained in the custody of the Canadians, circum- 
stances led away from the possibility of making any 
change in the conditions, until sport, at first intended to 
be of the broadest international character, dwindled to 
mere class competition which few yachtsmen cared to 
enter. 

Almost from the beginning contests for the Cup have 
been confined to boats of the so-called scow type, of which 
abnormally long overhangs, light draft and great breadth 
are the chief characteristics. An easily driven form which 
increases its length to a great degree at the least angle of 
heel is thus obtained, but at the sacrifice of all other fea- 
tures deemed necessary in a desirable type. 

The scow owes its being to specific conditions rather 
than choice. It sprang from the cleverness of designers 
in discovering the possibilities of the restrictions govern- 
ing competition for the trophy. The Deed of Gift drawn 
up by the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. in 1895, provided 
for boats of not more than 25 nor less than 15ft. racing 
measurement, according to the method of rating then in 
vogue. That was the old rule, which until recently has 
stood for the best at hand. Rating measurement was ob- 
tained by adding to the load waterline length the square 
root of the sail area and dividing the sum by two. The 
weakness of this formula lay in the fact that the water- 
line was measured with the boat on an even keel, a condi- 
tion existing only when at anchor or running free in 
smooth water. It did not take a wise man to discover 
that increased length, untaxed in any way, would result 
from drawn-out ends with a waterline kept as short as 
possible. 

The Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. challenger Glencairn L., 
an extreme scow, came from the Dominion in 1896 and 
scored a victory in three straight races from the Sea- 
wanhaka defender, El Herie. In attempting to regain 
possession of the trophy in following years it was but 
natural that challengers should follow lines which had 
proven successful. The shoal waters of Lake St. Louis, 
where the cup contests were held, also demanded a boat 
of little draft. Victory in eight matches on home waters 
put the Canadians in the position of dictators regarding 
any change of trophy conditions. The scow was eminently 
suited to the waters on which their yachting was enjoyed, 
and thus the type remained to eventually become synony- 
mous with the Seawanhaka Cup. The scow was gradu- 
ally adopted by yachtsmen on other inland lakes and con- 
tinues to grow in popularity. It has ceased to be a factor 
in Eastern yachting. 

The past year has witnessed the realization of every 
yachtsman’s dream—the adoption of a general rule of 
rating. The strong points in the new regulations have 
been suggested by flaws in the old. Displacement has 
been recognized as a factor of speed, and length is now 
approximately that at which a boat is heeled to her best 
work. Further legislation is planned during the coming 
year by which scantling restrictions will be determined. 
A meeting of yachtsmen from all countries to consider a 
universal rule of rating will take place in London before 
another season, and the time does not appear to be far 
distant when a boat may compete the world over with 
the same rating. 

The trend of all yachting progress is in the direction of 
eliminating the freak and building up a fleet of the mar- 
ketable and useful type. The boat which will always find 
a ready place in sport, wherever located, and which will 
lend its influence in arousing a love of the sea, is the one 
to be encouraged. Aside from inexpensive classes here 
and there for beginners, the scow has no place on open 
water courses. It has been made practically impossible 
for a boat of the type to compete with any degree of suc- 
cess under the new rule. 

The same reasons which brought about the new rule of 
rating argue in as forceful a manner for a change in the 
conditions governing the Seawanhaka Cup. Any move 
which might bar from further competition the sportsmen 
who have so gallantly defended the trophy for nearly a 
decade would be regretted; nevertheless, even such a re- 
sult being unavoidable. the general welfare of yachting is 
to be taken into consideration. The Seawanhaka Cup is 
the-only trophy for international competition among small 
yachts in existence to-day. It was first offered as a means 
of benefiting yachting. Under present conditions its mis- 
sion’ is but feebly accomplished, and the field of possible 
good limited to a small and selected area. An exact re- 
versal of conditions would result were the new rule of 


rating to replace the old in the Cup conditions, It is diffi- 
cult to see how the club holding the trophy can do other 
than fall in with the line of progress. 

Comparatively few small boats have been built this 
year under the new rule of rating. Those which have 
come into existence are of a desirable and speedy type, 
speaking volumes for the restrictions under which they 
were produced. The five 22-footers owned by members 
ot Gravesend Bay clubs correspond as closely as any to 
the 25ft. class under the old Seawanhaka rule. They are 
from the boards of four different designers. The aim 
of each was to turn out the smartest possible craft under 
the required limit, and it is significant to note that com- 
petition as keen and close as that found in one-design 
classes has resulted. Reasonable cost and handy size, 
combined with the other qualities found in boats built 
under the new rule, make the 22-footers in every way 
suited to Seawanhaka Cup competition. 

The so-called New York Y. C. monotype 30-footers 
which Herreshoff has sent forth this year to measure 
into the 27ft. class, are other examples of what the present 
rule of rating will produce. A boat of 3o0ft. waterline of 
good displacement and an excellent turn of speed in all 
conditions is found in the New York Y. C. “thirties.” 
This size will undoubtedly find favor with yachtsmen de- 
siring for cup competition a craft slightly larger than 
that found in the 22ft. class. 

Under the present conditions governing the Seawanhaka 
Cup the helmsman and crew must be amateurs of good 
standing, a stipulation the merits of which become more 
and more apparent as time goes on. Should the Man- 
chester Y. C., with the consent of the Seawanhaka Cor- 
inthians, donors of the trophy, change the Cup conditions 
so that competition would be open to boats built under 
the new rule in either the 22 or 27ft. class, and then 
throw open to representatives from any recognized yacht 
club the trials to select a defender, the action would cer- 
tainly meet with popular approval and redound to the 
everlasting good of yachting. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








Henry J. Gretow’s NEw Orvers.—There is now under 
course of construction at Robert Jacob’s shipyard, City 
Island, a new cruising motorboat, for Mr. C. W. Lee, 
New York Y. C., from Mr. Henry J. Gielow’s designs. 
She will be known as Dreamer II., and is an improve- 
ment over the Dreamer I., designed by Mr. Gielow for 
Mr. Lee last season, which boat is now called Sachem 
II., owned by Mr. F. T. Adams. Dreamer II. is 6rft. 
over all, 54ft. 8 in. waterline, 1oft. gin, breadth and 3ft. 
6in. draft. The motive power will consist of a Standard 
engine, capable of driving the boat 12 miles per hour. 
She will be ready for delivery this fall. 

Another cruising launch is in course of construction 
at Jacob’s yard for a prominent New York yachtsman 
from Mr. Gielow’s designs. This boat is 58ft. over all, 
1oft. 6in. breadth and 3ft. 7in. draft. There will be a 
turtleback deck forward, followed by low trunk cabin 
with port lights, aft of which is the steering deck. 
Another trunk similar to forward house will extend 
over the owner’s stateroom, saloon, etc., followed by 
roomy cockpit. A 50 horsepower Standard engine will 
be installed. and a speed of 14 to 15 miles per hour is 
expected. This boat will also be ready for delivery this 
fall. 

Contract for the building of a light draft auxiliary 
yawl for Mr. Julien T. Davies, Jr., has been awarded 
to Mr. Willard F. Downs, Bayshore, L. I. The princi- 
pal dimensions are 55{t. over all, 38ft. waterline, 15ft. 
breadth and 2ft. 8in. draft. The plans, which were pre- 
pared by Mr. Henry J. Gielow, show a very comfortable 
and roomy yacht, with large stateroom for owner, 
ig toilet, galley, etc. Delivery is called for on 

ct. 55 

Plans and specifications have also been prepared by 
Mr. Henry J. Gielow for a cabin steam launch for Mr. 
A. Ahlstrom, Bjorneborg, Finland. This boat is 54ft. 
over all, soft. waterline, r11ft. 6in. breadth and 4ft. 
draft, and will be built in Finland. Sullivan triple ex- 
pansion engine, and a Roberts water-tube boiler will 
be installed and a speed-of about 13 miles per hour 
will be developed. 

Plans and_ specifications have also been prepared by 
Mr. Gielow for a motorboat for Mr. John F. Revilliod, 
Nyon, Switzerland. It is 20ft. 6in. over all, 29ft. water- 
line, 5ft. 6in. breadth. A 20 horsepower French motor 
will be installed, and a speed of 14 to 15 miles per 
hour will be attained. This plan shows a torpedo stern 
model, with a movable cabin forward, and large cockpit 
aft. 

Ree 


SALES AND CHARTERS.—The following transfers of 
yachts have been reported by Messrs. Macconnell & Cook: 
The schooner yacht Wayward, owned by Col. D. E. Aus- 
ten, to a New York yachtsman. Chartered the sloop 
yacht Banshee to Mr. Stephen Van Rensselaer, of Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Sold the raceabout Oriole, owned by Mr. B. 
W. Bunker, of the Columbia Y. C., to Mr. Henry F. Hol- 
brook, New York. Chartered the schooner yacht Oenone, 
owned by Mr. William Boyce, to Mr. F. C. Carley. 
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New York Ye C. Cruise. 


Glen Cove, Thursday, Aug. 10—Rendezvous Cups. 


Tue weather rather marred the first day of the cruise of the 
New York Y. C. It was cloudy, muggy and at times wet, and 
as a consequence of several days of wet weather, many ot the 
boats had been unable to complete their overhauling in time to 
take part in the first day’s racing. The fleet had been ordered 

Commodore Frederick G. Baurne to rendezvous off Station 
No. 10 at Glen Cove in the afternoon, and earlier in the day races 
were scheduled for the Rendezvous Cups. In order that all might 
get to the line in time to take part in these contests, the Regatta 
Committee waited until afternoon before making 7 preparations 
to send the boats off, and then nineteen boats, all but two bein 
33ft. and under, were sailing about near the eens, point, o 
Weeks Point, ready for the signal. Vulecenanety ankee had 
not been able to get ready, and so there was no class competitor 
for Mineola; but Mr. H. F. Lippitt was on hand with W eetamoe, 
and it was only a matter of a few seconds’ conference by Mr. W. 
Ross Proctor and Mr. Lippitt to arrange a race between their 
two boats, Mineola having to allow Weetamoe full time, which 
over the course amounted to 6m. 29s. In the 38ft. class were 
Mimosa III. and Tito. Eleven of the New York Y. C. 30- 
footers were on hand, and in the class for boats owned by mem- 
bers or sons of members, too small for enrollment, there were 
the four raceabouts Circe, Cricket, Busy Bee, and Rana. _ 

The committee in charge of the races, Mr. Oliver E. Crom- 
well, Mr. H. deB. Parsons and Mr. Franklin A. Plummer, who 
is acting in place of Mr. Ernest Lorillard, were on board the tug 
Chamberlain, and as the wind was blowing from the W. by S., 
courses were selected giving the boats leeward and windward 
work. Mineola, Weetamoe, Mimosa III. and Tito were to go to 
a mark off Greenwich Point and back, a total distance of 18% 
miles. ‘The 30-footers and raceabouts were to go to Matinnicock 
Point and back, twice over, a total distance of 12 miles, each leg 
being 3 miles. : p 

The start for the big class was at 12:45. The first leg was before 
the wind, and Mineola and Weetamoe both had balloon jib- 
topsails in stops and spinnakers ready to break out. Captain 
Barr sent Mineola across soon after the signal, being timed at 
12:45:36. The balloon jibtopsail was broken out smartly and then 
the spinnaker set on the starboard side. Mr. Lippitt had the 
wheel on Weetamoe, and he kept off until the two minutes allowed 
to cross had almost expired, and then sent the yacht over the 
line at 12:46:50. She had a balloon jibtopsail drawing well, but 
had her spinnaker set to port, so that at the start there was a 
marked difference of opinion as to the better way to sail these 
boats. Unfortunately, Mr. Lippitt had made a mistake in the 
course. He headed Weetamoe further to the north, and soon it 
was seen that he was going to a mark off Parsonage Point, while 
Mineola was heading straight for Greenwich Point. Weetamoe 
turned the mark, gybed, and then reached on toward Greenwich 
Point; but this had given her at least 24% miles more to sail, But 
for this error, she might have won the race. Mineola took in her 
spinnaker and balloon jibtopsail just before reaching the mark, 
which she turned at 1:51:05. Then she sent up a baby jibtopsail 
for the beat home. A short port tack was made and then Captain 
Barr tacked his boat and stood over toward the Connecticut shore. 
Weetamoe turned the mark at 2:03, and she took the starboard 
tack, heading after Mineola. On the way home, the wind fresh- 
ened and backed more to the S., so that both boats were able 
to finish with only a few short hitches. A sharp rain squall broke 
on the way home, making things generally uncomfortable, and the 
wind freshened, so that Mineola’s baby jibtopsail was taken in. It 
was set again as she neared the finishing line. Mineola finished 
at 3:08:32, and Weetamoe at 3:32:27. 

The next class was started at 0. It was a one-gun start, and 
Commodore Park had managed to send Mimosa III. away in the 
lead, with Tito close astern. These two had a luffing match for 
some minutes, but finally squared away, with Mimosa leading. It 
was very close work with these two all the way to the outer mark. 
Tito passed Mimosa III. on this leg and turned the mark with a 
slight lead. They were timed: Tito 2:10:25, Mimosa III. 2:10:45. 
In two short tacks Mimosa succeeded in weathering Tito, and 
then gradually forging ahead, won the race easily. Mimosa ILI. 
finished at 4:11:20, and Tito at 4:54:06. 





The 30-footers, as usual, went over the line well bunched. The 
order at the starting line was Alera, Neola II., Banzai, Ibis, 
Dahinda, Atair, Cara Mia, Phryne, Nautilus, Oriole, Linnet. 


They soon spread out almost in a straight line, and were still 
close together when the first mark was reached. Phryne was the 


first to turn. followed by Nautilue and Cara Mia. Phryne kept 
the lead on the way back, but according to the timing of the 
Regatta Conise-.ee, Nautilus fell back to last place. These times 


were taken at 





the end of the first round: Phryne 1:55:37, Cara 
Mia 1:55:57, Banzai 1:56:03, Dahinda 1:57:25, Ibis 1:57:30, Atair 
1:58:08, Alera 1:58:25, Oriole 1:58:27, Neola II. 1:58:52, Linnet 
1:59:45, and Nautilus 2:00:06. They went round the second time, 
and Mr. Harry L. Maxwell cleverly kept Phryne in the lead, 
while Nautilus moved up and took second place, with Cara Mia 
third. Phryne finished at 2:5 Nautilus at 2:55:43, and Cara 
Mia at 2:56:21. Banzai finished, and there was only 








All except 
Gm. lls. between Phryne, the first boat, and Linnet, the last. 

The four raceabouts made a pretty contest. They crossed the 
line in this order: Cricket, Rana, Busy Bee, and Circe. Before 
the wind Circe took the lead and held it to the finish. The times 
at the end of the first round were: Circe 2:09:18, Busy Bee 2:10:20, 
Rana 2:10:17, Cricket 2:10:48. Circe finished at 3:20:04, beating 
Rana im. Cricket Im. 46s., and Busy Bee 3m. 48s. The 
summary follows: 


Sioops Classes H and I 


Qs 


Course 18% Miles. 


Start Finish Elapsed. Corrected. 
Mineola, W. R. Proctor..12 45 36 3 08 31 2 22 55 2 22 55 
Weetomoe, H. F. Lippit..12 46 50 3 32 27 2 45 37 3 39 08 
Sloops—Class N—Course 18% Miles—Start, 12:50. 
Finish. Elapsed. Corrected, 












Oe ee ee 411 20 3 21 20 3 20 39 
Bee, RD FROGS. Kisses ceesscces 1 34 06 3 44 06 3 44 06 
N. Y. Y. C. 30-footers—Start, 12:55—Course, 12 Miles. 
Elapsed. 
Alera, A. H. and J. W. Alker 2 05 25 
i, Ce er” PR ausctncnereesssedoses 2 03 40 
PE TC DEOL cccnsocnpecnccesrvdseseess 2 02 45 
Dahinda, W. B. Duncan, Jr............000. 2 03 15 
Linnet, A. T. French.... 2 06 35 
Oriole, Lyman Delano ............0000005 - 2 04 50 
ee 6!) SS a a 2 08 BB 
Cara Mia, S. Wainwright.............0ssesse0008 2 01 21 
PE. CO TRO. ccs ninscdesaspecssesees finish. 
SE, Ee. WN, Ek, Gi BERR. cc cnvencvccies 2 55 43 2 00 43 
Phryne, H. L. Maxwell........ 2§ 2 00 24 
Raceabouts—Course Miles—Start, 1:00. 
CO i ER ckbsescnesesccusenscesscccsge Oe Oe 2 20 04 
Busy Bec, R. Wainwright .....................3 23 82 2 23 & 
Cricket, Macy Willets.........0.ccscscesese0000d ok OO 2 21 50 
Rana; Howard \Villets................. ccocsesd ae 2 21 33 


At 5 o’clock the captains met on board the flagship Colonia. 
They were received by Commodore Bourne and Fleet Captain J. 
D. J. Kelley, and then met for some business. Resolutions of 
condolence were passed with former Commodore Ledyard, who is 
compelled to miss the cruise this year through illness. It was 
also decided to extend to the officers of the British warships that 
sre to visit this port in the fall the privileges of the club 

There was quite a large fleet at the rendezvous. The captains 
were full of enthusiasm, and every one scemed bent on making 
th eruise one of the best. The yachts, as usual, were illuminated 
in the evening, and the ,»icture thus presented pleased the sum- 
mer colony as well as the inhabitants of the towns in the vicinity 


of Glen Cove. The yachts noticed at the rendezvous were: 

Steamers—Colonia, Commodore Frederick G. Bourne; Narada, 
Vice-Commodore Henry Walters; Apache, Arthur T. Kemp; 
Celt, J. Rogers Maxwell; Niagara I1V., Howard Gould; Taran- 
twla, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.; Arrow, E. F. Whitney; Edithia, 
John H. Hanan; Riviera, Frederick Gallatin; Kismet, F. 5. 
Smithers; Roamer, N. G. Herreshoff; Mohican, Tracy Dows; 
Vergemere, George G. Havens, J1.; Florence, A. H. Alker; 
Nirvana, William R. Sands; Viking, Jarvis B. Edson; Ariadne, 


Henry W. Putnam, Jr.: Viking, James D 
Matheson; Vitesse, Gen. Brayton Ives; 
Colbron; Surf, C. K. G. Billings; 
Lloyd Phoenix; Mermaid, W. 


Smith; Lavrock, W. J. 
Witoco, William T. 
Erl King, A. FE, Tower, Intrepid, 
Ross Proctor; Mayflower, R. E. 


Robinson; Mirage, C. B. Alexander; Hauoli, F. M. Smith; Ituna, 
Frederick H. Stevens; Coranto, A. E. Austen; Maspeth, Chris. 
Meyer; Seminole, F Robins; Ardea, Clarkson Cowl; Rita, 
Marion Storey; Embla, George Lauder, Jr.; Alert, W. D. Hoxie; 
l.urline, Theodore D. Buhl; Duquesne, James Gay Butler; Idler, 
Henry T. Sloane; Elsa 11., Evans R. Dick; Normona, Paul G. 
Thebaud; I!lini, F. Golthra; Elsa, Miss Eloise L. Breese 
Schooners—Corona, Arthur F. Luke; Lasca, Robert P. Dore- 
mus; Agatha, W. S. Eaton; Kiwassa, L. J. Callanan; Emerald, 
\W. E. Iselin; Muriel, Charles Smithers; Quickstep, E. B. Havens; 








Venona, Robert Olyphant; Crusader IT. . 
Thistle, Robert ©. Tod; Cara II., George E. Ide; Palestine, Henry 
C. Tinker; Katrina, James B. Ford; Vencedor, Albert V. de 
eae Kathelmina, W. J. Curtis; Rosemary, Converse D. 
Marsh. 

Yawls—Sybarita, W. Govld Brokaw; Phantom, H. G. S. Noble; 
Senga, E. H. Shetars; Thora, John P. ovan. 

Houseboats—The Everglades, Col. Robert M. 
Margaret, Isaac E. Emerson. 

Sloops—Mineola, W. Ross.Proctor; Weetamoe, H. F. Lippitt; 
Doris S. Reed, Anthony, Humma, R. W. Emmons 2d; Mimosa 
11I., Trenor L. Park; Irolita, Howard C. Clark; Joker, me 
F. Dominick; Xara, George H. Scott; Pellegrina, Robert E. 
Toland and twelve of t 


Glen Cove to Morris Cove—Friday, Aug. 13. 


The harbor start was made at 9 o’clock, and an hour later the 
Regatta Committee made the preparatory signal from the tu 
Chamberlain. The starting line was from off mark buoy E, o 
Weeks Point, at Glen Cove; and the finishing line was S, from the 
west or outer breakwater at Morris Cove. he distance was 39% 
miles, and all yachts were to leave the bell buoy off Loyd’s Point 
to starboard. There was a moderate S.W. wind when the yachts 
were started, and with the tide running to the E., the prospect of 
a fast run was exceedingly good. It was a spinnaker race, and 
preparations were made accordingly. The 30-footers were sent over 
the line at 10:05, and as usual, were well bunched. Booms were 
eased to port and spinnakers set to starboard. The Hanan 
brothers had berthed Nautilus well, and she crossed the line first, 
clesely followed by Cara Mia, Oriole, Dahinda, Adelaide, Neola 
Il., Atair, Minx, Alera, Ibis, Banzai and Linnet. The next 
classes were sent off to a one-gun start at 10:10. Phantom, Mira 
and Humma were almost abreast as they crossed, with Humma 
to windward, Mira in the middle and Phantom slightly in the 
lead, but to leeward. Irolita was next, followed by Cheemaun, 
Pellegrina, Nirvana (an old-fashioned ketch), Doris, Lida, Louise 
and Shark. Doris is a new Herreshoff boat, longer on the water 
than Humma, but with less sail spread. She went up a class, 
taking the minimum length as she had no class competitor. 

At 10:15 the seventies were sent off. Capt. Barr went for the 
line with good way on Mineola, and breaking out the balloon 
jibtopsail, was off at 10:15:48. Then the spinnaker was set and 
Mincola drew away irom the others. Sybarita was next at 10:15:59. 
Mr. Maxwell did not do so well with Yankee at the starting line. 
He ranged down the line before crossing, and in doing so killed 
the yacht’s headway, and then the crew was rather slow in 
handling the light sails. Yankee was timed at 10:16:34, but was 
much further behind Mineola than the time showed on account 
of the difference in speed at which the boats were traveling. 
Weetamoe, having no class competitor, sailed against Yankee and 
Mineola, and she crossed the line at 10:16:35. 

All the schooners and auxiliaries were sent off on the next 
signal at 10:20. There were fifteen of these, and as fine a lot as 
has been seen in one regatta for many a year. There was some 
lively hustling at the line, but all were handled well, and got 
over without any mishap, although it looked at times as if they 


Seymour L. Husted; 


Thompson; 


he 30-footers. 


were being crowded somewhat. Muriel was first at 10:20:26. 
Then followed Kiwassa, 10:20:51; Colonia, 1:21:29; Rosemary, 
10:21:41; Katrina, 10:21:57. The others were all handicapped, 


crossing after the two minutes allowed. Vencedor was the leader 
of these, then came Crusader I1I., Quickstep, Agatha, Ariadne, 
Venona, Vergemere, Idler, Lasca, Intrepid, and Normona. As 
Vencedor crossed, her balloon jibtopsail was broken out, but 
only one man was on the sheet, and he was neatly lifted into the 
air and dropped into the water. The yacht had to return to pick 
him up, but in the meantime, Mr. Clement Marshall’s power 
boat Wampa got him and took him to his yacht. Vencedor then 
went on. Those yachtsmen who know the waters of Long Island 
Sound held well into the Long Island shore to get the benefit of 
the tide as it drew out of Oyster Bay and Huntington Harbor, 
while the others kept out in the Sound. Sybarita soon led the 
fleet, followed by Mineola, and astern of her was Yankee, doing 
very well. Corona took the lead in the schooner classes. Just 
before noon the leaders were off Eaton’s Neck. The order then 
was Sybarita, Mineola, Yankee, Corona, Lasca, Elmina, Ariadne, 
Intrepid, Vergemere, Idler, Vencedor. Further inshore were 
Humma, Doris, Weetamoe, Irolita, and Rosemary. 

Corona gradually overhauled and passed the 70-footers, and 
when off the Middle Ground at 1 o’clock was the second boat in 
the fleet and not far astern of Sybarita. Lasca was doing well, 
and so was Katrina. which had taken the lead from the Class C 
schooners. Yankee had picked up on Mineola, and just after pass- 
ing the Middle Ground, got on even terms with that boat, and 
then for 45 minutes there was a tussle between them that 
was well worth witnessing. Yankee had a little more flow to 
her balloon, and it was doing better work than that on Mineola; 
but try as he would Mr. Maxwell could not send his boat into the 
lead. Sails were trimmed, and re-trimmed on each craft, and 
changes were made in the trim of the boats by shifting the crews. 
Finally, when the finishing line was only 3 miles away, Mineola 
took the lead again, but then she could not get far enough ahead 
to win the race. She had started 46s. in the lead, and she had to 
allow 15s., so that to win, she had to finish 62s. ahead. The wind 
freshened considerably as the yacht approached the finishing line, 
where the committee on sane the flagship Colonia were waiting 
to time the yachts. Sybarita finished at 2:05:07. She had made 
the run in 3h. 49m. 8s. Corona was the next in at 2:08:42, having 
made the journey in 3h. 47m. 138s., the fastest time over the 
course. Then came Mineola at 2:10:44, and Yankee at 2:11, so 
that Yankee won the race by 45s. Next was Lasca, which had 
made a fine showing. She finished at 2:14:04. Katrina was next 
at 2:20:50. The finishes of others were: Muriel 2:23:25, Humma 
2:26:05, Doris 2:26:35, Weetamoe 2:28:01, Vergemere 2:29:50, 
Ariadne 2:30:33, Irolita 2:31:10, Intrepid (carrying a square sail 
and raffees) 2:31:44, Crusader IT. 2:36:44, Rosemary 2:41:20, Idler 
2:41:22, Shark 2:42:13, Vencedor 2:43:11, Palestine 2:43:55, Kiwassa 
2:47:36, Normona 2:50:28, Agatha 2:50:41, Quickstep 2:52:21, Mira 
2:52:48, Venona 2:55:21, Nirvana 2:65:32, Phantom 2:59:08, Lida 
Louise 3:04:03. 

Just before Cheemaun reached the line she carried away her 
topmast and did not finish. 

The wind by this time was quite fresh, and the little fellows 
were staggering along with all they wanted. It had brought up 
the tail-enders and gave them a big lift, much to the disadvantage 
of the leaders. The 30-footers made a remarkable showing. 
Itahinda was the first_in. She finished at 3:08:18, having made the 
run in 5h. 3m. lls. The times of the others were: Linnet 3:09:12 
Minx 3:10:41, Adclaide 3:11:58, Cara Mia 3:12:13, Nautilus 3:13:39. 
Alera 3:13:47, Ibis 3:15:00, Oriole 3:15:06, Neola 3:16:03, and Atair 

17:29, 





















he special cups were given by Commodore Bourne. That for 
schooners, all sailing in one class, was won by Katrina and the 
sloop cup went to Dahinda. The summary follows: 


Schooners—Class B, 75 to M0ft. 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
COE: cnncév>anbadvedeiouse 10 21 29 2 08 42 3 47 13 3 47 13 
MN. dcnacstanchonoeeguease 10 22 00 214 04 3 52 > > oe 
Schooners—Class C, 64 to T5ft. 
Ee -cnucnsocossakboveinea 10 20 26 2 23 25 4 02 59 4 02 59 
Cyemiediar FE. sccccccevesses 19 22 00 2 36 34 414 34 414 04 
OMNES cock c .cvcibeneredl 10 21 49 2 41 20 419 31 ; 
| ee ere 10 22 00 2 43 35 4 21 35 j 
Schooners—Class D, 55 to 64ft. 


Pere 10 21 29 2 20 54 3 59 25 3 59 25 


Schenenre E, Under 55ft. 


Schaal <icunusosseaceescers 10:20:51 ' 24736 42645 426 45 

Re - ccnccsrsoncivackunee 102200 250 41 4 28 41 419 06 

eee, Ee eee 102200 252 24 4 39 24 4 22 51 

WEA. ~ insvobubiaxsseabeenl 10 22 00 2 55 21 4 33 21 4 05 25 

Auxiliaries—Under 70ft. 
WEEP os vcnnsvtesovttcnen 10 22 00 24311 42111 ‘ 
PIER: «vs onckeswossswnsee 10 22 00 2 50 48 4 28 48 4 vs 
Auxiharies—Over 70ft. 

Vergemere ........ccceseeee 10 22 00 2 29 50 4 07 50 

AsTRORe. civccocccccevesceees 10 22 (0 2 30 33 4 O08 33 

Festregpid nn cccccccccccccseees 10 22 Ww 2 31 44 4 09 44 

SG Sccextbsosdevenentesnnet 10 22 © 2 41 22 419 22 
Yawls—Class G, 82 to 100ft. 

Gebastta.. ov recoccesnectonens 10 15 59 2 05 07 3 49 8 3 49 08 
Sloops—Class H, 68 to S2ft. . 

Varbewe wcvccccssccscccvvccss 10 16 34 211 00 3 4 6 35411 

DEGeCCIR oc cvcocceveccsccenes 10 15 48 210 44 3.54 56 354 56 

WOEBRMIOS ovcvcceveccesenses 10 16 35 2 28 O1 411 26 402 04 
Sloops—Class K, 48 to 57it. 

FIA, 04s sneee sees .+..10 10 00 2 26 06 416 6 412 20 

RR os ree 10 10 00 231 10 42110 41015 

OS ee poawsle seen ae ae 2 4213 4 32 13 43213 

EE «0. cn cecensnben sini 10 10 00 2 26 35 416 35 4 05 00 

































































































Phantom .......+++ 4 49 08 
Nirvana - 
Mira ...csesceeceens 4 20 53 
io Louise ......-- ibe 
ellegrima ....s..ccescee 3 
Cheomenn poelapboeoskeeet 101000 Disabled: 
N. Y. Y. C. 30-footers—Start, 10:05. 

Finish. Elapsed; 
plete tee esceth tie ee eo 
Ibis ...-.. saesses coseeeeesed 16 00 5 10 0 
Atair .... coves es 6 12 2 
Dahinda 5 03 11 
Adelaide II. 5 06 63 

5 04 12 
5 10 06 
6 11 03 
Bot i 
‘ 
t fittish. 
ode ecaneenenatenosanse 5 08 39 


Morris Cove to New London—Saturday, Avg. 12. 


Elmina, Mr. F."F. Brewstér’s’ new schooner, joined the fleet at 
Morris Cove. She had sailed over from Greenport in charge of 
Capt. Lem. Miller. Capt. Dennis had been called away to visit his 
mother, who is ill and in a critical condition. The run from 
Morris Cove was made under very favorable conditions. It was 
a reach almost all the way, although some of the yachts carried 
spinnakers for part of the time. The wind was from the W. 
when the preparatory signal was made, and at that time the sun 
was busily engaged in a fight with heavy water-laden clouds, and 
it looked as if the sun would win out. The races were started 
again at 10 o'clock from off the breakwater, and the fiflish was at 
Sarah’s Ledge bell buoy, 38 miles away. Some changes were 
made in the clasgifieation. The schooner Katrina went up a 
class, and this made it a race in every class except that in which 
Sybatita sails. The special prizes were cups offered by Rear- 
Commodore C. Vanderbilt. 

At 10:05 the 30-footers were sent off, and they had booms to 
port and spinnakers to starboard; but almost as soon as they 
were over the line, the wind went to S.W., and spinnakers were 
taken in, as it was a broad reach. Oriole got the best of the start 
and she was followed closely by Linnet, Minx, Neola IIL., Atair, 
Neutilus, Adelaide II., Alera, Cara Mia, Banzai, and Dahinda, in 
the order named. These boats at once divided in two divisions, 
those heading to pass north of Faulkner’s Island and the other 
to go to the S. On the next gun Mira got a fine start, being at 
the line with the signal. Irolita was next, followed by Pellegrina, 
Lida Louise, Phantom, Doris, Humma and Shark. These last 
named were a little too soon at the line and had to go outside the 
committee boat, wear, and go for the line again. While these boats 
were crossing, Yankee and Mineola were fighting for position, 
ard in the maneuvering Mr. Maxwell did the better work. He 
had Yankee moving well when the signal went, and drove for the 
line with her balloon jibtopsail well filled. She crossed at 10:15:37. 
Mineola crossed at 10:15:52, and as soon as she was over she 
luffed to get the weather position, but ay soon both yachts were 
on their course, Yankee in the lead and Mineola just to windward 
of her wake. Weetamoe crossed at 10:15 at the leeward end of the 
line, and Sybarita crossed at 10:16:15. 

Corona led the schooners, getting away at 10:20:25, with all 
kites set. Rosemar eo at 10:20:41, Muriel at 10:20:84, 
Katrina at 10:21:34, Elmina at 10:21:47, Kiwassa at 10:21:51. These 
were all that got across before the handicap. The others ctossed 
in this order: Cacique, Crusader II., Cachalot, Agatha, Vencedot, 
Lasca, Venona and Palestine. 

On the next = the big auxiliaries started, and their times 
were: Idler 10:25:56, Intrepid 10:26:09, Ariadne 10:26:23, Veige- 
mere 10:26:52. Normona took the wrong signal, She was last to 
go, being handicapped 5m. 

The wind was moderate, and the tide running to the E. helped 
the boats very much. At 11:16 the leaders were off Faulkner's 
Island; Sybarita was ahead. Mineola had, just before reaching 
that point, passed Yankee. Corona was still ahead of Elmina. 
Intrepid, conspicuous by her raffees, was leading the auxiliaries, 
and Katrina was leading the smaller schooners. 

The wind lightened somewhat after then, but later breeze@ on 
again. Nautilus was the leading boat of the northern division of 
30-footers, and appeared to be leading her class, and Minx was the 
leader of the southern boats. Off Cornfield Lightship at 12:30 
Sybarita was still in the lead, but was being pressed a Corona 
and Elmina. There was no change in the order of the other boats. 
In the 57ft. sloop class Humma had taken the lead, followed by 
Shark, Irolita and Doris. Then the wind went further to the W., 
and spinnakers were set on several of the leaders. Yankee tried 
hers, but soon took it in again. The wind freshened too, so that 
those boats that had held to the S. were benefited, and they made 
up the advantage the northern boats had gained earlier in the race. 
At 1:30 Sybarita passed Bartlett’s Reef Lightship, and swept on 
toward the finish. hen a sharp rain squall broke, and with it 
there was plenty of wind. Elmina closed rapidly on Corona, but 
could not quite get up. 

_The finishing times were: Sybarita 1:08:05, Corona 1:50:44, 
Elmina 1:51:23, Mineola 1:58:46, Muriel 2:03:42, Yankee 2:03:44, 
Jasca 2:04:20, Vergemere 2:09:20,. Weetamoe 2:12:18, Humma 
2:13:13, Katrina 2:13:50, Doris 2:14:06, Intrepid 2:14:35, Crusader 
Il. 2:15:23, Ariadne 2:18:16, Idler 2:18:28, trolita 2:19:05, Shark 
2:20:25, Rosemary 2:21:04, Vencedor 2:22:69, Agatha 2:29:18, Cach- 
alot 2:30:07, Kiwassa 2:31:55, Mira 2:33:34, Venona 2:34:35, Pales- 
tine 2:35:41, Pellegrina 2:37:17, Cacique 2:39:25, Normona 2:43:13, 
Phantom 2:43:22, Lida Louise 2:43:21, Minx 2:56:31, Nautilus 
2:58:00, Oriole 2:58 :05, Alera 2:58:38, Banzai 2:59:20, Dahinda 
2:59:45, Ibis 2:59:45, Neola II., 3:00:58, Cara Mia 3:01:15, Adelaide 
Il., 3:02:32, Atair 3:03:26, Linnet 3:17:59. 

In the 30ft. class Minx had won, and it is probable that she has 
also captured the Rear-Commodore prize for single-stickers. 

In the next class Mira wins easi!y from Pellegrina, Phantom 
and Lida Louise. In Class K, Doris is a winner by a good mar- 
gin. This is a creditable showing, because she really belongs in 
the class below, and assumes the minimum length of the class 
above in order to get a race. 

Mineola gets the prize for Class H. Venona wins in the small 
class of schooners, and she also captures the Read-Commodore’s 
prize for schooners. Katrina easily defeats the Class C boats. 
Corona wins in Class B. The auxiliaries have not all been meas- 
ured, but it looks as if Vencedor is the winner in the small class 
and Idler the winner in the larger class, 

The fastest time over the course was made by Elmina, and 
when Capt. Miller gets better acquainted with his craft she will 
do much better. 


It rained on and off all the evening, but that did not 











fi 1 < revent 
the yachts illuminating, or there being fireworks at the -equot, 
and all New Londoners were happy. he summary: 
N. Y. ¥. C. 30-footers—Start, 10:05. 

Finish. Elapsed. 

2 58 3 33 

seeveeed 59 45 4 54 45 

-+-3 03 26 4 58 26 

-+.2 59 45 4 54 45 

3 02 32 4 58 32 

--.3 17 59 5 12 59 

2 58 05 4 53 05 

3 00 53 4 55 53 

2 56 31 4 51 31 

3 01 15 4 56 15 

-2 59 20 4 54 20 

2 58 00 453 0 


Sloops—Class M, 33 to 40ft.—Start, 10:10. 








Finish. ‘ cted. 
Phantom ........ ben eepone sees ee ood 43 22 hss cores is 
MEER neevcccccces penesecbbb¥eossncon 2 33 34 4 23 34 411 48 
DUEL wicsveraessneresvinesecons 2 37 17 42717 415 47 
Ea 2 43 21 4 33 21 — 

: Sloops—Class K, 48 to 57ft.—Start, 10:10. 
ES. cnndcdheskausessuavdisswecsnee 2 14 06 4 04 06 3 52 53 
Humma 403 13 3 59 44 
Shark 410 2% 41025 
Irolita 409 6 3 58 22 
Sloops—Class H, 68 to S2ft. 

: Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
ee ae 101537 20844 34807 34782 
DENNER. acewavesh 101552 1584 34254 3428 
Weetamoe 101600 21218 35618 347 
. : Yawls—Class G, 8% to 100ft. 

PIER. sexacesnctrvecsncacn 001615 1480 33150 331 
. Schooners—Class E, Under 55ft. 

oc cen anes cwean cco 10 21 51 2 31 55 410 04 410 04 

£ 0 22 0 2 29 18 4 07 18 401 22 

2200 2348 4123 340 
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Schooners—Class C, 64 to ; 
Katrina ..ssceeseeseeeeeeeee 102134 21350 36216 32415 
Muriel ..--eeseereees ..102054 20842 34248 3 42 48 
Rooemary 102141 22104 365923 zi 
Rectal BL, osasesenn anak) 102200 23523 35323 36263 
Palestine 102200 23541 413 41 6 
Schooners—Class B, 75 to 90ft. 
Corona ‘ 15044 33019 3 28 22 
Elmina 15113 329% 329% 
one 20420 322 20 - 
Auxiliaries, Under 70ft. 
Cesique coveccrnvesensesesns 10 22 23925 417 % : 
Cachalot : 2 30 OT 4 08 07 . 
Vencedor 22209 400 09 ‘ 
Nermona 2 43:13 421 13 : 
Auxiliaries, Over 70ft. 
Idler ..-+++ ‘sechneinigekaveed 10256 21828 25232 ..... 
Tatrepid woes 21425 34816 |... 
Vergemere ee 2 09 20 342 28 3 42 28 
Ariadti€ scseeeeeeeeeeereeeee 218 16 3 51 SS © ee ee 





At New London, Sunday, Aug. 33. 


Sunday was a miserable day for all, Rain squall after rain 
squall drenched everything, but it did not prevent the sightseers 
from going down the harbor to see the boats. Several new hts 
joined the squadron, and Fleet Captain Kelley announced that 
since the squadron was organized 192 yachts had reported to the 

ship. 5 ; F ' 
fee. ‘Regatta Committee, which has worked. hard, got things in 
good shape, and from now on everything will run smoothly. An 
innovation has been made this year, and only yachts that have 
their measurement certificate filed’ can take part-in contests for 
cups or ior regular prizes. Boats‘not measured can start, and if it 
is found when they are measuted that they have beaten the 
regular entries, they get a special prize, but. they do not take a 
prize away from a boat that has complied strictly with the rules. 

Mr. Charles Lane Poor, of Mira, has protested the 30-footers 
because they do not carry boats. This protest affects Dahinda, 
the winner of the Commodore’s cup on Friday, and Minx, the 
winner of the Rear-Commodore’s cup on Saturday. The Regatta 
Committee decided against Mr. Poor, arid it was felt by many 
that it was a most unjust decision, and that it left an opening for 
all kinds of evasions. 





Lipton Cup Races. 


Four boats representing three different clubs, started in the 
fcurth annual race for the a trophy, emblematic of the 21ft. 
cabin class championship of the Great Lakes. The first race was 
called at the expiration of the four-hour time limit with two legs 
of the course still unsailed, 

The contestants were: Quien Sabe, Columbia Y. C., Commo- 
dore F. A. Price et al.; Ste. Claire, Detroit Country Club, Com- 
modore Walker; Mendota, Milwaukee Y. C., Commodore E. P. 
Vilas; Hoosier, Columbia Y. C., ex-Commodore J. F. McGuire. 

All but Quien Sabe are old boats, the Price boat having been 
built to win back the trophy from Ste. Claire, of the Detroit 
Country Club. ; 


First Day—Saturday, Aug. 12. 


Light, fuky winds. That tells thé story of the first attempt to 
race for the Lipton cup yesterday. After four hours of more or 
less tedious waiting for the unkindly god of the winds to turn 
loose a few choice zephyrs, the racing judges called it no contest, 
and picking up the contestants at the end of a tow line, the tug 
Bradwell and the revenue cutter Tuscarora towed them back to 
their anchorages. 

As a test of boats, it was no criterion at all, though what little 
steady sailing there was, showed Fred Price’s new Tams, Le- 
meine & Crane creation Quien Sabe, to be a wonder in light 
airs, and brought the Commodore of the Columbia out in the 
light of unusually good achievement. Beaten to the first mark 
by lim., owing to distressing flukes of wind and a bit of a 
mistake of judgment by which he waited for the wrong puff, 
while Ste. Claire got the right one, Price sailed his boat well and 
cut down Ste. Claire’s lead until at the end, when at the outside 
buoy the race was called off, Quien Sabe was less than 4m. behind, 
having made up over 10m. in the run in from the S.W. stake- 
boat around the home buoy and out to the N.E. mark. 

As these two legs were about the steadiest of the whole race, 
and at that a shift of wind on the last leg sailed headed the boats 
when they were pointing directly at the mark, the gain shown by 
the Price boat is a most encouraging feature, and sailors around 
Columbia are hoping for more light breezes, seeing a chance to 
win back the coveted trophy from the Detroit County Club. 

The race as a race was a tiresome affair, with constant changes 
of wind to almost every point of the a The judges were 
delayed at the start, and it was after 2 o’clock when they reached 
the spar buoy, which served as a permanent basis for the triangle, 
and the racers were notified that the preparatory gun would be 
fired at 2:15 with the starting gun 10m. later. At 2:25 the gun 
gave the signal for the start. The wind had dropped te nothing, 
and in the ten minutes had boxed the compass. At the starting 
time it was a light S.E. breath, and Ste. Claire, which had been 
hovering on the line ever since the preparatory gun, filled slowly 
and drifted across. Her actual crossing time was 2:28:50, which 
gives an idea of how little wind there actually was at the time. 

Juien Sabe was next across, a minute later, and Hoosier and 
Mendota were last across. Then began the longest, most tire- 
some part of the race—the beat back to the mark, two miles to 
windward. Fluke after fluke put first one boat ahead, then an- 
cther. At last a squall headed up in the S.W., and it looked as 
though there might be some wind. At the same time a lightening 
of the N.E. and the drift of the smoke ashore showed. that the 
wind was trying to force a passage there. Ste. Claire chose the 
northeast, and Quien Sabe hung on, hoping to catch the south- 
wester. Ste. Clare woa, and when the breeze came—it could not 
have been over a 3-mile affair at that—Ste. Claire had all the best 
of the position, and going fast, shot away into the lead. 

The second leg was a free run with balloon jibs, and at one 
time Ste. Claire was able to carry a spinnaker, though it did not 
help much. Quien Sabe rounded 14m, later and broke out a small 
spinnaker, carried high like a flying jib, one of George Peare’s 
favorite stunts. It calved some, but had to come down at the end. 

It was on the third leg of the triangle that Quien Sabe showed 
such speed. With the Detroit boat still 14m. ahead, Quien Sabe 
cut down her lead by 6m. on the run in to the home buoy. After 

rounding into the first leg of the second round Quien Sabe and 
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Ste. Claire found a light N. wird that enabled them to set their 
course direct for the mark. It hela for half the distance, then 
svung around to the N.E., dead ahead. The boats went about 
ane split tacks. Price kept on improving his position, and when 
the race was called off, after the two leading boats had rounded 
the stake, he had cut down the cup holder’s lead to 3m. #s. 

Mendota and Hoosier were hopelessly out of it from the first. 
They are both heavy weather boats, and the Milwaukee repre- 
sentative is a dangerous candidate if there is anything like a 
whole sail breeze. 

The arrangements were perfect as far as the club was con- 
cerned, the weather man being the only one to cause any trouble. 

The first race was sailed over a triangular course of two miles 
to the leg, to be sailed over twice. Following is the official time: 


First Round. 


Start. lst mark. 2dmark. 3d mark. 
DR ED: ssetsasenaene 2 25 00 3 52 00 4 29 50 4 58 30 
Juien Sabe invoue 4 06 00 4 43 30 5 06 35 
fC 25 419 20 4 52 35 5 14 20 
EN Sain inn vevcceses 22 4 21 00 4 54 00 6 19 06 





Ste. Claire Race called; time limit 


Outen Babe ....ccceses 61112 expired. 
Ra eat Did not reach buoy. 
NE ss dewadenedavncs Did not reach buoy. 


J. W. Hanptey. 





Stamford Y. C. 


Stamford, Long Island Sound—Saturday, Aug. 5. 


Tue annual regatta of the Stamford Y. C. was held on Satur- 
day, Aug. 5. There were eighteen starters, and the winners were 
Marguerite, Memory, Madrine (sailover), Heron, Vera and Fly. 

The Race Committee, consisting of Messrs. R. H. Gillespie, 
Chairman; J. S. Herrman, John Le Boutillier, Edward Sawyer 
and Dr. A. H. Scofield, were on board Commodore Ferguson’s 
steam yacht Christabel. 

The race was scheduled to start at noon, but the Race Com- 
mittee decided on a postponment, as the wind was so light. At 
1 o’clock a nice S.W. breeze was blowing, and at 1:20 the 33ft. 
sloops were sent away. It was a procession from start to finish, 
and Marguerite had such an easy time that the match attracted 
little or no interest. 

Memory also had an easy time of it in the 33ft. yawl class. 
Cherokee was outclassed. 

In the 27ft. sloop class Madrine was without a competitor and 
she took a sailover. 

Heron ran away from her three competitors in the 22ft. yawl 
and sloop class and took her second first prize of the season. 
Altair was second. 

Vera easily defeated Mignon and Hornet in the catboat class. 
Mignon was second. 

Fly beat Monday, the second boat to finish in the Stamford one- 
design class, 6m. 33s. Toy was third. The summary: 


Sloops, 33ft. Class—Start, 1:20—Course, 15 Miles. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 











Wien. WE. F: CORB co ccccsscccsevecesese 3 43 46 2 23 46 
Eolis, Com, Farrell ....... rugiehkinninknenedanen 41113 2 61 13 
Yawls, 33ft. Class—Start, 1:20:-Course, 15 Miles. 
Wee TE Bin ccdscccssccnscceseces 3 43 43 2 23 43 
Cherokee, A. G, Thompson.............5.s++0. 4 09 11 2 44 11 
Sloops, 27ft. Class—Start, 1:30—Course, 15 Miles. 
WE te Bas SR onvnvevevesiescescccetoted 416 42 2 46 42 
Sloops and Yawls, 22ft. Class—Start, 1:45—Course, 13 Miles. 
Heron, John Le Boutillier...............sccese 4 22 03 2 37 03 
As ls Pe ecdcsccontccccecesceesaved 4 42 O1 2 57 01 
Kenoshi, Robert Mallory, Jr.. .-5 05 33 3 20 33 
Moondyne, Mr. Kenedy ............ .-.-4 58 34 313 34 
Catboats, 20ft. Class—Start, 1:45—Course, 13 Miles. 
i he Seca s ccncccncddevccensescencss 4 40 20 2 55 20 
Mignon, J. S. Gillespie 5 O04 57 3 19 57 
PR: Ds BRO cn cadccccscecececsceveses 5 22 22 3 37 22 
Stamford One-Design Class—Start, 1:55—Course, 4% Miles. 
I Fe, ice PE ia cacnccnctnceusescescuvecss 3 40 23 1 45 23 
SE, MO EDD cor cccencncscccpsenccences 3 37 10 1 42 10 
Hard Luck, D. Bonner, Jr 3 45 22 1 50 22 
Monday, W. Ferguson, Jr............ 3 32 03 1 37 03 
Toy, CG. B. Castle... 3 34 40 1 39 40 
Ps et Ra, PB dadc wacresessonssteneerseces 3 25 30 1 30 30 


Lake Champlain Y. C. 


Burlington, Lake Champlain—Tuesday, Aug. 1. 


THE annual regatta of the Lake Champlain Y. C. was held on 
Tuesday, Aug. 1. A rattling breeze held throughout the contest. 
The most interesting race was the fifth. Arcadia, owned by 
Father James D. Roche, of New York city, gave Queen Bess, the 
65fc boat owned by Don A. Dodge, of New York city, and 
Nameless, Frank }: Spaulding’s 30ft. power boat, a 10m. lead. 
Arcadia won out, leaving Queen Bess some distance in her rear. 
The course of about six miles was covered in 18m. 30s. 

The summary. First race: 


Finish. Finish. 
Witchcraft IT. ..........- 11350 Sandolphon .............. 118 06 
Second race: 
Nc ccccescseccsweeed WEED Rabb, J. cscccsciccccccvcscs 1 03 44 
TEAMS ccccccccoccccccccecss 1 01 20 
Fourth race: 
Witchcraft II. ............ 11230 Sandolphon .............. 1 27 35 
Fifth race: 
Dorothy ...ccccccccccceces 10614 Lake Bird ...........cc0. 1 08 22 
ME co ccndasacccsavasvesaus 1 07 19 
Special race: 
PID vin 6s 0sssecees eneas WIE TD WOM ocr ccscctccccecs 0 32 19 
Queen Bess .........ceee- 0 30 08 


Arcadia gave the other two a 10m. handicap. 
Eighth race: 


TONE dcesceee 


NE a calsouanecoveedun 0 40 57 
The Warner 





GAS ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


Their Principles, Types, and Management. 


BY F. K. GRAIN, M. E. 


HIS compact and comprehensive handbook contains all the information essential to users of the marine gasolene 

engines, and will be welcomed by the thousands of men now owning and running power boats. 

experts will alike find the book invaluable. 
good in each, and tells how to rug them. 


PRATER  cccucccscccccsccccces 0 42 45 


A Complete and Practical Manual. 


Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 


It treats of the various types of marine gasolene engines, points out the 
A knowledge of the contents of this book will help to overcome difficulties 
The most complete book of its kind ever published. 
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Atlantic a. G 


Sea Gate, New York Harbor—Saturday, Aug. 12. 


On the afternoon of Saturday, Aug. 12, Atlantic Y. C, boats in 
classes M and under had an opportunity to compete for the trophy 
offered last year by Rear-Commodore E. B. Havens. All started 
in one division on regular time allowance. The winner proved to 
be the Class Q craft Saetta, which defeated the New York Y. C. 
30-footer Tabasco, first boat to finish, by 5m. 8s. corrected time. 
A triangular course was covered, which led from the start off Sea 
Gate to a mark boat off Fort Hamilton, thence down the channel 
to a bell buoy three-quarters of a mile due N. of West Bank Light 
and home, an aggregate distance of 7% miles. The journey was 
sailed twice, all marks being left to port. 

On the first leg spinnakers were carried to the Fort Hamilton 
mark, The wind was S.W., and windward work was in order 
dewn to the bell buoy. In rounding the mark at the Fort, a 
ten! vccurred in which More Trouble, Vivian I1. and Bobtail came 
into collision. All hands were delayed at least 3m., and Vivian II. 
was finally forced to withdraw with a broken martingale. Lizana 
sailed well on the first round, and had a substantial lead at the 
end. The leg home was a broad reach, on which spinnakers were 
carried. 

The wind hauled to the W. on the second round. As soon as 
on the wind after turning the Fort Hamilton Mark, Lizana began 
to feel the effects of the head tide and a cross sea which had 
sprung up. Tabasco was given more sheet than the others, and 
feoted by both Bobtail and Lizana. After rounding the bell buoy 
Tabasco and Bobtail had a fine tussle on the run home. The 
first named finally finished 11s. in the lead. Quest led Saetta at 
the end of the first round, but lost the advantage before the finish 
ot the race. Cockatoo Il and More Trouble withdrew on the 
second round, when hopelessly beaten. Bobtail measures in 
— N, Tabasco and Ebaen in Class P, and the others in 

‘lass Q. 

The old Class QO boats in_the club sailed a race for points on the 
trophy recently offered by Hendon Chubb. Spots won out by 33s. 
The inside Association course was covered twice, leaving all marks 
to port. This gave a reach to Ulmer Park, another to the Marine 
and Field Club, still another to Fort Hamilton and a beat home. 
Mary had a good lead on the first round, but lost it by overstand- 
ing the mark on the last leg to windward. The summaries follow: 

Classes M and Under—Start, 3:05. 








Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 

Tabasco, J. B. O’Donohue......... 6 14 08 3 09 03 3 00 39 
3cbtail, EK. F. Luckenbach. ..6 14 14 3 09 14 3 09 14 
Tizana, D. L. Wylie........ ..6 20 03 3 15 03 2 57 39 
Saetta, Geo. H. Church........... 6 22 25 317 23 2 56 31 
A a eee 6 23 53 3 18 53 2 56 59 
Mere Trouble, W. H. Childs..... Did not finish. 
Cockatoo II., Hendon Chubb..... Did not finish. 
Vivian IL., S. E. Vernon.+....... Disabled. 

Class (-—Special—Start, 3:10. 
Seite, MO. Vie occa line ccccesecc 4 36 32 1 26 32 
Mary, Max Grundner.............. 4 37 05 1 27 06 
Trouble, W. A. Barstow........... 4 38 07 1 28 07 


Buffalo Y. C.’s Cruising Race. 


Suffalo, Port Maitland and Return—Saturday, Aug. 5. 

Six boats participated in the Buffalo Y. C.’s cruising race from 
Fuffalo to Port Maitland and return, which started on Saturday, 
Aug. 5. The distance is about 80 Miles. The 2Ift. waterline yawl 
Lucinda won, Tomahoec was second and Ida third. 

The boats started late on Saturday afternoon, the preparatory 
being fired at 3:30. At 4 o’clock the boats started. Cricket 
carried all her lower sails and Beppo had two reefs in the main- 
sail and her storm jib set. Ida, Lucinda, Bessie and Tomahoc 
each had one reef tied down. 

It was a beat to clear Black Rock Harbor, and Tomahoc was in 
the lead when the boats headed up the lake. After passing the 
Buffalo breakwater sheets were checked a little, and the boats 
were able to lay their course for Point Abino. Ida had made a 
big gain, and she was leading the fleet at sunset, when they passed 
Point Abino. _ Bessie started shorthanded and put into Point 
Abino Bay rather than continue with an insufficient crew. 

Ida was the first to shake out her reef, but Lucinda and Toma- 
hoc soon followed suit. About this time Beppo ran by Cricket 
and began to overtake the three leaders. This was before Port 
Calborne lights were passed. 

When darkness shut down the boats lost track of each other 
but they picked each other up again when nearing Port Mait- 
land. As each boat passed the lighthouse pier her identity was 
made known, and they were headed back for Buffalo. The time 
taken at Port Maitland was as follows: Ida, Tomahoc and 
Lucinda, 11:18 P. M.; Beppo, 12:50 A. M., and Cricket 1 A. M. 

The boats had the wind well abeam for the return trip, and it 
freshened considerably after passing Rock Point. A gaff topsail 
and a big reaching jib topsail were set on Cricket about 2 o’clock 
and she made better time, but she was too far astern to ever be- 
come dangerous. 

Lucinda worked out a useful lead on the home leg and finished 
a winner at 4:23 A. M, Sunday. The summary follows: 

Start, 4 P. M., Saturday. ~ 
Pi. Md ‘inis! 


Md. Finish. Elapsed. Cor’ted. 
Lucinda, Wilson ....... 11:18 P. M. 4 23 Dos oo is 
Tomahoc, Harper ..... 11:18 P. M. 442 12 42 12 32 
Ida, Heussler ......... 11:10 P. M. 5 14 13.14 12 34 
Beppo, Shamp.......... 2:50 A. M. 6 6 14 05 13 26 
Cricket, Robertson .... 1:00 A. M. 6 22 14 22 14 22 
Bessie, Clissold ........ id not finish. 





Penataquit Corinthian Y. C. 


Bay Shore, Great South Bay—Saturday, Aug. 12 

Five boats started in the special handicap race given by the 
Penataquit Corinthian Y. C, on Saturday, Aug. 12. There was a 
reefing breeze from the S., and the boats covered the 4-mile course 
three times. 

Mr. T. Ridgewood’s Arrow carried away her bobsta 

j od’s A: _ q ‘ and 
withdrew, as did Pinkie, Cornelia and Nindab. . 

Gracelyn, sailed by Mr. Joshua Robbins, won; Alpheus was 
second, and Anita third. The summary: 


Start Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 





: oO 

COMM is cnviicleid curanaaas 14260 34215 20015 15115 
WE, Giixcts ses ccsaccacac 14730 35540 20810 15550 
PME 43 veesecesecanassses 1 40 60 3 57 00 217 00 1 59 00 
OMENS 60s ces cxnesanan a 14200 35435 21235 20035 
BN <aseviwaputinceacecdas 1 42 3 35840 21600 20200 


Laymen and 
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Corinthian Y. C. 
Marblehead, Mass.—Mid-Summer Series. 


Tre midsummer series of invitation races given by the Cor- 
inthian Y. C. of Marblehead, was one of the most successful in 
the history of the club. On each of the three days there was a 
good breeze, and the contests were spirited throughout. The 
smallest number of entries was sixty-three and the largest seventy- 
four, making these the biggest races that have been sailed in 
Massachusetts Bay this season. In each class a cup was offered 
for the yacht taking the greatest number of first prizes. These 
were won without sail-offs by Myrtle in Class N, Tyro in the 
2-footers, Boo Hoo in the 18-footers, Vera II. in’ the 15-footers 
and Marvel in the Cape cats. After a sail-off on Saturday, 
Meemer was the winner in Class M, Carmen in Class Q, Barbara 
in the dory class and Avanti in the handicap class. 


Wednesday, Aug. 9. 


A drizzling rain fell all the afternoon of the first day, and the 
wind was light and streaky, shifting from S.E. to W. by 
Dorel got the start in Class M, with Chewink IV. following and 
Seboomook to windward. Soon after the start Meemer went 
through the bunch and made her position secure on the windward 
leg, with Sauquoit second and Chewink IV. third. In Class P, 
Opitsah II., an old 21-footer, led the class all around the course, 
and Theorem did all the leading in Class ©. In the 18-footers 
Rube had the weather berth at the start, but Tyro to leeward 
had the better position, with clear wind. Tyro at once went into 
the lead and kept it to the finish. 

Myrmidon, Bat, Boo Hoo and Dorchen were the first to get 
away in the 18ft. knockout class. Dorchen went through the 
bunch and led all over the course. There was a close finish for 
second place between Bat and Boo Hoo, Bat weathering Boo 
Hoo just before they crossed the finish line. Vera II. had all 
the best of it in the 15ft. class. Red Devil got the lead in the 
sailing dories but was passed by Elizabeth F, which won handily. 
The Cape cats were bunched at the start. Tomahawk went into 
the lead soon after, and stayed there all through the race, losing 
first to Hustler on corrected time. Tabasco II. led the handicap 
class to the finish line, but lost to Loon on corrected time. The 
summary: 


Class M—33 to 40ft. Rating. 





Elapsed 
ee ee Co BOIS S Ras evovonncsecécccnnesvesecesvoness 2 09 06 
Sauquoit, T. K. Lothrop, J] al 
CEE a ig es Gi REROORENEE, JEsccsccccoscssosecvesesote 2 17 30 
eee OO ne 2 22 20 
EE GD Ba: UNI gs cv onc vend cnccecsesebenennsesu 2 25 03 
ED, Tee BOC CU Oe we ccnncsncnccrnsvocpesnccocesecccecel ae an 

Class E—Y. R. A. 22-footers. 









SL ils ERs NER as pcvcbsesasdoccccocupsoencespesesgveseen 
Medric, George Lee ..... . 
Clotho, C. D. Lanning.. 
Peri II., Morton Prince.. 
Rube, H. L. o- 
Nutmeg, A. Jones. od 
Medrie il, HH. Whit ee 


Class T—Y. A. 18-footers. 
a OE. EE ncabanestackbsvasdecddoureoucssvessensl 
ee ee 
Boo Hoo, R. Boardman ......... 
Bonitavo, G. H. Wightman.. 
Nick Nack, E. B, Holmes 
Aurora, Pigeon Bros......... 
SEG, FOU DEGRNO, FE. ccsccccncccceccvcenosccccsceness 
ee SS es Perr 
CREE, BD. Bn POR. pccccccccccccnsssncccsneccepecsvecessoue 


Class D—Y. R. A. Cape Cats. 


Elapsed. 
Hustler, H. W. Robbins.......... 2 36 20 
Tomahawk, S. W. Leighton...... 











Arjesks, G. H. Wilkins..............200s000 2 38 48 
Moondyne, Shaw Brothers... 2 45 29 
Marvel, I. M. Whittemore... oes 
a F. H. Smith.. .2 52 57 
orothy II., F. F. SR csc dicot aheatectceeee 2 53 46 
SS ee re Withdrew. 
OE, Bes ARIEB. woven vcncevecavesneevsves Withdrew. 
Class X—Y. R. A. Dories. 
Elapsed. 
Biiesboth FF. TI, W. Dedley..cccoscccccccccsccccccscccevcees 1 62 14 
Bugaboo II., H. B. Ingalls...... ..1 54 4 
Barbara, Blaney and Wardwell. .-1 54 37 
Crescent, R. E. Burnett ......... - toe 


Teaser, ge a eee a 
Zaza 11., Gordon Foster...... ‘ 
Pointer II., B. C. Melzard... 
Frolic II., W. G. Torrey... 

Question, G. Gardner.... 
Red Devil, E. H. Curtis. 












Catspaw R. E. Melzard.. : 
Bessie A., Bs Bs BRONTE ec wcnccccnvccccevceasecevscevcenesscas 2 
Class T—Y. R. A. 15-footers. 
Wik BE. BE, Bese evcccnsccocesensesveoncvesevesssese 1 38 30 
Cigarette, M. T. Prince...... -.-1 51 31 
Taso, Tr., FE. FE. Wig git...ccccccccccccrcccccccvevecseees 1 66 15 
Petasens, J. BD. PIMGC.ccvcvcvescesescscesvcecscccesceccces Withdrew. 
Class N—27 to 33ft. Rating. 
Dipstia, Souther Ol aR ccccccnsseccosceserccccescssvesees 2 40 39 
Class P—22 to 27ft. Rating. 
Qalteth TIL W. EF. Webinty ncocnenocsccscvecseccceccnsnt 2 28 65 
Carina LI., E. B. and H. S. Wheeloek. -.-2 31 32 
Gringo, te Te aaa ---2 35 28 
Sentinel, D. H. Crawford.. -»-2 38 02 
Quakeress, J. H. Hammond. .2 39 28 
GT Sh: MK act. ep apiisinpbcah enone vaeebheotnne 2 51 19 
Baggarah, Re Kg FUMES. non csvenevesedscecsvcccsosososes Withdrew. 
I, Bis. Dax SAPO anon vccwprensncvcsasersssnonspoanenke Withdrew. 
Class Q—18 to 22ft. Rating. 
Theorem, E. H. Taylor.. ane .-1 45 29 
Soubrette, W. V. Moot 1 54 41 





Special Handicap Cla 


ss. 


apes. Corrected. 





Loon, Misses Wainwright ..........csccccscces 1 461 1 40 13 
Tabasco II., W. H? Hollander. ER 33 1 41 28 
ie. 2. i, 1. sssessnsenneneenned 1 43 59 1 43 59 
Muley Kah, Misses Fabens...............s00+0+ 1 47 38 1 44 28 
PO, A a PD, o1cccncccns seeconboveses 1 49:22 1 45 14 
EE 2 eID son tecbcesetsonvsccvecesce 1 50905 1 46 59 

MEE seopsbossssccnentsbnnseenesend 1 49°84 1 48 32 
Geewhiz, W. H. SN bosiinsecstsvancbnhnasheee 1 62 59 1 49 53 
Avanti, ee ted Withdrew. 


Thursday, Aug. 10. 


A rattling S.S.W. breeze favored the competing yachts on 
the second of the series. It was strong enough to capsize Loon 
in the handicap class, sailed by the Misses Wainwright. The 
young women were thrown into the water, but as they are ex- 
cellent swimmers, they were not in the least uncomfortable, and 
paddled around until they were picked w by. Glint in the 
same class. Pontiac got the start in Class with Chewink IV.. 
under her lee and the rest of the class bunched. Meemer was in 
a pocket, but she pulled up after they had started, and after 
the first mark was turned for the windward leg, she went out 
ahead rapidly, leading to the finish. Sentinel assumed length to 
make a race for Myrtle in Class N, and Myrtle did all the 
leading in consequence. Carina II. got the start in Class P and 
led all over the course. Clotho got the start in the 22ft. class 
and led to the first mark, when she wre the jaws of her 
gaff and the lead went to Peri Il. Peri II led for the remainder 
of the course, with Tyro second. On the reach to the first mark 
Dorchen took the lead and held it until they were coming home 
on the windward leg, when Bonitwo pulled ahead and finished 
first with Boo Hoo second and Bat third. Bonitwo was dis- 

ualified for passing a mark wrong, and the race went to Boo 

oo. Vera 1 won again in the ist. class, and Red Devil took 
a first in the +9 class. Marvel got the start in the Cape cats, 
but was later ied by Argestes. arvel won first, however, on 
corrected time. The summary: 


Class M—33 to 40ft. Rating. 







ee, 6, PRR. on ens tveceseccscpspeouesunspepees 
Pontiac, —_ Bi SEDs a clicsesovcsendevpliockbdpedesbesou 
Seboomook, B. A, Reo edie tee end bertecenenail 
Chewink IV., P. Macomber, Jr.. 
poe George | L. Vbatchelder. o 
uquoit, T. K. Lothrop, Jr. 
Loules, E. McWilliams 
Kit, H. B. Whittier.......... 





Class E—Y. R. A. 22-footers. 






















Peri II., Morton Eeonee ened oesonenesspeneaes ben cet >sendenue 212 23 
Tyro, W. H. Joyce..... -2 14 00 
Medric II., H. “White -2 15 6 
Rube, H. L. Bowden. ---2 15 68 
en ee sans ct nnemstebubaiebedeereneeneseden 2 16 03 
Ty Rp I Sa SE aS Sine, 2 17 50 
SEES i, MEME... a ceonoasesvade caksvsenupeaaenre iene 2 18 21 
Class I—Y. R. A. 18-footers. 
le ee eR ee ee ae eee 118 10 
Bat, C. F. Adams 2d...... 11914 
Hayseed II., A. L. Bowden 1 20 26 
Dorchen, A. W. Finlay 1 21 26 
Hugi, A. E. Chase.... 1 22 09 
Fritter, Caleb Loring 1 22 37 
Moslem I., John Tyler.. 1 25 24 
Nienack, E. B. Holmes. .-1 31 30 
Cn tic 2 Ci n.d. ths ode engheadebehbehotensehbene 1 33 28 
2 Onn cevceninsesccnbesuseverdentenee Disqualified. 
Class D—Y. R. A. Cape Cats. 
Ela pal Corrected. 
Marvel, I. M. Whittemore...........ccccccceeed 2 27 51 
Argestes, G. H. Wilkins.... 3 30 is 2 29 00 
Josephine, F. H. Smith.... -2 35 33 2 32 40 
Stranger, F, E. Dawes... -2 40 32 2 34 51 
Hustler, H. W. Robbins..... ---2 41 23 2 3617 
Dorothy III., F. F. Crane... ---2 40 53 2 37 42 
Goblin, R. M. Lothrop........... .2 50 57 2 43 07 
Tomahawk, S. W. Leighton.... .2 43 10 2 43 10 
Moondyne, GE RRs coscevashssrstenpadecs eee 2 44 07 
Class T—Y. R. A. 15-footers. 
Hiagoed. 
enh Tic ah, DANE 5S. ; ceeasbseoenteaseoerocppebesosn ous 1 32 49 
PRONE, 5. PUR vccnvccssucvennenceseucecvepevsesessesoces 1 34 23 
RR, Bein. Bis ls SEM Rce san eanevonsepecesnsivevcewonses 1 35 00 
Nibelung, Caleb PT £2527 annus chun hcaeedub tip eieewell 1 39 39 
CEES Bele, Re WUE Ma nwo res cnsscnwesscesddnsscassceseesd Withdrew. 
Class X—Y. R. A. Dories. 
ee TUN, TE, Ti Ga ices cdsncndsctaivecacvscpecowosavven 1 25 36 
Barbara, Blaney & Wardwell.. ..1 27 4 
Teasee, BR. BR. Sinith.......00- 1 27 46 
Elizabeth, F. H. W. Dudley... 1 28 25 
Frolic II., W. G. Terry........ 1 28 37 
Pointer Ii., E. C. Melzard.... 1 29 09 
ee A ee Seeker es 1 29 34 
en) Ey 6s cn odesbuabeestocutbensneese 1 29 34 
Zaza 7 i Sr 1. on. s pababeseewbestines 1304 
EE die Book. Mi Vascecacrebeaudessésevebas 1 31 28 
Bugaboo “a is Mis MDs cGonsoecossoonsoetecnnesesse --1 31 35 
Se ee OO ett 1 34 09 
Spider, A. G. Besse...ccccccccccceccccsccecsccccccccccccscns 1 38 06" 
Class N—2 
DEvitin, Tamer: GE Bebe ce cccensconcocepsboconcsvounsscese 2 19 25 
EL Gh, Te, SHNnptasnssbasecndicwsckoccenscncsnael 2 32 42 
Class P—22 to 27ft. Rating. 
CARED Tle, Ts tes CE conecesccccensensdepecebonestons 2 16 50 
SE: BEGG Els Sle, SRE onenecccsnseuncsscseeusestnesen 2 20 37 
Quakeress, A. H. Hammond.............sseeeeeeceeeeeeeees 221 2 
eth a! BES ME ote varcnkachsasscanbesetnbartenaaeend 2 26 00 
Tunipoo, E. A. ET avovnvennsnevesdudecouessenusocnecsenl 2 28 13 
ER Si, Ga SE Rcasccnxneudivevctheeunbusecesusctene 2 29 41 
TOUR, Be GRE ccscnsecpoocecussconbevsdcccuséccedsoccoesoees 2 32 57 
EGE Gh. Soc Ra wine nctsccnccesscsnsscsssontoosbeuse 2 34 09 
Class Q—18 to 22ft. Rating. 
Cop, GT, Se isc nckcscdevccedsccenchaseseespanvesee 117% 
RUE, Dis Ms MER ve bbncanreunpacenecceacebvchobesesoes 1 51 56 
Handicap Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected 
Tabasco II., W. H. Hollander .......ccccccece 0 52 16 0 51 45 
Receson, A. D. ESVING ...ccscccccecccccvccccces 0 53 06 0 53 06 
gee ee OS ee 0 54 15 0 53 12 
inde” nck ancavennhnetebbeaesdep seeuentopeeuten 0 53 51 0 53 20 
Tien, Wis. BA SRIDP  ocsnbsvcvevesncscovetsoubee 0 56 02 0 54 59 
Loon, Misses Wainwright.............ssssesees Capsized. 
Peggy, ee Ser Withdrew. 
aaa, ee Withdrew. 
CE, = covcupsennsepooceesesevesessncconsnencs Withdrew. 
Muleykeh, DESOSED TUDORS, os voccescsvccscsvccee Withdrew. 


Friday, Aug. 11. 


There was a moderate S.W, breeze for the third day of the 
series, and the racing in the different classes was good. Louise 
got the start in Class M, but Pontiac had the lead before the 
first mark was reached. ‘She led the class all over the course, 
with Chewink IV. second and Seboomook third. In Class N, 
Myrtle again had an easy win from Sentinel. Baggarah and 
Quakeress sailed a close race in Class P, Baggarah winning by 
iés. Tyro got the start in the 22ft. class and led all over the 
course. Nutmeg had second place on the windward leg, but 
was passed by Rube on the run in. Nibelung beat out Vera IT. 
in the 15ft. class, this being only the second race that Vera has 
not won this season. Barbara won a close race in the dory class. 
Raccoon was first to finish in the special handicap class, but lost 
to Avanti on corrected time. Marvel led all around in the 
Cape cat class. The summary: 


Class E—Y. R. A. 22-footers. 


Tyro, W. BRD ccccnvesceseneversnesscssccesbncecesesse 21 
Rube, H. e PR ss nesceneinhensanse a 
Nutmeg, A. C. Jones ............ sen 

Clotho, C. D. Lanning 
Medric ee A | ee reer rere eee 216 42 
Peri IL., NUNN oc Cant ek ee 217 33 


Class I—Y. R. A. 18-footers. 

> Me. Te, TR ron censneceeusenevonsnccsbusnessoun 
pet, C. BF. Adams BB.....cc00% 

Hayseed II., H. L. Bowden. 
Bonitwo, G. H. Wightman..... 
Moslem II., B. D. Barker.. 
Aurera, Pigeon i nciiays 
Fritter, A. P. Loring...... 
Nick Naeck; C. B. Holmes.. oes 
i Ba i acca sustadeebebenscbiutebabstesabiesl 39 
Sh St cn cooubnbpenbesknevenesabpessnsensensenl 139 
Dotnet AG: We Pa oie icc ccce cde vcssecevcevstsvsscues Withd 


Class D—Y. R. A. Cape Cats. 

Elapsed. 

Beereel, Z. BE, WING. .c.concccccoccsseses 2 42 32 
Hustler, H. W. Robbins..... 
Argestes, G. H. Wilkins. 
Stranger, F. E. Dawes 
Notorus, C. O. Whitney. 
Moondyne, Shaw Brothers. . 
Dorothy. III., F. F. Crane......... ad boonwees 


Class T—Y. R. A. 15-footers. 
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Elapsed. 
a A ere eT 1 26 58 
Vera IIl., H. Lundberg. -o-1 2790 
Tabasco, Jr., H. H. Wig -1 30 00 
PURER, Fo Fi TUMMNRs cvscewoncsscecocccevenvescevcscqsvecces 1 33 46 
Class X--Y. R, A. Dories. 
Dathars: Dinas Gl GAPE vsccsccccveccncdsecccsetcauesse 13218 
Zaza IL, SRO: PUI, cnscunccepehensoassnssseeceseetsceen 1 33 12 
mee Doaeee, Te, Bh. Cds dawkn db veccsaccdestdncuctincedspe +--1 33 4 
Pointer If., E. C. Melzard -1 34 09 
Elizabeth F., H. W. Dudley. ooel 36 22 
SOR, BA: Tp a5 8 d5 hon 665s otras bhicbsoecceced 1 35 40 
NE Fees ic Mc dennnekdi'nhesdennscs sebqbeeecstebsvaeesa 1 35 58 
CONNORS, Th. - Fs PE on cncnctdwctnnees sib esevoqeneseedense 1 36 34 
Question, er SEED. 1260 eas vnc eoensneathe contethoeseen 1 38 00 
Spider, emer 1 42 30 
NE OR BE CSE Be eee te Soutsosconcveben 1449 
Bugaboo ir., it 10 MD eckunadeecuasbebabitessssevnnens 1 45 30 
Dolphin, L.’ J. Magrath................ phopestdgshbedccen -Withdrew. 
Class M—33 to 40ft. Rating. 
Pontiac, George . SHO 2 oiccsceccccver beédubbosdeodbueds 2 OL 55. 
Chewink IV., ED (ib ans ohiGbabbesestehssosecil 2 02 35 
my SED SecRebsoonvecsakesanpevesaccocesan 2 06 45 
Dorel, eer rene ee 5 ps op ues oe OT-EE 
I Seaguoi, T. K. Lothrop, Jr...........-. ne ssegepersseesee ged 12 41 
EE I. REDUTEEND: cpccesceped>ccnsecdeesbes poseetesssoe an: 
BR HEB WER vc cessnincc och scsvoncqcbentenetiees Se Withdrew. 
Myrtle, en Con ; 2 
Sentinel, G. H. Crawford... soeveceeeeseeees 40 
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B RCR Class P—22 to 27ft. Rating. ; 
ag = FAB ope cvccesccognenncepeccscccoccotevcteccs 34 32 
uak, le ant 2 34 48 
na II., C. B yeas © S. Wheel.. 2 35 42 
Gringo. W. H. Brown......... 2 47 3 
MUIR oc cnn etre coe ioe od sega deaksecsteocecen 2 47 3% 
Tanipoo, .. AL Cooley 2 48 49 

Class Q—18 to 22ft. Rating. 

Ne TEA TER abovatookiecpusunbaqaetvsstnwéteasece 1 37 50 
Ce S. -e, BORD vee secccnccoccevcevecccsedsocesocees 1 39 51 
Elapsed. Corrected, 
Avanti, Miss Mansfield...............+sseeseees 0 57 02 0 56 28 
Tartar, H. C. Higgins.............+seeseseeeeees 0 57 45 0 56 37 
TR. 1, UE okie «on oo is cmeweceee neni 0 56 39 0 56 39 
po OF eS 0 57 40 0 57 40 
Muleykeh, ‘Misses Fabens..............0s.ss00s 1 6 06 1 03 24 
Gee Whiz, W. H, oalear, icsberiehreaveescons 16 13 1 04 05 
SS Ee Ph I cnconsccccccencascnsocecscs 1 07 53 1 06 45 


Saturday, Aug. 12. 


Shifting winds from S.W. 


to S.E., with squalls marked the 


annual open race of the eS Y. C., sailed off Marblehead 


on Saturday, Aug. 12. 


uall ostponed the start half 


an hour, and then OR oe aid for a S.W. wind. This 
shifted later to S. E., so that the mt had no windward work, 


Kit was the first away in Class 


the others all being handi- 


capped. Chewink IV. took the lead before the first mark was 
reached, with Seboomook second, and these positions remained 
the same to the finish. Medric II got the start in the 22%t. 


class, but on the first leg was passed 


y Tyro. Tyro led to the 


finish, with Medric II. second. Aurora got the start in the 18ft. 


class, but was passed by 


Dorchen before the first mark was 


reached. Dorchen was in the lead at the second mark, but on 
= last leg, Boo Hoo took the lead, with Moslem IT. second 
d Bat third. Marvel led in the Cape cat class, but lost to 


Goblin on corrected time. 
in Class Q and Tabasco II. 


Opitsah II. won in Class P, Soubrette 


in the handicap class. The summary; 


Class E—Y. R. A. 22-footers. 


Tyro, W. H. Joyce......00- 
Medric II., H. H. White.... 
Clotho, C. D, Lanning..... 


Nutmeg, A. C. Jones.. 


Peri Il., Morton Prince... 
Medric, George Lee........ 


Class E—Y. R. A. 18-footers. 
i sed. Corrected. 
5 15 2 08 


eccccecccccesecocecs 3 13 Of 2 10 23 


Goblin, R. M. Lothrop...... 
Marvel, I. M. Whittemore.. 
W. Robbins... 
E. Dawes...... 
H. Wilkins........ 
O. Whitney.... 


Hustler, H 
Stranger, a 


Dorothy’ Iil., F. F. Crane 





Class I—Y. R. A. 18-footers. 


Boo Hoo, R. Jpegetuen peeue 






eSeecoresencccesccsoescese opneseun ae 8 
Moslem IL., isd <cppeksansaubenparesetiiunniupeue 1 30 12 
Bat, C. F deine 34 Seed neamenbddphienseehheoneees coneue cccoel 30 37 
Aurora, RF. LL. Loe & “ae --1 31 04 
Hayseed II., H. L. ca .-1 31 09 
Dorchen, A. W. ” Finlay eiakibeneynherneshecesangnecce --1 31 15 
Myrmidon, Dh: Sl saccvonskenoncesssssegssasebehets 1 31 35 
Mirage II, J. W. See Soccer ar ee 1 31 48 
Bonitwo, cS. 2. ST ccnsenvandssaneeeeiehehabeneoen 1 31 58 
ninth accaunensactin seanhsesbanbaeeabee 1 32 40 
2 NE nso cst echecananenapabednennbacseeen 1 32 12 
SE er EL, oo ndincl bn ahecdoandial aren ontiowne caine 1 37 08 
i ok nos cn cuuatatbesanioaaiadneed 1 39 51 

Class T—Y. R. A. 15-footers. 

Swallow, i; ie, CLO) £56 a ccdbuvenyt verde tebiadbleds 1 34 40 
Tabasco, ly Bs Ra o.ds owusinédcbonsedeveddentsecens 1 36 47 
Cigarette, MMMM os ois cncckbesvaivedesdescseckvee 1 37 12 
We ley le EA cocntiwosecbecs nccvebeccsessoedeusee 1 40 45 
Princess, aaa ELS She cscecepeacdbeonsesecievesstseccane 1 43 40 


Class X—Y. R. A. Dories. 


Barbara, Blaney and Wardwell 
Teaser, R. R. Smith........ 
Elizabeth E H. W. Dudley 
Crescent E. Burnett..... 
Frolic ti Ww. G. Torrey... 
Nisan, D. a Woodbury ... 
Suestion, G. Gardner....... 


Catspaw, R. = Melzard.... 
Pointer II., E. C. Melzard.. 


Bugaboo Ii., H. B. Ingalls 


RRERSRS 


% 





Bee eH 
SSASRSRLABBRS 


SSERE 


Class M—33 to 40ft. Rating. 





CS lan Urs i EEE, BB. ccccncccsccencssonecnccas 2 06 07 
Seeboomook, B. A. Smith........... .-2 08 07 
Dorel, G. L. Batchelder....... 2 08 33 
Sauquoit, T. K. Lothrop, Jr.. 2 11 45 
Ls acct l oc sstbcebsnscscodstonsevenoesen 215 44 


Class P—22 to 27ft. Rating. 








el a. PE wikia otic sc0btn vie dcddcebcccsesees 2 03 56 
Carina IL, ¢, B. and H. S. Wheelock 2 05 27 
Gringo, Ww. EE RO 2 08 56 
Sally IV., H. R. Starratt........ 2 09 08 
Little Rhody, C. F. Tillinghast.. 2 09 44 
Tunipoo, C. A. Cooley........... 21210 
EE SI TEE 5.06055. 0000 sci cbceccccsssicacbeccesece 2 12 53 
Class Q—18 to 22ft. Rating. 
Sota, a D. foevensee it See ents keibisbhpaend tnaicaebe 1 34 57 
Carmen, C. H. Johnson.. ‘ 6 
Theorem, E. H: Taylor 
Handicap. 
” sed. Corrected. 

Tabasco II., W. H. Hollander............0000. 28 0 55 28 
Loon, Misses Wainwright.......... >. ae 58 08 0 55 55 
Gum Drop, Cc. F. Lyman.. -.-0 67 39 ~ ~ 0 56 33 


Peggy, A aes 
Gee Whiz, W. H. Quiner, J 
Muleykeh, Misses 


abens . 





stuecuneiotee 1.00 43 


Fo ssosrs nesses ssnanhenreniaed. 





Conanicut Y. Ge 


Jamestown, R. k—Aug. 11. 


Tue sixth serial race of the Conanicut Y. C. was sailed Friday 
afternoon, Aug. 11, off Jamestown in a brisk S.W. wind. The 
winners in the four classes were Arminta, Grace, Minnow, and 


Vesper. The summary: 


30ft. Sloops—Start, 3:10, 





Corrected. 
Arminta ... . 1 50 3 
SRR - kcuncnsitieibgnnetans nahh kb eee eelansnnball 1 50 32 
Oe. scsse 13 24 1 55 37 
Comforter 19 50 2 0439 
Bohemia 25 50 210 50 
Diidiie £100 ateteledededdendoregundentt ats | (1003 
WOE ceccccccccppoceeesesesecces sonstechessseae 1 01 51 
Cats—Start, 3:30. 

Vesper ...,.. shieadsentenn scbonenbt dank ddaassd 4 34 35 1 04 35 
MEMOR Ghbctscsesteucbenedd euwopesbsddcondtdebind 4 35 45 1 06 45 
F. H. Youre 





A. GC. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 


Atlantic Division—L. M. 


, +» pene Wis Sat Ree Fors 


~Hary Re Wo F954 ein by cit we § Frog 


Yet giry by'F, ©. Moors a Bots Jig ty SNe 


J. E. Tay 





F. ¢ 
We 
lew 


by 
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Beverly Y. C. 


Wing’s Neck, Buzzard’s Bay—Saturday, July 29. 


ly Y. C. sailed its 370th regatta off its club house 
oo Sale 29. The event was the fourth Corinthian race 
of the season. The wind was from the S.W., and at times 
Sromised to be strong enough to make a good race, but it proved 
: ‘ variable. : 
=< “Erst time this season ~~ fetes Humma in the 
; inni by a margin of 1m. 18s.. : 
th. ot ere ager i cain in the 30ft. class, Young Miss 
and Pontiac, and they were sent to Gifford’s Ledge and back. 
7 iss won by 244m, ; 
Young Moiit. class te were the usual five entries. The boats 
- 2 sent first to Dry Ledge, then to Scraggy buoy No. 8, then 
ew Ledge, and then home. Mr. Crane’s new Amanita III. 
a e a good margin, and last year’s champion Terrapin took 
second place. i . wi 
ere sent first to Bird Island, then across 
wt, eee off Scraggy Neck and then home. Jap won 
i a minute. =% 
by a ie <aedadan class was sent first to Abiel’s Ledge, then 
Dry Ledge, then home. Vim won, and Fly, sailed by Miss 
Williams, was the first boat sailed by a lady to get home. She 
Oe po F. E. Cabot and L. S. Dabney. The 
times in detail follow: 















46-Footers. Elapsed 
S R throp AmMeS......cccccccsccccccccccccccccsccess 
=" i... raeouataaaee 2 19 25 
30-Footers—Course 9, 14 Miles. oun 
Young Miss, D. L. Whittemore.........-.sseeeeeeeeeers --- 208 
Pontiac, J. A. Beebe........--++++ eevecedocccescege eoeees socee 
21-Footers—Course 13, 12% Miles. wii 
Amanita IIL, Jones CEAME ...cccccceces eeeeece oaaitan as 
Terrapin, L. 5. 4s 
a, Me 32 12 
thusa, . . 
oe W. E. C. Eustis.........cceees cnaabnabenusvensesse 38 25 
18-Footers—Course 16, 55% Miles. cam 
Jap, G. P. Gardiner, Jr....ssseseseeeeeeseeserensreceseesees ‘oe 
Hindoo, N, F. Emmons. ine 
Margaret, W. O. Taylor. 1 45 27 
Wanderer, A. S. Whiting......... ‘ 
15-Footers—Course 22, 5% Miles. a 
Vim, F. W. Sargent, Jr.....+.. ee ecccccccesesccececs conscos Eas 
Fly, Miss _C. M. Williams...... edereressaccccose tee 
Catspaw, D. Warren.....++- eeccscccsaccoscoece 2% 
ub Jub, Howard Stockton........++++. eeseee peseose tt 
nzo, M. H. Richardson, Jr....... henesnatnanseeth tae 
Seeps, S. D. Warren........-- eevccccceee cocceee enveee 4 BS 
Fiddler, Miss C. M. Dabney....... ssabobehvendneeh ages att 
Compress, S. M. Weld........--- siihomianihnengaeles tS 
*Flickamaroo, Miss E, E, Emmoms........++++se+eeereeees 
*Disabled. 


Saturday, Aug. 5. 


i i 5 day, Aug. 5. 
verly Y. C. sailed its 37lst regatta on Saturday, 
nm ee a the fifth Corinthian race of the ag ~ Be 
rning the wind was light and to the S.W. and gave the — 
of ood weather for racing. At 1 o'clock, when a, prep _— 
gun was fired it was blowing from the SW. With ¢ vss was sent 
bly of 6 or 8 miles an hour, but ‘0 in pewter 
y i led sharply to the S.E, and r 
ety, the ia anes, Taecshers all the boats fetched to the 
indw i t tacking. 
withe 2, “Sia eet appent, and the aon, Se oe — 
7 f which there were two. , 
wave Cael tock Young Miss won by a minute and a 
nt d back. At the start 
21- e sent to Bow Bells and bac 
oe had recently shifted, was 7 “e —_ 
Barnacle sogn took the, lead, but, On, tas passed by frst one 
ag en agg mon hus took the lead and Mr. Crane’s 
boat then another. Terrapin thus to ; ae. Gane’ 
ani d along in second place. t 
ae Se eh aa gene, lost Few pean by doing so. 
i in was over 3m. ahead of her. 
oa uote were —_ —_ to anes Saeed ont pe. 
i yon i mer class, and Mr. at, 
some which a eae by a lady, won in the 15ft. class. Miss 
eed "eu ck judge. The times in detail follow: 


30-Footers—Course 3, 18 Miles. 


















ange 
Young Miss, D. L. Whittemore......-+--sseeeeeeeeereerees 
Pestinc, J. A. Beebe....cceeeeeeeereeeereees shonpnebonenas -1 21 00 
21-Footers—Course 14, 11% Miles. cee 
Terrapin, L. S. Dabney..... sen pgaeseweebedsbcbeenedeecsents 133 
Amanita II., Joshua Crane....... pecceecosesedscectcéee eo. 
Illusion, C. M. Baker.......+- enacocenace phanemandesabewseres ‘2c 
Barnacle, W. E. C. Eustis.... ee 
Arethusa, E. R. Baker.......+++ eaecnvecduhess aeierennsens 
18-Footers—Course 18, 8% Miles. sie 
Hindoo, N. F. Emmons....++++++++e+ covsscecesooosenscconerl EB 
Wanderer, A. S. Whiting... ansadneberoesenses te 
ap, G. P. Gardner, Jr..... ebpaehessaneenesseuna iso 
argaret, W. O. MNEs cccaccoveanacess oneae papsecmcnen ss 
15-Footers—Course 18, 8% Miles. aici 
Seeps, S. D, Warren.....++++++++ decwsbes ook O® 
Fly, Miss C. M. Williams..... et 
Ranzo, M. H. Richardson, Jr...... 139 
Flickamaroo, Miss E. B. Emmons. iaa 
Compress, S. M. Weld....+++++++++ met: 
Fiddler, tie C. er r**- “422 
b Jub, Howar ‘oc! eeccee 
WweaP W. Sargent....ccccccceees ee 1 30 03 





Boston Y. C. 


Marblehead, Mass.—Monday, Aug. 7. 


he 
: ast Y. R. A. en race of the Boston Y. C. for t 

wn a cited off Marblehead on Monday, Aug. 7, ina ieee 
breeze from S.E. to S. by W. Medric II. got the start in t : 
ft. class, but Nutmeg got the lead before the windward mar 

was reached, helped somewhat by a shift of wind, which let - 
up. Tyro was second at the outer mark. Nutmeg led to - 
finish, while Peri LI. passed Tyro for second place. Bat ms e 
start in the 18-footers and led to the windward mark, wit ~ 
seed second and Boohco third. On the reach to the next mar 

Hayseed and Boohoo passed Bat, and finished first and second re- 
spectively. Both contestants in the 16ft. class started late, but 
made a good race, Nibelung winning by 19s. Josephine was 
away first in the Cape cat class, and led to the finish. Meemer 
was an easy winner in the first rating class, and Carina II. — 
a good race in the second rating class. Right o’ Way, Blink and 
‘lama were the winners in the power boat classes. The summary: 


Class E—22-footers. 














Nutmeg, A. C. Jomes ...ccccccccccccccccccseccccces sansa 
Peri IL., Morton Prince... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces ; > 2 
Pte, W. H. Joyce.......- PERS NY EES IS | 1 8 10 
ide Ii. MP MEE, 025 cinkissosrSpseanbonsesasecaed 1 50 43 
Urchin, John Greenough ........+0+e+. daunenincomaniensasnwi ne 
Clotho, C. D. Lanning....... sanidenice ob paekaa 1 OA 
Rube, H. L. Bowden..... aia <sulabaiindntavann<oo ook BS 
Medric, George Lee.......- ccadte<bake als tks smbeenutie 
Class 1—18-footers. 
Heyseed, George L. Bowden....... Shep casenbaesess8eavecrees ee 
Boohoo,’ R. Boardman..... een 2.2 01 23 
t, C. F. Adams 2d.. ..2 O1 45 
Aladdin, Keith Bros. ..2 09 26 
yrmidon, John Nob --2 13 20 
Titter, Caleb Loring...... \2 13 27 
Nick Nack, E. B. Holmes... 2 14 68 
Mirage Il.; J. W. Olmstead............ Withdrew. 
: : 
x 3 Elapesd. Comet. 
Ormer, R. C, Nichereat...cccccccccccccscccces 1 
Jingo, Geo. B. — Set esa sSeilsaociiedteine aaa 1 06 03 
Chewink Ii., F. G. Macomber, Jr....-..0----1 4528 © 107 10 
BT: B. Wii an. ccaceusecersencone one 1123 
Pontiac, W. S. B Not rated. 


orth ti leecsten treet cock Aan 
Seuquoit, T, K, Lothrop, Jt.....cccccccecesces.Withdrew. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Second Rating Class. 
Carina II., H. S. Wheelock 







Ah hvac cscdneaeaes 1 4018 0 51 43 

ee ee ae eee ee et 1 42 39 0 53 12 
Opitsah III., W. F. Whitney................... 1 40 55 -0 57 19 
SI Rds CADDIE don wate s 0ncee cveddacicanccan 1 49 58 1 03 12 
Spee ROM a ovis vic. cocvcdecateite 214 23 1122 

Class D—Cape Cats. 
Jooephhine, F. H. Smith. 2 03 34 
Marvel, I. M. Williams... 2 05 56 
Hustler, H. W. Robbins. 2 07 42 
Argestes, G. H. Wilkin 2 08 00 
Stranger, F. E. Dawes..........cceses 2 09 49 
Dorothy III., F. F. Crane : 21019 
PERO, See TPORS 6 in okdc caidas sien necedaae 2 212 46 
Goblin, R. M. Lothrop..... jcenamieetndedecduas 2 21 48 2 14 56 
Class X—Dories. 

Elapsed. 

Berbira, Bininey Be Wardwell se oc occs cccccccdesccccosyestes 2 06 43 
MN Hes BGs OF. TORE. . convo ce cada césucdoccececosensck 2 08 50 
eS) ae a a ae ee a eee ed OF 15 
ey OE OE, ee I sco nencibcacccteesedenie ol 09 08 


CI EE. Ue SIN once cuinccvecedescceadaos 
NBEO a SE ee ee ae 
NR en, «ila cee edcimidodaibees 
GD 35s I, ie, ERO bcs vince cdcononsdenadace 
Zaza I1., Gordon Foster 








Question, Guy Gardner ... 14 53 
.. eaaraee 2 18 22 
Class II.—15-footers. 
fe ee ea a ree | 
I I WS a ck cue anneal sueds nue slgied 2 16 50 
Cabin Launches over 40ft. Waterline. 
—e- Corrected. 
PU A WR sede oe cantecwccentdncoececanecsks 1 46 35 aati 
. Cabin Launches Under 40ft. Waterline. 
Blink, C. W. Estabrook 1 37 56 0 52 25 
Jack, William J. Kelley --1 36 30 1 00 10 
Open and Hunting Launches Under 40ft. Waterline. 
ce a oe OR eee a eee eee 0 57 50 0 34 23 
SIN, 55 vic p a Wnnin'a <p ud occa ccduunagudsinee dies 1 36 16 Not rated. 





Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. 


Larchmont, Long Island Sound—Saturday, Aug. 5. 


THE races at Larchmont on Saturday, Aug. 5, attracted only the 
smaller craft, as the bigger boats were on the New York Y. C. 
cruise. The raceabouts were the largest participants, and all 
told, there were thirty-six starters. 

At the start there was a nice W. breeze, but this petered out at 
the end of the first round, but it came in again from the same 
quarter, and the finishes were interesting. 

The Regatta Committee, made up of .Messrs. Thomas J. Me- 
Cahill, Chairman; William Stewart Allen, L. W. Forbell and 
Edward Marble, sent the raceabouts off at 1:15. These boats 
covered a 5-mile triangle twice. All the boats went over this 
course twice, except those in the two smaller classes. 

It was a beat to the first mark, off Whortleberry Island, a 
reach to the mark off Execution Light, and a run back to Larch- 
mont. 

Rascal II., cleverly sailed: by Mr. Hazen Morse, won in the 
raceabout class, and Cricket was second. Rascal II. led all over 
the first round, but Cricket got ahead at the end of the first round. 
Rascal II. regained her lead and won handily by 50s. 

The 27ft. sloops were started at 1:20, and Rascal, one of the 
old raceabouts, slipped home a winner by over 5m. Only 8s. 
separated the other three boats in this class at the finish. Thelema 
was second and Spinster third. 

The other winners were: Okee, Houri, Ace, Kenoshi, Grace, 
Quinsagamond, Vara, and Joke, sailover. 

he summary follows: 


Raceabouts—Start, 1:15—Course, 10 Miles. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
SL Be WRB ia vo vecek csadsnpesniis enone 3 10 27 1 

























27 
eee 3 17 51 2 02 51 
Busy Bee, R. Wainwright ... 3 16 51 2 O1 51 
Indian, William Gardner ... 3 17 04 2 02 04 
Pretty Quick, A. B. Alley 3 14 12 1 59 12 
Rascal II., S. E. Hopkins -.3 09 37 1 54 37 
Nora, A. Iselin 2d .-3 15 24 2 00 24 
Invader, Jr., R. A. Raine 17 53 2 02 53 
Sloops—22 to 27ft.—Start, 1:20—Course, 10 Miles. 
Spinster, M. R. Babbitt 3 20 22 2 00 22 
Rascal, J. J. Dwyer....... 3 15 18 155 18 
SI Bie i IE cock c o vencciasodes chetbanes 3 20 16 2 00 16 
Rogue, J. Macdonough 3 20 24 2 00 24 
Sloops—18 to 22ft—Start, 1:25—Course, 10 Miles. 
Se ee OO a aaa 3 30 57 2 05 57 
we, Si WE, PS onic iconccccecnkccece 3 39 22 2 14 22 
Larchmont 21-footers—Start, 1:25—Course, 10 Miles. 
VAIN WE, TNR ve ciweet hE ccscdiecdencccuae 3 24 09 1 59 09 
Houri, J. H. Esser ...... 3 2 1 56 35 
Derothy, L. G. Spence 2 00 36 
PO IOI. oboe cee ionces cide ckcccaed q } 1 59 56 
Sloops—15 to 18ft.—Start, 1:30—Course, 10 Miles. 
Hamburg, M. Goldschmidt .................0005 3 39 38 2 09 38 
POs Mh. Dis. IMMUNO « Siianeedendeasenscéicsedte 3 39 39 2 09 39 
i et A > See ..3 45 30 2 15 30 
PUM TA, Ee sd ohana + cdesdcchddeteccn --3 39:18 2 09 18 
Indian Harbor One-Design—Start, 1:30—Course, 10 Miles. 
, The ME oiscpcccocuacusncdnsusneis 3 37 58 2 07 58 
Ovaeswome, Gi, “LaMGee, Fiano. ccccccccceccccesac 3 41 58 211 58 
Catboats—Special—Start, 1:35—Course, 10 Miles. 
Sigh Be DMCS isos cic cies so kecsccocre: Did not finish. 
Beet Te Be RIBS 6 ic cis cacbcdaws 3 57 58 2 22 58 
Ariel, B. eo ERRORS ----4 10 00 2 35 00 
Crmee,, Clete POMGON. cco osccaccovcccacenced 3 53 42 2 18 42 
_ Horseshoe Harbor One-Design—Start, 1:40—Course, 5 Miles. 
Reerenenand, A. Woodward. «eed 59 47 119 47 
me, A. 2. Tately.....06 .-3 08 54 1 28 54 
Cotton Tail, E. Courtney .-3 21 34 1 41 34 
Indra, W. S. Allen......... --.3 21 37 1 41 37 
REROEE SAUUNy Din: Ele, Eas onc cnscnessenvesccees 3 18 46 1 38 46 
Milton Point One Design—Start, 1:40—Course, 5 Miles. 
Pome ©. O'FD. Telit, Biv cccecccdhcscecccenc 3 05 54 1 25 54 
WORE, SSID BOI a civivcictsccccccecsacisccun 2 58 34 1 18 34 
Catboats, 15ft.—Start, 1:40—Course, 5 Miles. 
POR EL GIS conc acccececavcdhidectedas 3 20 54 140 4 





Marine and Field Club. 


Bath Beach, Gravesend Bay—Saturday, Aug. 12. 


In line with a desire to encourage racing among all types of 
boats on Gravesend Bay, the Marine and Field Club offered regu- 
lar prizes for a race open to yawls on the afternoon of Saturday, 
Aug. 12. Only three of the cruising rig started, but there are 
hopes that a larger entry will result when another effort in the 
same direction is made. j 

J. H, Ives’ La Cubana, a neat and-fast little craft, won the race 
easily from Gaviota and Kate. The latter, although finishing third, 
very likely gets second prize on corrected time. The regular out- 
side Association course was sailed twice, aggregating 10 nautical 
miles. With the breeze in the S.W., the journey on the first time 
around was a series of reaches from the start, off the Marine and 
Field Club to Fort Hamilton, thence to Craven Shoal bell buoy, 
to Sea Gate, Ulmer Park, and home. A shift of the wind to the 
W. on the second round brought a little close-hauled work from 
Fort Hamilton_to Craven Shoal. — 

Two of the Class RR. sloops sailed for a cup offered by Charles 
Camp. Delta beat Alpha by 1m. 5ls. The inside Association 
course was used, with windward on one of the four legs. The 
summaries follow: 


Yawls—Start, 3:06. 


Finish. Ela; 
La Cubana, & 8 aaa eee «eee--5 00 07 1 &% 07 
Gaviota, G. C. Gillespie............ evagenredshee 5 04 12 1 59 12 
Kate, Ji Bi NOR sic ccei sec ccccces pepéerasuiens 5 15 43 210 4 
Sloops—Class RR—Start, 3:10. 
Delta; i :J. MARS ls. ccccocccccecs cocccccccceh 62 OF 14207 
Alpha, W. S, Ho ecccccccccccccccccoccccecccch OS OB 14388 
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Eastern Y. C. 
Marblehead, Mass.—Tuesday, Aug. 8. 


Tue last of the series of special open races given by the Eastern 

Y. €., was sailed off Marblehead on Tuesday, Aug. 8, in light 
and streaky, shifting airs, from S.W. to S.S.E. Class M was sent 
away in a drift, Medric II, getting the start. She was followed 
by Tyro and Clotho, with Meemer blanketing them. Meemer, 
Medric I., Urchin and Kit ‘tacked inshore, while the rest of the 
yachts stood to the S. Tyro went into the lead by reason of 
finding a better breeze, but Meemer caught her again and passed 
her when the wind backed. Meemer led all around the course. 
Medric I. went up to second place on the second leg and re- 
mained second to the finish, with Tyro 4s. behind her. The 22- 
footers, while competing in Class M, were also in contest for a 
special cup for £2-footers sailing as one class. Two previous races 
had been won by Tyro and Clotho respectively, but as there had 
been some dispute as to rating, it was decided to award the cup 
to the 22-footer making the best time in this race. Medric I. thus 
gets the special cup. In Class N-O, Dorel was first away and led 
all around the course, but lost to Opitsah III. on allowance. Boo- 
hoo got the start in Class O-P, but Carina II. passed her on the 
two beats and led to the finish, The summary: 


Class M—33 to 40ft. ame 
‘lapsed 










- Corrected, 

Meemer, R. G. Nickerson.............ceccecees 2 O1 52 1 58 49 
Bapeeie E, Cece Leese <a ick ceva vec cdwc chee 2 03 28 wan 
Ss Be. MIE Lo cakes wdunnicdcdecsaveseck 2 083 32 cee a 
Poul 50... Dowie WEMAe 65ssss civeincccecesaid 2 04 41 con ae 
Mommte EE, Ti. Mi Wittesc. ..cd..ceccacsdececdi 2 08 48 2 04 49 
CH, GBR Dias cincniscneccaccosccaats 2 08 25 2 06 12 
Noetmpet de Gc SROs. 6 livia odo kin ncccSclts of 2 09 06 2 06 38 
Sauquoit, T. K. Lothrop, Jr.........ccccceccces 2 08 25 a ead 
Chewink IV., F. G. Macomber, Jr............. 2 10 30 ; ‘ 
POMC, Gh. S. BENNO G 5 cos ccccccakecbate cdbthie, 2 04 19 ‘ e 
Urchin, John Greenough ............. «2 OF 27 J . 
Seeboomook, B. A. Smith............. --2 © 31 2 

Rit, Hi‘D.. Whittlatiscccssasivesecaciscssesssexe 210 47 

1s Class N-O—25 to 33ft. Rating. 

Opitsah III., W. H. Whitney.................. 2 05 O1 161 2 
Dorel, George L. Batchelder................... 1 59 44 1 61 43 
Sentinel, George Crawford.............ceee000- 2 16 26 2 08 21 
MPI W. OMNI EE. . ccc ccccvcccccoccéecceue! 2 15 58 2 09 31 
ues Class O-P—18 to 25ft. Rating, 

Carina IT., H. S. Wheelock... ........ccececcucs 2 04 30 1 48 20 
Boohoo, R. Boardman ............ sulvqsdegbeded 210 41 1 52 10 
AGRO, GiGi W008 6s 5 6 isis sic dviacicodecddedacd 217 21 1 68 10 
TN Sie Mh CIID vane rosa dcesececcccoceens 2 16 29 1 59 42 
Cs le IR cioccccinecsccccacsceeces 2 08 58 « # 
PR, PN TINGE is. ve ivivceddcccludecéwncage 2 24 12 207 6 
COON Be BaF BNO os oceinnsts caeswdcd padcahes 21917 a ot 
Theorem, Twombley Bros..............-.00000. 2 24 48 58 43 
SOM We WEF UI oon nak cicnceccsaccscls. 2 36 34 2 08 41 
Moslem I., John Noble, Jr.........cccccccccccs 2 25 27 aoe we 
FUN fae Wevaaecblle avuthet weeks dar Mbndscsaelees Did not finish, 





ScHOONER YAcHT Hoosier Soip.—Mr. Edgar Harding, 
of Boston, has sold his schooner yacht Hoosier to Mr. 
A. Morgan, of Larchmont, through the agency of 
Stanley M. Seaman. The same agency has also sold 
the auxiliary yawl Vidofner for Mr. C. A. Welch, Jr., 
of Boston, to Mr. W. C. Wood, of New York. She 
is a flush-deck keel boat sift. over all, 35ft. waterline, 
12.3it. breadth, 7ft. draft, designed and built 1896 by 
Lawley. 

RRR 


Sea Curr Y, C. Orricers.—The annual meeting of the 
Sea Cliff Y. C. was held at the club house on Thursday 
evening, Aug. 10, and the following officers were elected: 
Com., Charles E. Silkworth; Vice-Com., Charles E. Ber- 
ner; Treas, M. M. Dodd; Cec’y., C. S. Chellborg; Trus- 
tees to serve three years, Rupert A. Ryley, W. A. Morri- 
son; to serve one year, A. H, Rogers, Jr. 


STEAM YACHT Presto SoLp.—Mr. George C. Boldt has 
sold his high speed twin-screw steam yacht Presto to Mr. 
Nathan Straus. Presto was built at Nyack from de- 
signs by Mr. Charles D. Mosher. She is of composite 
construction, 8oft. 4in. over all, 75ft. on the waterline, oft. 
6in. beam and 2ft. draft. She has two quadruple expan- 
sion engines each of four cylinders of 6in., gin., 12in. and 
16in, in diameter by 8in. stroke. 








Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot te be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Aug. 16-18—Ottawa, Can.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting and 
Game Protective Association. G, Easdale, Sec’y. ¥ 

Aug. 16-18.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the O. K. Gun Club. C. C. 
Herman, Sec’y. 


Aug. 17-18.—Dalton, O., Gun Club tournament. Ernest F. Scott, 


cy. 

Aug. eg IIL, Trapshooters’ Association fall tourna- 
ment. E. B. Shogren, Sec’y. 

Aug. 19.—Bound Brook, N. J., G. C. shoot. — 

Aug. 22—Somerville, Conn., ‘Gun Club individual State champion- 
ship tournament. A. M. Arnold, Sec’y. 

ng Se Okoboji, Ia.—Indian annual tournament. Frank 

iehl, Sec 


Aug. 23.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y., G. C. tournament. R. W. Gorham, 


ec’y. 

Aug. 24.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. tournament. A. A. 
Schoverling, Sec’y. 

Aug. 25-26.—Audubon Gun Club of Buffalo, N. Y., tournament. 

Aug. 26.—Atglen, Pa.—Christiana-Atglen Gun Club tournament. 
W. R. Fieles, Sec’y. ; 

Aug. 26.—Newport, R. I.—Mullerite Gun Club on grounds of 
Aquidneck Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

Aug. 29-31—The Interstate Association’s tournament, under the 
auspices of the Colorado Springs, Colo., Gun Club; $1,000 
added money. A. J. Lawton, Sec’y. 

Aug. 31.—New London, O., Gun Club second annual. A. Ledgett, 
Sec’ 


c’y. 

Aug. al.—Reading, Pa.—Spring Valley Shooting Association. 
Arthur A. Fink, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4.—Norristown, Pa.—Penn Gun Club Labor Day shoot. 

Sept. 4.—Rahway, N. J., G. C. Labor Day tournament. 

Sept. 4.—Phillipsburg, N. J.—Alert G. C. annual Labor Day tour- 
nament. Edward F, Markley, Sec’y, Easton, Pa. 

Sept. 4.—Indianapolis, Ind., G, C., Labor Day shoot. J. H. Bell, - 
Sec’ 


ec’y. 

Sept. 4--Engiewood, N. J.—Labor Day shoot of Pleasure Gun 
Club. C. J. Westervelt, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4—Auburn, N. Y., G. C. annual Labor Day tournament. 
Knox & Knapp, Mgrs. 

Sept. s-Mesidan. Conn.—Parker Gun Club all-day shoot. H. L. 
Carpenter, Sec’y. - 

Sept. 4 (Labor .—Fall tournament of the Springfield, Mass., 
S ing Club; % added —— C. L, Kites, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4, La Day.—Fairmont, W. Va., Gun Club sixth regular 

monthly tournament of the Mo ahela V: Sportsman’s 
League of West Virginia. W. A. Wiedebusch, 

Sept. 4.—Lowell, Mass., Rod and Gun Club Labor Day shoot, 
E, J. Burns, Sec’y. rey 
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Sept. 4.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside G, C. all-lay tournament. 


Sept. 4-6.—Rochester, N. Y., R. and G. C, fail tcurnament F. E. 
McCord, Sec’y. 
Sept. 4-5.—Dayton, O., G, C. tournament; $100 added. : 
urg.—Virginia State shoot. N. R. Winfree, 


Som, 46.—L: 
Sept. 6-6.—Worcester, Mass., Sportsmen’s Club tournament. C. 


W. Doten, Sec’y. s 
oe Colo.—Grand Western Handicap. Eli Jeffries, 


Sept. 7-9.—Detrcit, Mich.—Fifteenth annual international shoot; 
two days, targets, one day live,’birds. a3 
Sept. 13-14,—Allentown, Pa—The John F. Weiler and Allentown 


R, and G. C. tournament. oie 
Sept. 16-17.—San Francisco, Cal.—The Interstate Association's 
Pacific Coast Handicap at Targets, under the auspices of the 
San Francisco Trapshooting Association. A. M. Shields, Sec’y. 


18-20.—Cincinnati Gun Club annual tournament. Arthur 
Gambell, Mgr. 

Sept. 27-28.—Bradford, Pa., G, C. tournament. 

Sept. 29-30.—Broken Bow, Neb., Gun Club tournament. 
Sec’y, Berwyn. 7 oa 

Oct. 3-4.—Baltimore, Md., Shooting Association tournament. gj. 
W. Chew, Sec’y. : 

Oct. $4—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League _tour- 
nament, under auspices of Jefierson County G. C. Frank 
Pragofft, Sec’y. 

Oct. 24 -tyannis, Neb., G. C. tournament. L. McCauley, Sec’y. 
Oct. 35.—New London, Ia. Gun Club shoot; $500 added. Dr. 
C. E. Cook, Sec’y. . ie 
Oct. 6-7.—Alliance, Neb., G. C. tournament. L. A. Shawrer, Sec’y. 
Oct. 910.—Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C., tournament. J. H. Bell, 


Sec . 

Oct. 10-11.—St. Joseph, Mo.—The Missouri and Kansas League of 
Trapshooters. "Dr. GS 2 ¢C ; "y. 

Oct. 11-12.—Dover, Del., Gun Club tournament; open to all 
amateurs. W. 'H. Reed, Sec’y. 

Oct. 18-19.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club shoot, $50 added. C. G. 
Biandford, Capt. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 


F. Miller, 











If the tournament of the Palisade Gun Club, at Edgewater, N. 
J., Aug. 24, is a success, a similar tournament will be arranged 
for Sept. 28. 

R 


The Bergen Beach Gun Club, Brooklyn, will resume their 
Saturday shoots on and after Sept. 2. The monthly shoots, held 
on the second Tuesday of each month, will be held reguarly as 
usual. 

- 


We have received a photograph of the prizes which will be 
shot for on Aug. 19, commencing at 2 o’clock, at the shoot of the 
Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club. They number five, four cups and 
a medal. 

me 

The Worcester, Mass., Sportsman’s Club, through the Secre- 
tary, C. W. Doten, announce a two-day tournament, to be held on 
Sept. 5-6. A $50 Parker gun and added money will be extra 
inducements. 

= 


The Clearview and Lansdale gun clubs met in a 25-man team 
contest, on the grounds of the Clearview Club, Philadelphia, 
Aug. 12. Each man shot at 25 targets. The totals were, Clear- 
view, 483; Lansdale, 465. 


The souvenir programme of the Springfield, Mass., Shooting 
Club Labor Day tournament is a work of art. The competition 
is open to all amateurs. Fifty dollars added money and merchan- 
dise prizes. Mr. C. L. Kites is the Secretary. 


At the three-day tournament of the Consolidated Sportsmen’s 
Association, held at Grand Rapids, Mich., on Aug. 8-10, Mr. Ww’. 
R. Crosby was high general average with a total of 593. Mr. 
Otis Felger, an amateur of Grand Rapids, was second with 576. 


The Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club announce an all-day shoot 
en Labor Day, and a tournament on Oct. 9-10. The programme 
on Labor Day will aonsist of ten 20-target events, and one set of 
traps will be in use for those who desire to shoot for targets only. 


The next tournament of the Consolidated Gun Club of Con- 
necticut will be held under the auspices of the Bristol Gun Club, 
on Aug. 29. An old-fashioned sheep barbecue and fried corn feast 
will be an open event, best appreciated by those who have par- 
taken of the delicious repast heretofore. 


The Penn Gun Club, of Norristown, Pa., announces a shoot 
on Labor Day. Competition will begin at 1 o'clock. The pro- 
gramme consists of 20-target events, each $1.50 entrance. Com- 
mittee members are Messrs. T. V. Smith, A. B. Parker and A. 
J. Schneipp. The club grounds are at Jeffersonville. 


There are ten events of 20 targets, each $2 entrance on the pro- 
gramme of the Labor Day shoot, to be given by the Indianapolis, 
Ind., Gun Club, Sept. 4. Competition will begin at 9 o'clock. 
Moneys will be divided 25, 25, 25 and 25 per cent. High and 
low average prizes. Mr. Jas. W. Bell is the secretary. 


R 


The third annual tournament of the Kentucky Trapshooters’ 
League at iive birds, Oct. 3 and 4, will be given under the 
auspices of the Jefferson County Gun Club at Ky. 
Emile Pragoff is secretary of the J. C. G. C. Frank Pragoff is 
secretary of the K. T. S. L. Programmes ready Sept. 1. 


At the shoot of the Consolidated Gun Clubs of Connecticut, 
held at Hartford, Conn., Aug. 8, under the auspices of the Colt 
Gun Club, eight teams competed. New Britain was high with 
87, but the score does not count in the series, as being short 
one man they took in a non-member to shoot along. Rockville 
was high with 85. 

e 


The Palisade Gun Club, of Edgewater, N. J., will hold a grand 
opening all-day tournament on Aug. 24. Eight events are an the 
programme, each at 20 targets, entrance $1.40, $8 added to six 
events, $5 to two events. Totals, 160 targets, entrance $11.20. 
Events 3 to 7 will be an optional 100target race. There are six 
cash prizes of $5, $3 and $2 for straights and averages. Sliding 
handicap. .Guns and ammunition shipped prepaid to Lovett’s 
Hotel, Edgewater, will be delivered on the grounds free. Mr. A. 
A. Schoverling, 2 Murray street, New York, is the manager, 


Louisville, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A correspondent writes that, “The Rahway Gun Club wishes 
to claim Sept. 4 (Labor Day) for a grand prize tournament. The 
entire net proceeds will be given to the Baptist Church in 
Rahway, N. J., to aid in the building of a new edifice, the old 
one having been destroyed by fire. Edward A. Mahnken is 
chairman of the tournament committee, and promises that the 
prizes will exceed any heretofore offered by the club. Previous 
tournaments under the same managément have proved eminently 
successful, Programmes on application. 


The Somerville, Conn., Gun Club have issued the programme 
of tkeir secund annval Connecticut State championship, to be 
held on Aug. 22. All shooters are invited. The programme 
consists of elevem events. of which No. 7 and 8, each at 25 
targets, cvasttuce the championship contest. The other events 
are at a od 2 ‘targets, entrance $1.23 and $1.80; totals, 200 
targets @°* °S“¥Hrrance. Rose system, except in the champion- 
ship event, yhich qill he class shooting and shot as two 25-target 
sweeps. Shotiny will begin at 9:30. Gold badge, value $10, to 
amateur making high average. 


The Baltimore Shooting Association will hold its annual target 
tournament on Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 3 and 4. The 
management is now working on a programme that will be at- 
tractive to shooters in every class. There will be big average 
money for the good shots, and every man who shoots the pro- 
gramme through will be guaranteed his entrance back, no matter 
how poorly he may shoot. The 25-target merchandise event on 
the last day will be quite a feature, for there will be many and 
expensive prizes offered. Write to Secretary J. W. Chew, P. O. 
Sox 941, Baltimore, Md., for programme. 


The tenth tournament of the Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Gun Club, fixed 
to be held on Aug. 23, has ten events on the programme, at 15, 
20 and 25 targets; entrance $1.30, $1.40 and $2, the latter entrance 
pertaining to the merchandise event at 25 targets. Totals, 180 
tergets, $14.10 entrance. Shooting will begin at 10:30, rain or 
shire. Trains leave Grand Central Depot at 8:08, 9:05 and 11:38 
A. M. The Secretary, R. W. Gorham, writes us that “The 
members of the club will not spare time to make this tournament 
a success. The merchandise event will be the feature of the day. 
Several valuable prizes have been received already, The trade repre- 
sentatives will do well to attend.” 


There are twelve events on the programme of the eighth Con- 
solidated Gun Club of Connecticut tournament, at 10, 15 and 20 
targets, entrance 65 cents, $1.22 and $2.30. Totals, 190 targets, 
$17.82 entrance. Rose system, 5, 3, 2, 1. Sweepstakes optional. 
All shooters invited. The team event, No. 6, will take place 
about midday. The clubs entered are: New Britain, Waterbury, 
New Haven, Bristol, Willimantic, Norwich, Hartford, Bridgeport, 
Reckville. The purse, $10 from each club, to be divided 50, 30 
and 20 per cent. among the three clubs making the highest total 
scores for the nine tournaments. For programmes and informa- 
tion, address E. R. Burwell, Bristol, Conn. 


Mr. Geo. L. Carter, of Lincoln, Neb., has sent us a circular, 
from which we take the following: Programme: Sept. 28, chicken 
shooting at Broken Bow; Sept. 29-30, target tournament at Broken 
Bow, $125 added; Oct. 2-3, target tournament at Hyannis, $200 
aded; Oct. 4-5, grouse shooting at Hyannis; Oct. 6-7, target 
tournament at Alliance, $250 added. After the programme at 
Hyannis the visitors will be entertained by cowboys with roping 
and tying contest, bronco busting, etc. Geo. L. Carter, of 
Lincoln, will assist the management in each of these tournaments. 
For further information and programmes address Broken Bow, 
F. Miller, Berwyn, Secretary; Hyannis, Thos. McCauley, Hyannis, 
Secretary; Alliance, Lew A. Shawrer, Alliance, Secretary. 


The following, from the Shooting Times, treats of cruelty to 
“Another pigeon-shooting case was heard at the St. 
County Court by Judge Shand, last week, when Jas. 
Speakman, of Dalesrow, Whiston, claimed £5 for the 
loss of a pigeon shot by Joseph Strettle, farmer, of Whiston. 
Plaintiff's case was that he was a pigeon fancier, and trained 
birds for flying in matches and sweeps. On the 16th of last 
month he was near defendant’s farm, and saw defendant in one 
of the fields with a gun. One of plaintiff's birds flew over the 
field, and defendant shot at it. The pigeon died the following 
day from a wound in the crop. It was a red chequered cock, 
about twelve months old, and plaintiff would not have taken £10 
for it. On Easter Monday it won £4 in a sweepstake, and £6 
in a match on Whit-Saturday. Defendant denied that the bird 
was flying when it was shot. It was on the ground pulling up 
young turnips and eating the seeds. His Honor, in giving judg- 
ment for the defendant, with costs, said he was satisfied that 
the pigeon was on the ground and doing considerable amount of 
destructive work. The law, therefore, gave the farmer the right 
to shoot pigeons which were damaging crops.” 


The programme of the Interstate Pacific Coast Handicap target 
tournament, to be held at San Francisco, Sept. 15-17, under 
the auspices of the San Francisco Trapshooting Association, 
has $1,500 added. On the first. day, the programme consists of 
nine events, at 15 and 20 targets, entrance $1.50 and $2.00, with 
$40 and 360 added respectively. On the second day, there are 
three events at 15 and 20 targets, and the preliminary handicap 
at 100 targets, $7 entrance, handicaps 14 to 22yds.; high guns; 
$250 added. On the third day, there are three events at 15 and 
20 targets and the Pacific Coast handicap at targets; 100 targets; 
$10 entrance; handicaps 14 to 22yds.; high guns; $400 added. The 
handicap contests are amateur events. Shooting will begin at 
§ o’clock each day. Rose system in the sweepstake events. 
Entries in the preliminary and Pacific Coast handicap close at 
6 P. M., on the day previous to that for which they are scheduled. 
The handicappers are Messrs. M. J. Iverson, San Francisco; W. 
H. Varien, Pacific Grove; M. Abrahams, Portland; Guy Lovelace, 
Los Angeles; F. K. McBroom, Spokane. Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, 
Secretary-Manager, will be secretary to the committee. Guns, 
ammunition, etc., forwarded by express must be prepaid and 
sent to one of the following sporting goods houses: Clabrough, 
Golcher & Co., 588 Market street, San Francisco, Cal.; Shreve 
& Barber Co., 739 Market street, San Francisco, Cal.; Olympic 
Arms Co., 801 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. Mark your 
own name on the box that goods are shipped in, and it will be 
delivered to the shooting grounds free of charge. 


Beawarp Warens. 
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Puitavetruia, Aug. 12.—On the 
Club to-day a 25-man team race too 
Clearview and Rambler gun clubs. 


Clearview Team. 


rounds of the Clearview Gun 
< place between teams of the 
Scores: 


Lansdale Team. 










TE  pencsheanecespeasesenact 
Dr Slaughter PEED « wsdscendupiades 
YET coccvcceseeee Haywood ............ 
SL scuctuevcnes TEE x ocecomasade 
EE acrpennnecsecscosnnnsee SEE ‘saneagdensh oan 
Sl, ikidin sakes ave Reithmeyer .......... 
Dr Charlton Rodgers ... 
SEND oseccnce Sexton 
SNEED chapcoeseses WY PREORE accesses 
SL: obensesevVoons OE TRIES ERT ES 
ee Somme ERED seveckecses 
Tn? cnctevwesess § ROCMIOT \ccvcccccece 
SE xe cbnnshichanse 2 DD Sebwarts 2.0... 
DE ccbcaecees j Schwartz 
SEE wavccsncct Bright ........... 
DE sbsteasenn N Bright .... 
EE Sti accenen sh C Schwartz .. 
SE Gisdneseoses ME cccacvanesepaedetccs< 
AS: sWudesacses H Zeafoss 
ET’ do sninpsnnban cnneeae  cebesenuele yee 
OS RRS aa. OO RATES 
SP consis eas WY MAME ocdicncses 
Redman ........ L Schwartz 
Buckwalter . 21 W Henry ........ 
Peck csanuedyccsnse Ee I eae 465 


Consolidated Sportsmen’s Association. 


Granv Rapips, Mich.—The fourth annual tournament of the 
Consolidated Sportsmen’s Association was held on Aug. 8-10. Mr. 
W. R. Crosby was high average for the three days; second high 
average was made by Mr. Otis Felger. The totals for the three 
days of those who shot through the programme follow: 









First Second Third 
Day. Day. Day. Total. 

CE  - cnccccccurapegbooepesiaeeseerh 192 198 203 593 
DU niscsenksesbeeGsscbesstebecseee 190 190 196 576 
ED suhucauwennswncvkasasessretbone 180 192 189 561 
eae 1&8 190 193 57 
TT ccckucwvabaeivnevsiene einepiidl 182 189 197 568 
RD Ghvncivcmsskbhivesogeiateaws 187 182 196 55 
iN: 56 dp dbebwnswsthusaneseneceenenel 182 178 189 549 
DRY -ccvecceuecanaessGnbacassnen 172 183 194 549 
i Ctibabebevan tuseshveeebacese vn shae 176 176 189 541 
un Genaceseueashuneveasounessseeenee 178 186 538 
Shepardson 175 186 534 
Ae 171 192 533 
ee ts epctiie 173 182 529 
SEN: vudiucnbelntenstksshsscbeak nd 180 178 529° 
it bibvaéeecabuchbansessocoeckase’ 181 183 52: 
Greenway 181 187 534 
ED “Ghiseiavbetbnsebbebixesscaveevun 177 183 521 
PL cibbéiebbxnssiccsvshesviexsusiral 165 177 518 
Widdicomb 174 180 504 
Snyder ..... 171 174 503 

ee bncsmens 162 144 477 

Jietmeyer 160 172 470 


Springfield, Mass., Shooting Clob. 


Tue Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club will hold one of their 
popular all-day shoots at clay targets on Labor Day, Sept. 4. 

e€ programme calls for 200 blue rock targets, $16 entrance in 
sweeps, $50 added money. All shooting will be from Il6yds. 
Targets will be thrown from two sets of expert traps, arranged 
Sergeant system. Interstate rules to govern. Lunch will be 
served on the grounds. Loaded shells will be for sale at the 
club house. The shoot will be held rain or shine, the shooting 
stand being under cover. Targets included in all entrance at 
1% cent each. Professionals and paid experts will be allowed to 
shoot for targets only. Shooting will commence promptly at 
9 o’clock, and continue all day. To the amateurs making highest 
average shooting the entire programme thirty-five merchandise 
prizes will be awarded, first being a Marlin repeating rifle; third, 
Colt automatic pistol; fourth, Smith & Wesson revolver; fifth, 
Stevens Ideal Rifle. 

These prizes represent a cash value of $154. Purses divided 
Rose System, four moneys, less than ten entries, three moneys. 
To reach the grounds, take Indian Orchard or Palmer cars to 
Red House Crossing, grounds one minute walk from car. Ship 
guns and ammunition prepaid to C. L. Kites, Sec’y, 416 Main 
street, and they will be delivered on grounds free of charge. 
Sweeps optional, any one may enter any event and shoot ee 
targets only. A very attractive programme has been gotten out, 
which may be had by addressing the Secretary. No. time or 
expense has been spared to make this shoot the best we have 
ever held, and a good time is guaranteed to all who attend. 

MIsFrIRe. 





Mount Kisco Gun Club. 


Mr. Kisco, N. Y., Aug. 12.—The shooting contest for the John 
W. Bowron silver trophy, which has been held for the past 
month, came to an end Aug. 10, when Louis Carson won it twice 
in succession. This, with his previous winning on Aug. 3, gave 
him the cup. 

Among those with us to-day was Sim Glover. He was in town 
on business, and in the afternoon rushed to the grounds to see the 


boys. Every member was very glad to see him. Scores were 
as follows: 

Events: 1334656 Events: 123456 

Targets: 15 15 25 25 15 10 Targets: 15 15 25 25 15 10 
S Glover, 0..... 13 14 22 23 .. .. L Carson, 4.... 1211 2% 213 8 
Dr Dunn, 6.... 1011171910 7 A Burham, 8... 8 91820 9 5 
G Sutton, 0.... 13 12 21 221210 G Woods, 8.... 8 71718 7 5 
A Betti, 0...... 13 14 23 231510 H Smith, 5.... 9 10 22 2310 8 
E Martin, 7.... 9 9212410 6 F Pelton, 5.... .. ..19 2 9 6 
R Gorham, 0... 14 12 21 22 . 9 F Beohemer, 8. .. .. 2218. 

6 ° 


- Biv. 2...>..- 10 10 24 24 


Events 3 and 4 were for Bowron trophy; handicaps apply only 
in those events. R. W. Goruam, Sec’y 





Raleigh Gun Club. 


Raceicu, N. C., Aug. 10.—Our regular weekly was held this 
afternoon, and will be, without a single miss, if but two are in 
attendance. We are going to keep the organization together. 
This small attendance will pick up some day. Emory H. Storr, 
a clever representative, dropped in on his return from the Wilson, 
N. C., shoot, shaking hands with his many friends. We are 
always glad to have him visit our city and club. The following 
scores were made. 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 








FORGO: cceicescsics 90 M Barrett 75 il 
BOONE oxi\isecagheess 5 71 Walters 0 44 
R. T. Gowan. 
Independent Gun Ciub. 
Easton, Pa., Aug. 8.—The Independent Gun Club held the 


third of the series of five shoots for the L. & R. trophy on Aug. 
5, when the following scores were made: 
Event No. 1, 50 targets, back scores: Markley 46. ; 
Event 2, 50 targets, handicap for trophy: Markiey (0) 46, W- 
Maurer (0) 42, Ivey (14) 32, Elliott (10) 32, Sandt (14) 29. 
The next shoot will be held Aug. 19. . 
W. R. Ivey, Sec’y- 





“Ugh!” grunted Mr. Newliwed, “what is this stuff, anyway?” 

“Why, what’s the matter with it, George?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Newliwed. “I made it out of Mrs. Spouter’s cook book, and ——" 

“Ah, I guess this is a chunk of the binding I’ve got here then. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 





“Dear old Henry! 

“How fortunate?” 
on earth oe me ig was the grandest institution 

‘Yes, eard him; but didn’t yo ti his wife was 
present ?”—Houston Post. 7 SOE ae. w 


I am glad he is so fortunate.” 
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ity suffer. 

noon, made poor humanity su ; sconben 

light’ breezze cooled things. to are see contest on the 

members shot their scores in the chu in a 
n -day, si them making the full score of 90, udiny 

a ne eae ie eal who has made himself quite a arenas Consolidated Gun Clubs of Connecticut. 

ineely ‘was high in actual breaks, with 48. Barker was seconc 


50. In the practice events Maynar¢ i out . ove 
0 per cent He ‘smashed 46 out of his last 50. Keplinger scored 
43 out of 50 at practice. nuch pra 
every one being through before 5 o'clock. 


41 straight. 7 

oss is a new man at the traps. a 16-2 an 
B <. light for trap work. W illiams blames the hard trigger 
pull of his new gun for his low score. Something was wrong 


or three of the boys tried it, _, mis YY 
; he hang of it yet. J. Far 

core shows that he has not got t c 

will ‘be back from his trip and at the grounds mre. a 

the middle of September Maynard starts on his annual pilg ag 


landed among the bunch of 50s. 


rmmoneS 


Wilcox was second hi 
He also won a specia 


The 





the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


U. S. Government Ammunition Test. 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory by order of 


TESTED —Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 


CONDITIONS — io and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 
10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE —1000 yards. 


Ore Retort: U. S. Cartridges excelled all others 


MANUFACTURED BY 





UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO, 


4 LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 
Agencies: 497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


NANNIES 


for the Peters county championship ttophies sirice they wefe put 

WESTERN TRAP. in competition last spting. The spoft ¢oritirued until datk, and 
was enjoyed by all. In the five-meri team contest, 1 

aa were entered, two from Springfield, one each from St. 


Garfield Gun Club. Catawba, Troy and Urbana. 


score of 211 out of a possible 250. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 12.—The following, og a meee on ome ee erenle I. The tape consioted af Bet 
saeenle -day on the occasion of the third trophy si ‘ ome 

grou! , to-day he club trophy event Dr. Reynolds and T. tae Se ae eed ee | 
the third series. In_tl phy 


: OF : 
Smedes tied for Class A trophy on 24 out of 25. 139. 


5 ; 3 in Class B; Ostendorp on 9 in Class ©, 
\: Al. Smedes on 18 in Class B; i ; 
ne ‘moe Arms Co. trophy shoot on 10 singles ag 
\icDonald won Class A on 19; Stone won Class B on 17; 





pairs, 5 =. C on IL ; money part of a tournament, 
bi “Find — ie good one for trapshooting, only toward these departments. In the 
The aie atmosphere became hazy and the light deceptive. . Holding was high gun with only 7 misses. 
ee fair, twenty shooters showing up for the afternoon's the individual trophy three times outright on good scores. 
ta ‘ 5 Pvents: i 2 
Events: ot 2 - “a 10 “ _—.. 20 25 20 10 10 15 on Aug. 7, nine members being present. 
Targets: 0 2 18-8 918. George «.2...0- 1718... 8 9.. and Kirby tied for first on 43. 
THOMAS. | + +0000 = 53 13 710 10 es sains WIT... vb S.. out of Class B, was second with 42. 
ae wena: Saar 14... 7 6.- McDonald ..... 142119 7 913 
T Smith ..se0- ss °4 1410 Ee ea wi7171 7 weekly medal shoot on Aug. 9. 
Reynolds . 14 24 14 6 913 Kampp ......-- 28 Bi 6 s000 high with 24 out of 26; C. 
Eaton .+:.se00+ ea ee a... 10.......-  C. Oldt, third, with 21 out 
B Smith.... se on. fs 10 piri, gs BD = 5 cs sean due to a puzzling wind which blew all the afternoon. 
Hicks ....0000 16 23 16 4 eg Fetetele are 91910.... 6 The Greenville Gun Club opened the seasgn on March 20, the 
C Smith .....- .. 175. 9 * *. Hes re MMs tas c0 os principal of the week being a 50-target handicap. 
on — ae = = a 5 1010 Geotter ....-.-- 15 19 15 -10 the winners of this event to 
, omedes..-. - 


< 


Dx. J. W. Meex, Sec’y. 


neteen 


Se ee tte issing but 1 out . : ; 
5. In the team matches he ~~ ete ae. oes ments of the Consolidated 
) > ME D, 


and some very excellent 


Lytle appeared in the role of chef to-day and served up spaghetti varying light and trying 
a styl which pleased the boys. Barker said you could'nt miss : 1 
in a stvle as 3 ° 99 
‘em afier filling up on “Lytle spaghetti, because the shooter could not 


evidently, for he shot — below his average. Peters was another 
y. : 


Ss 18 s 1 = a scores follow: 
th a new gun is is a ingle-trigger and, though two rhe team sc f 
with a P . s s s 


New Britain 87, total 518; 


g after chickens. = 
t X abash, Ind., and was at the grounds to day for the f rst A. J R ; 
; S ey 2 rs, made a score 
time in two weeks. His rest must have be nefited him, as ne Reynolds, the veteran of many years 1 


Schuler prize shoot, 50 targets, handic 








Bill (3) 28 
Match, 2 targets: 29 Cs aE 1 Messrs. McFetridge, Dr. Rowe, Hollister, Newick, I 
ee oo eee 
M h, very efficient cashier. 
Gambel!” we 2 Peters. 
te eee iat 24 Randa aac 
Ballerdick soreeees st"! 20-64 Williams ......-.seeeeeees 21-60 
arr otes number. 
Ohio N ” No. 6 was the team event: 

* 3 ‘lub on Aug. 5, Mr. Schadt, Events: ; 
At the shoot of the C clembas Gen Gees ae cai. teeabinn: Termehe: 10 15 
= capi cas - ives events, and 22 out of 25, going a little Elliott, New _York........ 
ast oe ae for the day. A. V. Schilling made several Kelly, New Haven 
sateen Weroke 89 out of 95, nearly 94 per cent. for the day. Dr. Mack, New Haven 


- 108 out of 120, 90 per cent. Waters, New York 
eT straight. Eh Fort, whose McMullen, Rockville 






7 hers at most big tourna- Arnold, Somers .......... 
Same used. 80 icra or baggy ag located at Columbus, Fernside, Hartford ...... 
ments, is once more iNds today, where he broke 51 out of 60. Moore, Rockville ........ 
and w at the a tonne Miss Marckworth and _ several Edgerton, Willimantic 
a °. S. ae the grounds. The ladies took part in Laramie, Willimantic .... 
several special events and enjoyed the sport. High gun for the McFetridge, Hartford 
ig Mr. Hayden with 156 out of 180. Sixteen shooters took Fenton, Willimantic 
4 w: en ee events. In the trophy event at 50 targets, Cheney, ewes sabi elne 
Borger nd Schilling scored 50 with their handicaps of 14 and E Finch, iridgeport F 
oe, a Ay Wilcox (4) 46, Hayden (2) 47, Wells (1) 4, E Reynolc s. New brite in 
care cee eee A J Reynolds, N. Britain 
—_ Pro Gun Club held its regular weekly shoot on Aug. Brugman, New Britain... 

‘O pga the absence of a number of members from_ the Craven ....0-.ccscccesceees 10 
city th nie was small, only nine men taking part. Fight Savage, wae Haven..... 
events were shot at a total of 175 targets. La Rue was high Evers, eg seteeee 
man with 101 out of 125; Ike, second, with 90 out of 100; Craig, Whitney, New Haven.... 
%, and lial, 83 out of 100. The prospects tor the success of the . a ee viaccess - 

; i . 5 are very good. sarstow, Rockville ...... 
— oN ont e ‘a Reid their regular matinee shoot on Bristol, New Haven...... 
ie 6 the “principal event being the contest_for the Dupont Sanderson, Willimantic .. 
trophy t BO targets. Riley scored the full 50, including his Nelson, sridgeport ...... 
handic of 15. Pocock was high man in actual breaks with 47. McPhee, Bridgeport ...... : 
ers were: Pocock, first; Wallace, second in .Class B. Leary, Hartford eo hckeieuie® 
Ong, fir-t; Freeman second in Class C. Good sport is promised Derrick, Bristol ......... 
for Labor Day with a liberal number of merchandise prizes, and Chilton, es ares 
sportsmen are cordially invited to be present. Lawrence, Hartford ..... 


Thirty-eight shooters were present at the New Moorefield Gun Christensen, Hartford 


Club’s <hoot recently, the largest number which has yet competed H Metcalf, Rockville 





Paris team won with a 
The team consisted of Brubaker 


Troy team was second with 198; Springfield No. 1 third, with 
Urbana, fifth, 171; Catawba, 
1 on 19 in _ In the Peters individual county championship contest, Losh, 
e Dupont cup shoot at 20 singles Kampp won a of St. Paris, and Holding, of Urbana, tied on 44 out of 50. 
tie was not shot off, owing to darkness. i é 
daughter of Wm. Poole, of Springfield, who has gained a wide 
reputation for her ability in compiling scores, and handling the 
had charge 


Sadie Morgan, 


programme events, 
He has already won 


next shoot for these trophies will be held at Troy in September. 
345 6 The weekly medal shoot of the Greenville Gun Club was_ held 
A McKeon 
Limbert, who has shot himself 


The Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of Dayton, held their, regular 
In the medal event E. Cain was 
*. Miller was second with 22, and W. 


Following are 
H. A. McCaughey (18) 
March 20. A. W. Kirby (22) 44, April 3. 
tie on 42, April 17. Kirby (21) May 1, May 
Cincinnatt Gun Club. on scores of 43, 41, 43, 46; Jul 


McCaughey (18) 43, May 8. 


Eidson (17), Kirby (22), 
May 29, June 26, 
20yds., 46, 43. 
: G Humidity Eidson (is), Kirby (20) tie on 45, 

om stan sctinctively uncomfortable day. Gen. Tiumidity May 15. E. McKeon (19) 37, June 5; June 12, June 19, at 18yds., 
me iz et See at until the middle of the after- 44, 41. McCaughey (17) and Baker (17) tie on 37, July 3. 
arrived in town $ Then it cleared "oS a (lz) 42, July 17. “Eidson (17) 41, July 24. 

Ni 





Hartrorp, Conn., Aug. 8.—The Seventh of the series of tourna- 
of Connecticut was 
under the auspices of the Colt Gun Club, and a goodly number 
. : : f shooters were on hand to participate. 
: X actice was indulged in * ; 

Not much practice was induig ‘ and seventeen shot through the entire propramme of 190 targets, 


considering 


Gun Clubs 


Seventy-three entered 


background. 
1 to prove it broke trees make a very hard perspective and many a target got away 
anc 


: . side The high average for the day was made by G. S. Craven, an 
He used a l6-gauge gun. amateur, who exceeded the score of J. A. 
targets, and Herbert Barstow, of Rockville, 
second, being but one behind Craven. 
New Haven 77, } 
c in’ : em,” his the series; Rockville 85, total 564; Waterbury 84, total 545; Willi- 
and “couldn't, miss A mantic 80, total 538; Norwich 75, total 521; Hartford 73, total 490; 
Bridgeport 65; total 465. 
New Britain team scored the highest number of breaks to-day, 
u d fely from his trip the score does not count in the series, as they were compelled 
Falk returned salely to shoot a non-member in order to make up the full quota of 


Though the 


of 20 straight in the team race and incidentally now — four 
. 2) 50. Bark targets in the lead for the beautiful silver cup oftered by the Peters 
Cc in (13) 50, SP aed (3) Fi eal ae) Cartridge Co., for the highest individual score in the team race 
5) 5 ors (6) 50, Captain (13) 90, Maynard (lo) ov, , } 
50. Mee tae) } Rae (il) 48, Pohlar @) 47, Krehbiel (4) 46, 
Gambell (5) 46, French (13) 46, Voss (36) 46 


for the nine scheduled shoots. Craven, who is in a eS 
a eae . the New Britain team, followed the good example set by his 
\ we (0) 42 ar ris ~ leader and proceeded to annihilate all of his targets. E 

Peters (8) 44, Lytle (20) 44, Bullerdick (0) 4°, ¥. ¢ : The members of the home club did everything in their power 
. to give good service and the shoot ran along ver 
erman, and 
2546 others did good work, and they are to be congratulated on the 
success of the shoot. Mr. J. H. Gould, of New Haven, was a 


About 9,000 targets were thrown from a set of expert traps 
arranged Sergeant system, and a new Blackbird Club Trap, which 
threw a very regular target and broke a comparatively small 
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114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 


F Meteéalf, Rockville .... 71413 


Phillips, Bridgeport ee em ME te ory aan 


Douglass, Hartford ...... ., 13 .. 
Conrad, Hattfotd ........ 1s 11 14 
McElligott, Waterbuty... .: 11 13 
Hart, Waterbury ........ .. 9 15 
Draher, Waterbury ...... os LL 
W Hall, Waterbury ..... .. 217 
C Hall, Waterbury....... .. 3 15 
A Newick, Hartford .... .. 16 
Douglass, Hartford ..... .. .. 15 
Mitchell, Norwich ...... sa cate 
Richards, Norwich ....... .. .. 15 
Tafft, Norwich i 





Collins, New Britain er ee 
Post, Bridgeport ............ 13 
W Jordan, Willimantic... .. .. 15 
Wells, Norwich ......... ve ‘os ae 
Potter, New Haven...... .. .. 14 
Moran, Bristol 3 
Mills, Bristol 4 
Se, BEMOONEE cnvetivacwen: au, ’so de 
Lines, New Haven 

Beers, Bridgeport 
Miller, Bridgeport 
Griswold, Hartford 





Driscoll, New Britain 


Davis, Hartford ......... 
Potter, New Haven.... 


Stevenson, New Haven.. .. 


Thrall, Hartford 





Tietjen’s Shoot, 


Own Aug. 10, at Mr. Richard Tietjen’s Hotel, Moonachie, 
there was a gathering of trapshooters in response to invit 
sent out by “Dr. Sergeant” (Mr. Carl Von Lengerke) and Mr. H. 
Pape. It was an event conspicuous 


gcod fellowship. “Dr. Sargent,” 
Pclk-Miller Drug Co., hed little 


ing, scoring, squad hustler and 


done iu his affable and vivacious manner. 


himself to the 


an expert with cue 


Pape, of New 


as “The Jolly Baker Boss’; Mr. 


a famous artist and photographer, who, 


and enthusiastic field 


J. Kroeger, of New 
shooting, with the 
gun clubs; Mr. J, 
and other clubs, 
Himmelman were appreciative 


acted efficiently as trapper and general assistant, 
ing to any detail which helped the success of the 
After the competition was over a_ bountiful 
vided. Mr. Tietjen has his own smokehouse. 

and ham, and vegetables fresh from the garden 


thing obtainable in city or country, 


A phase of Mr. Tietjen’s business 


sporting instincts of the visitors, 


roomy, and the most 
where. 


The first event was at 10 targets, 


follows: 


DOO, 5 ccnsccunccieebsvecccevsss 4 Gille 


Hainhorst 
Bahnart 


-9 





SE nctomisumacesconnaudwen 10 
i dencebant<<ssaacace 7 
EE irc awebastonciasaeues 
i... a a ee 7 
PU aes cnscelenctdavabhiavaiesscs 
IED, ni dntaaddedsincasatcens 5 





First prize shoot, handicap, 
Watere, 3 ..0220. 
Hainhorst, 0 
PU @ 68 i sensacnccss 
PUI tivdetddcnbeddecse 
Schmede, 9 





Shoot-off, miss-and-out: Kroeger 


Hainhorst 1, Schmede 0. 
Second prize shoot, handicap, 
WENNER. B cenetccandibedsckesats 19 
Hainhorst, 
Schmede, 9 
Oe Re ee ee 
Thourot, 7 





Shoot-off, miss-and-out: Schmede 


Tietjen 5. Fichtel second prize. 


Third prize, 25 targets, handicap: 


Woatetns ©. ssccevsnssdentcdesesade 
Hainhorst, 6 2 
Schmede, 9 .... a 
Pag Bi 6 ccthdavesdeece dcendecd 25 





for second: Waters 1, Gille 0. 


Prize shoot for silver, 20 targets: 


PAGO? ods cdeivsu) docdseesucsecece 17 
Me2Gl: <sGéededdavddcldaecawe 20 
Hainhorst 
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competition and 
New York representative of the 
] time to shoot, as he took 
upon himself the burdens of handicapping, trap-pulling, referee- 
general manager of the shoot, all 
Mr. Tietjen devoted 
making of a pleasant day for his guests, and he 
succeeded admirably. Among those present were Mr. 
horst, of Fifth avenue cigar fame, New York; Mr, E, Schmede, 
s and gun, of Jersey City Heights; Mr. H. 
York, famous as a trapshot and field shooter; Mr. 
H. Thourot, North Bergen, a member of the I 


re } fairview Gun Club; 
Mr. L. Gille, of Jersey City Heights, 


known to his many friends 
*. Fichtel, of Union Hill, N. ee 
though an experienced 
shot, has had but little experience at the 
traps; nevertheless, he shot notably well. 
York, specially active in the days of live-bird 
doings of the Hell Gate, Jeanette, and other 
Welbrock, a member of the German Gun Club 
and a good shot; Messrs. G. Bahnart, and Wm. 
Henry Tietjen 
promptly attend- 


supper was pro- 
; smoked fish 
, vied with any- 


strongly to the 


s 2 1 namely, his boarding kennels, 
in which there were about thirty-five occupants. 


were bitches, beautiful English setters, with li 
owned by Mr. Pape, the other by Mr.-Fichtel. 
were sired by the field trial winner McKinley. 
fat and healthy, and their dams were in the 
indeed were all of Mr. Tietjen’s dogs. 


tters of puppies, one 
Mr. Pape’s puppies 
The puppies were 
he best of condition, as 
The accommodations are 
scrupulous neatness is observable every- 


and resulted as 





h : DS SRE ass sgsnadevaaded 
Second event, 15 targets, practice: 


targets: 








. Welbrock, 4 
Shoot-off for first: Schmede 0, Pape 5, 
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Pennsylvania State Tournament Expense. 


Pirrssurc, Pa., Aug. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: So many 
people are under the impression that tournaments of the magni- 
tude of the one recently at Pittsburg, Pa., under the 
auspices of the Herron Hill Gun Club, are money- irs, 
and we have received so many inquiries touching on the subject 
that we deem it advisable for the good of the support to submit 
a statement to the trapshooting f ity, showing receipts and 
expenditures of our tournament in order that those contemplating 
giving a tournament under the same conditions may not 
miusied. 

We thank you to publish this statement or whatever part your 
may see fit, in the columns of Forest anp STREAM. 

Yours respectfully, 
Louis LAUTENSLAGER, ; 
Chairman of Committee. 


Pittsburg, Pa, Aug. 10. 


STATEMENT 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL TOURNAMENT 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 










































RECEIPTS. 
Preliminary Day, May 1. 
Event No. 1, 103 entries at 40 cents............ $41.20 
Event No. 2, 103 entries at 40 cents............ 41.20 
Event No. 3, 105 entries at 40 cents............ 41.20 
Event No. 4, 103 entries at 40 cents............ 41.20 
Event No. 5, 103 entries at 40 cents...........- 41.20 $206.00 
First Day, May 2. 
Event No. 1, 230 entries at 30 cents............ $69.00 
Event No. 2, 230 entries at 30 cents........ 69.00 
Event No. 3, 230 entries at 40 cents...... 92.00 
Event No. 4, 230 entries at 30 cents...... - 69.00 
Event No. 5, 230 entries at 39 cents..... -- 69.00 
Event No. 6, 216 entries at 40 cents...... 86.40 
Event No. 7, 216 entries at 30 cents...... 64.80 
Event No. 8, 214 entries at 30 cents..... - 64.20 
Event No. 9, 213 entries at 40 cents.... 85 20 ; 
Event No. 10, 212 entries at 30 cents... eos 68.60 $732.20 
Second Day, May 3. 
Event No. 1, 225 entries at 30 cents............ $67.50 
Event No. 2, 223 entries at 30 cents.. «+» 66.90 
Event No. 3, 221 entries at 40 cents............ 88.40 
Milt Lindsley Trophy, 16 teams at $1.40...... 22.40 
Harrisburg Trophy, 10 teams at $1.50.......... 15.00 
Reading Trophy, 2 teams at $2......... 14.00 
Wolstencroft Trophy, £1 entries at $1. os aa 
Denny Trophy, 78 entries at $1.............006 78.00 $443.20 
Third Day, May 4. 
Herron Hill Gun Club H’d’p, 220 entrics at $5. $1100.00 
Fourth Day, May 5. 
Driving Park Handicap, 890 birds at 25 cents.. $222.50 
Williamsport Trophy, 967 birds at 25 cents... 241.75 
L. C. Smith Trophy, 315 birds at 25 cents.... 78.76 
Wilson Trophy, 357 birds at 25 cents ) 
Bye birds and extra tie birds............s+.+e0s 3.75 $636.00 
Boat Receipts, 
Preliminary Day, May 1.......ccscscccccsecves $37.60 
Bizet Day, BMiy 2.....ccvcocensecopecsecsccscvces 80.00 
Second Day, May 3.......cccsccscccccccccsccecs 57.60 
RU SPAS, BERD €..ccvocvocncverccncnpsecssesecs 56.45 
Fourth Day, May 6.....ccccscoccccccscccccccecs 31.10 $262.75 
Subscribed by members as per subscription list 2110.00 
Received from sale of dnl _ eee 56.19 
Received from sale of paraphernalia, including 
ee, aaa 65.42 
RECAPITULATION OF RECEIPTS. 
Preliminary Day ..cccccccccccccscccccccccccvcese 206.00 
Pitet Day cccccccce 732.20 
Second Day ....... 443.20 
Third Day ....... 1100.00 
Fourth Day ...... 636.00 
EL  aesaneoencenee 262.75 
Subscriptions ..... 2110.00 
Dead Birds ....... 56.19 
Pharaphernalia 65.42 $5611.76 
Help. 
BS Trap Pullers ..ccscccvccccsccccvcccces $90.00 
5 Referees .... 86.00 
10 Trappers ...cccccccccccsccecccccceses 79.00 
DRE: BEOD, sentkwbaocsvoccdocseescsendenvecvo 67.50 
DR Ln csepessbswebbecsaseebes 67.50 
S Watch Mem ccocccccccccccccccccccses oe Se 
3 Ticket Men on boat.........+..00+++ sce 
DE. DENN sks cnsndscesictonccsncenses 20.00 
B Office Clerks .ncvcccccccscccccccccce 154.75 
1 Man tending beer stand............-...seee0 16.00 
Extra labor Of Grounds ....cccccescccccsccscces 129.00 
Mr. Stoges for maid and help...............00 78.00 
Extra help and trapping, May 6, ’05........... 36.55 
Express and expenses on pigeons, per A. Mc- 
DEREOM'S BOSCH cocvecenccsocesecccsevecces 100.60 
Hauling shells to and from grounds........... 32.00 $1078.90 
Miscellaneous. 
Geo. Root, drayage On trap........ssseccsscees $1.50 
McCrory Cabinet Co., towels........ssssscseeee 17.7 
S. S. Co., prives and targets..ccccccccecceccccs 1087.92 
Palth, DUMNIP In, cba nud cen neabehgesansnenhasdecesenser 72.25 
PA GOR, GEC i ccvesnwcncccvensncccsopecscensceess 7.80 
C. G. Grubb, sundries, expenses, as per st’m’t 45.53 
Postage stamps --- 4.00 
DOD ch deve coectinhineteennd ceeuhannbaeere 55.00 
1. E. Shaner, sundries, stationery, blanks, etc., 
Dit IEE, o5icccvesssconccetessevcnnds 62.84 
ee ee ee ea 64.68 
Jno. Schiefie, carpenter work and labor....... 247.7 
Os 5a. SPOR, WEBER. vencnscencccnsstpenscovcsse 32.85 
Dy die DOME “soncevetensscccopencese wocscvcese 38.50 
Geo. Ti. Bennett, barrels for water............ 10.00 
Digby & Smith, hardware and paint.......... 5.15 
A. W. McCloy & Co., printing............... 288.55 
Cc. G. Grubb, merchandise, etc. 98.7: 
J. T. Helm, addressing envelopes 8.00 
Logan-Gregg Hdw. Co., sundries............+6 20.62 
S. S. Co., for sign painting ard drayage, etc.. 48.90 
L. Lautenslager, help, lunch and sundries..... 133.15 
Ed. Gundell, for making boards..............- 5.00 
Jno. F. Kline, for boat......... -Sbubecboocsens 350.00 
eT a sO eee eee 17.2% $2764.75 
Live Birds. 
L. M. Gilbert, live pigeons.............+ -- $120.00 
Robert E. Cox, live pigeons............ 615.24 $635.54 
eee GEOR GS NEE cncresccsncnccdésvcens ese 1290.00 
RECAPITULATION OF EXPENDITURES. 
BENE « nndigusescbucusenenscndabessepesesbonnssoese $1078.90 
Miscellaneous eoee 2004.76 
Ti ie a5 icv peepeeeebaushebehbnd . 635.54 
Cy Se Ob PRED icccctnccpsesonenncsntocts 1290.00 $5769.19 
ER -SOMGIEES © oovenvcducsncesvincssisskbsececeecsecccees ED 
BUR GRODRED | scnvnsoncsuvecindensnesbanebnctsdsesenstatocse 5611.76 
See NN DS Te iu venssnencgvecbanuacastdendiscieniances $157.43 


Alert Gun Club. 


Easton, Pa., Aug. 12.—On Sept. 4 the first annual Labor Day 
tournament of the Alert Gun Club, Phillipsburg, N. J. (opposite 
Easton, Pa.), will be held. Edward F. Siestiey, Easton, Pa., is 
the secretary. 

There will be eleven events, composed of 10, 15, 20 and 2% tar- 
gets, in all 180 targets, and entrance for the total, $10. Targets 
will be thrown at a distance of 5S0yds., at 1% cent each. Pro- 
fessionals shoot for targets only, but one cash prize for high 
professional and three cash prizes for high amateurs will be 
donated. C. R. R. of N. J., . YV.- & Ds & GW. BR. RB. 
and P. R. R. will bring shooters within ten-minute trolley ride of 
the shooting grounds. Programme starts at 10 A. M., and money 
will be divided by the percentage system. 


Dwarp F. Marxtey, Sec’y. 





All communications intended for Forsst anp Srream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Publishing Co., 
New York, and mot to any individual connected with the paper, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Recreation Rod and Gun Club. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Aug. 9.—The Recreation Rod and Gun 
Club of this city, completed a two-day tournament on its grounds. 
Recreation Park, this evening, and altogether a very successful 
and enjoyable shoot was held. ae 

e 


The first day was devoted to the regular Qe hie . 
est Virginia, an 


Monongahela Valley Sportsmen’s League of 
the second day was ash dhe, when a mixed programme was shot 


oft for targets, merchandise and money events. 3 

The weather conditions were perfect, and the early predictions 
that some good scores would be made, were pretty well fulfilled 
both in the expert and amateur classes, although the attendance 
was hardly up to expectations, as from inquiries and _ requests for 

rcgrammes, we expected at least sixty shooters. However, the 
orty-seven sportsmen who attended made up in enthusiasm what 
they lacked in numbers, and after the regu programmes were 
shot off, about 4,000 targets were trapped in sweepstakes. : 

The first day’s programme covered a total of 175 targets, besides 
the League team race; and the second day, 165 targets. During 
the two days about 15,000 targets were trapped, using one Black- 
bird club trap and one other, both traps working very nicely, and 
uot a hitch or break down occurred throughout the tournament. 

The trade was represented by Messrs. Chas. G. Spencer, Wm. 
H. Heer, H. H. Stevens and L. Z, Lawrence, and during the 
tournament these gentlemen did some nice shooting, and made 
some pretty runs, Mr. Heer getting the first one of 97 on the 
first day, and Mr. Spencer sellowing on the second day with a 
clean score for the entire programme of 165 targets, and this 
added to his last 18 straight on the evening of the first day, gives 
him 183 straight, and the record for the tournament and also for 
the State of West Virginia. 

The management is under obligations to the expert squad for 
valuable assistance rendered, and wishes to thank them for the 
same. 

The Peters silver loving cup, donated by the Peters Cartridge 
Company, and emblematic of the five-man team championship of 
the League, was won by the team representing the Recreation Rod 
and Gun Club of this city, with the League record score of 111 
out of 125; and as this is the fourth win for this club, the cup 
now becomes its property, in accordance with the conditions 
governing this competition. 

The Laflin & Rand silver loving cup, emblematic of the in- 
dividual championship of the League, was won for the month by 
Elmer F. Jacobs, of the Recreation Rod and Gun Club. 

Averages and runs: Longest run first day, Wm. H. Heer, 97; 
second day, Chas. G. Spencer, 165. Longest run for tournament, 
Chas. G. Spencer, 183. High expert average for tournament, Chas. 
G. Spencer, 98.53 per cent. High amateur average first day, Ed. 
QO. Bowers, 91.43 per cent.; second day, W. A. Wiedebusch, $2.12 
per cent.. High amateur average for tournament, W. A. Wiede- 
busch, 90. per cent. Scores follow: 
















First Day. Second Day. Total. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
oe 17% 170 165 8=165 340 89-335 
W H Heer....... 17% 169 165 159 340 3896 328 
L. Lawrence se 17% 155 165 153 340 «=. 3306 
H H_ Stevens.... 175 3=145 165 146 340 03=—- 291 
W A Wiedebusch. 17% «=: 154 165 152 340 3=—- 3306 
Sp erteages 7% 160 165 141 340 03=—- 301 
J R Miller... 75 155 165 146 340 839 301 
Pe SD. cos ovsanenee 1% 8165 165 140 340 3=—- 295 
S&S Tiahey. s0cvcccses 175 =—-:150 165 145 340 4=—- 295 
DR taneccensee sil 1% 156 165 135 340 =. 290 
W F Nicholls.......... 17% 86143 165 147 340 ©6290 
DN EE sexvivondusse 175-139 165 148 340 =. 287 
SS pO ee 17% =: 152 165 134 340 = 286 
S B Henshaw.......... 152 165 134 340 0=—- 286 
OS Be Sas scsnsvcces 144 165 140 340 284 
i I BOD. cw sdbvnctann 152 165 128 340 8=—- 280 
SED: ppushonacieakiehe 155 165 119 340 439-274 
S €). BOR. cxvsnessscae 124 165 120 340 244 
5S BD Bartibod.ccivcves 108 165 120 305 8 =©228 
A R Warden.... 115 165 106 340 8=©220 
W_N Dawson... 41 165 124 215 38165 
S S Deusenberry 55 165 106 235 #86160 
BS Wrbecvcnssiecces 2 165 137 180 ©6149 
DD BE BaePavicesccccswt 149 oes eee 175 149 
We SE obs oscnencabenk ca. 165 146 165 3=«146 
H Heckman............ 175 144 eee ose 175 144 
FRE. anovsevscen 175 = «144 eee we 1% 144 
Pe Oe 17% = 148 eee eee 1% 143 
D OE: wesancdsnenaey 17% =: 148 eos eee 1% 8614 
EX Beco sc esses . 142 nee 290 175 142 
Ce FF BERS... .000<0 20 10 165 126 185 136 
oe eee 1% 8 127 = ‘ae 1% 86127 
H A Christy.... ca — 165 117 165 «i117 
H Gaines ..... 175 113 ee oes 1% #86113 
a Ob BR x00 0 175 100 _— 175 100 
WT Rss isco S00 ces me 135 90 135 90 
A M Musgrove. 88 one eae 140 88 
i, it oocnneke amas ‘ae 90 80 90 80 
WF SEL. nosessecte 140 80 —_ osm 140 80 
e800 OO ReSe 140 77 ola oan 140 77 
ct: 2). GE peuscaxccce 165 76 165 76 
PE oncvasednepennhine con 140 7 140 7 
0) Be I oc ecncn sd 50 29 7 45 125 74 
E C Wiedebusch....... 120 70 exe _ 120 70 
R R Carnahan......... 70 56 _— ose 7 56 
PP EEE Lixeceecbonsses’ 15 9 on stip 15 9 
DP RGN ss cnkandedcnbeame 30 1 30 1 


League team 1ace, five-man teams, 25 targets per man 
Recreation R. & G. C. 
: » 


Fairmont G. C. 











Price, Wiedebusch, captain...... 24 
SED skkeeenkencesne Phillips ... -20 
White ...... SIT stp sbheetenséervenssann 20 
Barthlow DUEL: <tnosascesasncccl 21 
FOOGIS oc. ccevensesnvececcm PORE. THERE. sbhveckonnsineseeseese 22—107 
Mannington Gun Club. 
ee EOOGRINO cocccvcccescesssc 
CL a cncshaubanhehaehohen SP TEPER stchbebseosscancec 17— 9% 
TE covcsnseepapessaneanecel 21 
Individual League championship, 20 targets per man: 
SROEEEE  inedcnbabevceseendoeseeeee DL css ese ebenvebeusiekacenk 12 


Wiedebusch 


Tie shot off, miss-and-out and won by Jacobs. 

Aug. 11.—The Recreation Rod and Gun Club of this city held 
its nineteenth regular weekly shoot at Recreation Park this after- 
noon, with cight guns out. The regular programme was run off 
and resulted in the winning of the club championship gold medal 
for the week by John M. Cobun with an average of 88 per cent. 
for the entire programme. Mr. Cobun also won the officers’ 
goblet for the week with a score of 18 out of 19. The scores: 

No. 1 was miss-and-out. No. 2, officers’ goblet, handicap. No. 
3, club prizes, 25 targets. 


Events: °*33 


1 2 % Events: 1 ?*228 

CER | wacovisbouonteu DOP EP. PD. wcnckcbabsontes 7 2 18 20 
UME anuasuckesbacnkay 17181123 Barthlow ............ 11 19 16 20 
eS eee SE EOE «nace as orennaion 14 18 17 22 
Tees noc eucdebe ee Pa an, DEED usndetcsnavesaen 13 1817 .. 

*Denotes number shot at in No. 2. 

Fourth event, two-man team race, 20 targets per man: 
Dawson, captain,.......... 18 <Cobun, captain .........00% 17 
DOE: necacsisnssceescebbed SORE TS ncssentecsccaksconsues 17—34 


Ever F. Jacoss, Sec’y-Treas. 


Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Brooxyin, L. L, Aug. 8—The August shoot of the Bergen 
Seach Gun Club was unfortunate as to weather conditions, light 
rains prevailing during the afternoon. The trade representatives 








present were Messrs. F. Schoverling, S. Glover and Bob 
Schneider. Scores: 
Events: 1234667 8 9100112 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
BERS si cubetoctvonpivocbbepevecs 99 9RRWUNL 914141414 
COOGEE .. cicecbetwntiobenne - 131514141312 913...... 
A < ccnedubesnehseene 983 78 6 31010 6.. 
F Schoverling - 12 12 11 10 12 10 13 13 12 12 .. 13 
EE “g5c554 cesnes - SVS TY CSBBAR .. os 
Weiskotten ......... BOW be dnlon,. bb eet ix® eels 
SPE. Wnspnssasees uiw.. “= B. ° 
Dt SEL <b inosa>snsbésionssusbetee 144142 911121312 8 
ee Rte ee i ee 11 11 12 14 12 13 15 14 14 13 
PEE»... <5 aveeshassbabvsebenebbenies 12 11 10 12 15 12 14 10 
DMI | nnsavescnndeecbdcavestssecpas’ sb a6705 Se Be Ee GR LD Sm 0%. 00.0 
DT ES os vatebbcibabsepevnes a0 Bbute 1010 91111 9 4 8 


Schneider 
Slavin 
Pfender 


oe ae 





8 
14 1414 13121312 .. 
oe co ve 6 4 





[Avc. 19, 190s. 
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Cincinnati Gun Club Tournament. 


St. Bernarp, O., Aug. 11.—The Cincinnati Gun Club is giyj 
the amateurs a treat at their annual shoot in September, this 
year, inasmuch as they are departing from the usual methods, 
As a pfomiinent amateut advised, in an article published 
months aso, we will “give the profits of the shoot to the 


s. 

Supt. Gambell has advised the club to adopt some such plan 
for several years, arguing that the stimulus given to the sport by 
holding a successful tournament is a sufficient reimbursement for 
their trouble. This year he has been given carté blanche, so jt 
is up to him to make good, and he is looking to each one of you 
to help him do it. 

Mr. L. J. Squier (better known as “Luther”) gave a prac. 
tical demonstration of the idea at his shoot in Wilmington, ang 
as he is on the tournament committee of our club this year, the 
samateurs have him to thank for the treat. 

This plan of giving all the profits to the contestants will be 
iven a thorough try-out at this shoot, and as the expenses wil] 
comparatively light the amount will be no small sum. Ajj 
we ask is a good turn-out to let us know you appreciate a “good 
thing.”” We will do our best to have you go away with a good 
word for us. 

The majority of the vast army of trapshooters are “wise” to 
the fact that the club giving a well-managed tournament, where 
from 100 to 150 shooters attend, makes a profit of $500 to $1,099, 
Why the contestants should be expected to travel hundreds of 
miles to contribute this amount for the individual welfare of the 
club is hard to understand, and it is manifestly unfair to expect 
them long to subscribe to this arrangement. 

We will guarantee a smooth-running shoot, the best referees, 
scorers and pullers with whom you ever came in contact, and 
it will be the endeavor of those in charge, and all connected 
with the club to anticipate and satisfy all the requirements of 
the club’s guests on this occasion. 

TouRNAMENT COMMITTEE 
(by Arthur Gambell), 


Bocesteel, S, D., and Vicinity. 


Bonssteet, S. D., Aug. 9.—There has been quite a revival of 
shooting interest with the advent of the warm weathere and inter. 
city shoots are of ng occurrence and are always harmonious 
and thoroughly enjoyable. Half a dozen new shooters have broken 
into the game, and under the personal coaching of the Secreta 
are in a fair way to become as proficient as some of the older 
shooters. The Peters Cartridge Co. medal, representing the cham. 
pionship of Gregory county, is now being shot for every two 
weeks, and the competition always brings out a good attendance, 

At Herrick on the 8th inst., the medal was shot for during the 
anniversary of the existence of that little city; among the other 
attractions being base ball, foot races, horse races, speeches, etc, 

Practice events for the week, some of them being shot at Fair- 
fax, and some at Bonesteel and Herrick, are as follows: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
75 









O Porter ......ccss0e 50 oD. “DRS -Sexcccebessenc 58 
Bonekemper 4 
DME  Sccvvesteos 13 
OS EES 16 
Miller .. 13 
Blair .. 9 
25 targets: 
SEMMEE, cUuNbebbGNEkS sdb ss000ccek 
Phillips 





O’ Keefe 
Thompson .. Sanderson 
BROEE  cccccdesvcccccceovessccess Hay 


The next shoot will be at Fairfax on the 24th inst., and all 
shooters are invited to take part. There will be seven sweeps, 15 
birds, $1.50 entrance, and the regular 25-bird race, entrance price 
of targets, for the Peters Cartridge Company’s trophy representing 
the championship of Gregory county. W. A. Leacu, Sec’y. 


Indianapolis Gun Club. 


Inpianapotis, Ind., Aug. 5.—Smith won Peters Cartridge Co.'s 
badge. At meeting of the Board of Directors, held Aug. 6, 190, 
Dr. S. H. Moore was chosen as President to succeed Mr. C. H 
Morris, resigned. Mr. Wm. Armstrong was elected Secretary, 
effective Sept. 1, 1905, to succeed J. W. Bell, who resigned to take 
effect on that date. 

We have claimed Oct. 9 and 10 as dates for holding our fall 
tcurnament. We will also hold an all-day shoot Labor Day, con- 












— oi ten 20-target events. One set of traps will also be 
used for those who desire to shoot for targets only. 

Events: 28 26 6 6 7 8 

Targets: 20 20 25 2 2 0 2% 
Parry we EO TR aa ee os ee 
Finley 18 19 2212 3KH.. 
Wands Das a oka ak 8s os 
Moore ce ee ED cc ce oe 
Sinith ie 2 ©. eee | 
Tripp 20 20 23 20 19 22... 
Morris Dae Oe ee Oe oe xs 
Dixon a On as <6, oc os ae 
Hann BRBBBU.. « 
NR - a cence acebasorsaee ao SE aD oc BE ce 
DT ~vcescekeasanebierocm ae ae. ss 
Sutcliffe . <a oe as. oe 
ROGUE. Avenssanbensssevans ae. 06. > ee ae ae eS 


¥. H. BELL, Sec'y. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“A Night on the Locomotive of ‘the Peonsylvania Special’.” 


The New York Herald’s Thrilling Story of a Ride on the 18-Hour 
Flyer, 

Few persons have not felt a desire to take a ride on the loco- 
motive of a fast express train, to sit in the cab with the engineer 
and feel the throbs of the life-like engine as it rushes over the 
rails. Such an experience on a mile-a-minute flyer is especially 
fascinating. It is not given to every one’to take such a ride, and 
this makes the interest the greater and the desire all the more 








een. 

To tell its readers what a ride on the fastest long-distance train 
in the world is like, the New York Herald recently sent a_re- 
govt from New York to Chicago on the locomotive of ‘The 
?ennsylvania Special,” the eighteen-hour train of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and published his experience in a late issue of that paper. 
So fascinating is his story, so full of life and so vividly told, it 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form with the original sketches 
and photographs reproduced. It is a remarkable recital of ‘he 
sensations experienced in the locomotive cab, and of the iron 
nerve and clear vision which guard the fastest and most 
notable train the world has ever seen. 

A copy of the story will be sent on receipt of a two cent stam 
by Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Newfoundland is constantly growing in favor as a resort for 
anglers and big-game hunters, and more and more sportsmen 
from the United States and Canada go there every year. Yet it 
is often a difficult matter for these sportsmen to secure that 
specific and detailed information about where to obtain supplies 
and their prices, which each desires to have when making up his 

lans. The advertisement in another column, of Messrs. Ayre 
¢ Son would seem to give to intending visitors to Newfoundland 
the opportunity to get certain information that they need, am 
these who contemplate the trip will do well to write to Messrs. 
Ayre & Son, Birchy Head, Bay of Islands, Newfoundland. 





As will be seen by their advertisement, Messrs. Charles Plath 
& Son this week offer to anglers some special bargains in reels. 
The goods advertised are undeniably excellent, and the prices 50 
low that it is worth the while of every angler to inspect the 
things for himself. The excellent fishing which is reported now 
from all directions is having very favorable influence on the fish- 
ing tackle trade. 


Persons owning trout brooks or ponds, or controlling sections 
of streams adapted for trout, will be interested in the advertise 
ment of the Paradise Brook Trout Co., of Parkside, Pa., who are 
prepared to furnish trout of all sizes for stocking ae. They 


also offer opportunities for fishing, charging for the fish taken by 
the pound, 


